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CHAPTER  I 

Those  were  dark  days  at  the  chateau  and  dull,  dark 
nights  and  long.  The  year  was  wearing  out  in  moods  of 
sadness  unrelieved.  As  if  the  very  elements  took  their 
tune  from  the  despair  of  the  people,  the  sun  was  chary 
of  its  phine,  the  skies  wept  with  little  rest,  frosts  came 
before  their  time.  The  girl  Gisella,  braving  the  weather 
daily  for  her  walk  or  ride,  grew  used  to  trudging  sodden 
leafy  carpets  and  viewing  the  hills  with  their  Autumn 
livery  whipped  to  tatters  and  all  their  wild  beauty 
dimmed  by  drifting  silver  veils ;  and  sometimes  pausing 
on  an  elevation,  would  rest  for  minutes,  dreaming  on 
those  swaying  shades  and  seeing  them  as  prison  walls, 
not  less  real  because  so  wraith-like,  walls  of  wan  en- 
chantment shutting  away  sunlight,  youth,  and  laughter, 
and  all  the  pleasant  ways  of  yesterday. 

And  ever  and  again  she  would  catch  herself  yearning 
back  across  the  years  to  America  as  to  some  fabulous 
golden  strand  .  .  . 

For  if  those  weary  rains  washed  out  the  face  of 
yesterday  and  so  blinded  tomorrow's  that  one  could 
trace  scant  promise  in  it,  they  made  each  lagging  day's 
dismaying  altogether.  Mails  now  came  only  as  the  good 
God  willed,  and  were  unsafe  besides ;  since  the  revolution 
it  was  sheer  waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  through  to  any 
distant  point  by  telephone,  nothing  was  known  for 
certain  of  how  the  tides  were  setting  which  bore  the 
derelict  ship  of  state,  and  what  little  one  could  glean 
from  stale  newspapers  that  seemed  credible  seemed 
more  calamitous.  Gisella,  left  too  much  dependent  on 
the  society  of  Elisabeth  Monaky,  that  chronic  widow- 
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woman  with  her  gift  for  reading  grief  even  in  the  con- 
tingencies of  tea-leaves,  felt  more  forlorn  than  at  any 
time  since  her  mother's  death,  more  an  orphan,  useless 
and  unwanted;  her  father  had  in  all  effect  forgotten 
her,  who  dared  desert  not  even  for  a  day  the  grave  af- 
fairs which  held  him  in  the  capital.  He  was  there,  she 
knew,  a  bare  five  hours  away,  and  battling  like  a 
paladin  to  save  his  country  from  the  doom  which  the 
Entente  had  prepared  for  it ;  but  he  wrote  seldom  and 
then  in  constraint  and  haste,  and  came  to  comfort  her 
at  the  chateau  never. 

Because  the  highways  everywhere  were  choked  with 
refugees  from  the  fast-shrinking  frontiers,  the  foothills 
overrun  with  soldiers  beating  home  from  defeat  and 
taking  toll  as  they  went  of  the  land  which  permitted  its 
new  spokesmen  to  disown  them,  Gisella  was  careful  to 
restrict  her  rides  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chateau; 
so  seldom  met  a  soul  other  than  some  lout  of  a  peasant- 
tenant,  seldom  saw  a  sight  more  cheering  than  vistas 
of  a  countryside  sullen  in  the  clamp  of  frost  or  sullenly 
taking  the  scourge  of  those  pitiless  cold  pours.  She  all 
but  forgot  how  to  hope. 

In  their  good  time,  however,  the  wintry  heavens  re- 
lented .  .  . 

She  was  riding  in  the  rain  that  dpy  and,  in  discontent 
with  the  deadliness  of  following  the  same  trails  always, 
had  struck  farther  than  was  prudent  into  the  highlands 
back  of  the  chateau.  Dusk  was  at  hand,  she  had  just 
turned  and  passed  the  groom  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
at  her  heels,  when  she  heard  that  first  call  falling  from 
the  zenith,  that  call  of  Romance  unmistakable,  the 
sustained  nervous  snore  of  an  airplane  in  full  flight. 

That  anybody  should  either  care  or  dare  to  fly  in 
such  weather  was  cause  enough  for  amazement;  and 
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coming  just  then  to  a  wide  glade  in  the  woods,  Gisella 
halted  her  mare  and  looked  aloft. 

The  clouds  hung  so  low  their  bellies  seemed  to  brush 
the  very  treetops.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  pilot 
up  there  should  know  where  he  was,  the  poor  fellow  in 
all  likelihood  was  lost  and  driving  to  certain  death  in 
the  mirk.  The  thickening  drone  told  that  the  plane 
was  not  only  near  at  hand  but  flying  low;  and  in  an- 
other moment  it  took  definition  immediately  overhead 
and  came  swooping  down  at  a  frightful  pace.  Only  when 
so  close  to  earth  that  Gisella  was  half-deafened  and 
imagined  she  could  feel  the  draught  of  the  propeller  did 
it  change  its  mind  about  committing  suicide — and  mur- 
der— and  begin  to  soar  again. 

By  that  time  the  girl  was  much  too  busy  to  see  what 
became  of  it.  The  other  horse  had  bolted,  shaving  the 
mare  so  nearly  that  she  in  turn  went  mad.  The  two — 
the  groom  clinging  to  the  leader's  mane — streamed 
away  through  lacing  woodland  tracks  like  shapes  of 
panic  shuttling  the  mazes  of  a  nightmare. 

Once  the  mare  had  the  bit  in  her  teeth,  Gisella  could 
do  nothing,  horsemanship  alone  served  to  hold  her  in 
the  saddle,  and  that  barely.  She  saw  the  groom  plucked 
from  his  by  a  branch.  Then  the  ranked  trees  blended 
into  a  giddy  blur,  sprays  of  wet  twigs  switched  her 
cheeks  and  limbs,  other  branches  did  their  malicious 
best  to  unhorse  her  as  well,  and  she  had  to  fight  for 
breath  against  the  snatchings  of  the  wind.  In  the  end, 
leaving  the  forest  for  fields  but  lately  ploughed,  the 
mare  began  to  slip  and  labour ;  and  the  girl,  tightening 
the  grasp  of  her  knees  on  heaving  flanks,  took  command 
again.  But  not  until  she  had  succeeded  in  reining 
down  to  a  walk  did  she  find  time  to  see  the  airplane. 

It  had  made  a  fair  landing  and  stood,  with  motor 
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dumb  and  propeller  still,  over  against  the  farther  wall 
of  woodlands.  Three  figures  were  climbing  out  of  the 
fuselage;  the  first  two,  as  they  jumped  down,  turning 
to  lend  the  third  a  hand ;  a  circumstance  which — seeing 
that  all  wore  the  leathern  gear  of  aviators — led  the 
girl  to  suspect  that  the  last  must  be  a  woman.  With 
perhaps  more  excuse,  she  was  sensitive  to  the  temper 
of  alarm  and  hostility  which  informed  their  common 
attitude  as  the  three  turned  to  observe  her  approach. 
Directly,  however,  with  a  lively  gesture,  one  detached 
and  ran  to  meet  her. 

Gisella's  heart  skipped  a  beat,  the  glow  in  her  cheeks 
deepened.  Long  before  she  could  make  out  his  features 
she  was  in  no  more  doubt.  Impossible  to  mistake  that 
careless,  graceful  carriage,  inconceivable  that  any  two 
men  could  have  the  trick  of  holding  the  head  at  that 
same  spirited,  quizzical  angle  .  .  . 

"Gisella !"  she  was  gaily  hailed.  "I  say,  what  a  thin 
squeak  for  you ! — for  the  lot  of  us,  if  it  comes  to  that. 
And  what  a  horsewoman  you've  grown  to  be !" 

"But  your  flying,  Stevey,"  the  girl  cried,  pulling  up 
to  let  a  gloved  hand  fall  into  the  young  man's,  "is  as 
crazy  as  they  said — crazier!  What  madness  to  risk 
your  neck  on  a  day  like  this !" 

"Not  so.  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  all  right.  Even 
in  this  smother,  I  wasn't  a  kilometer  shy  of  my  mark, 
the  first  shot.  I  don't  mind  admitting,  though,  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  I  saw  you  sitting  down 
there,  calmly  asking  for  it;  I  came  jolly  near  crash- 
ing, even  if  I  couldn't  know  it  was  you." 

"But  what  are  you  telling  me,  Stevey?"  Gisella 
freed  her  fingers  and  prettily  frowned.  Her  heart  was 
running  wild,  but  she  might  plume  herself  on  an  ex- 
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cellent  bit  of  acting.  "You  aren't  asking  me  to  believe 
this  was  your  obj  ective  I" 

"It  was  nowhere  else.  People  kept  telling  me  what  a 
raving  beauty  you'd  turned  out  till  I  couldn't  rest — 
had  to  see  for  myself.  Can't  blame  me  for  being  some- 
thing of  a  skeptic  till  this  blessed  moment — can  you, 
Gisella? — considering  that  the  last  time  I  clapped  eyes 
on  you — my  God!  it's  four  years — you  were  just  a 
weedy  youngster." 

"Not  too  young  for  you  to  practise  on."  Gisella 
demurely  took  up  the  reins,  and  the  mare  moved  on 
toward  the  plane,  her  recent  terrors  all  forgotten,  or 
soothed  away  by  the  hand  which  Count  Stephen  Zay 
was  resting  on  her  neck  as  he  trudged  alongside.  "War 
hasn't  changed  you,  Stevey:  I  really  hoped,  almost,  it 
might  sober  you  a  trifle;  but  you've  come  back  the 
same  old  spendthrift,  never  counting  the  cost  of  fine 
words  to  turn  a  poor  maid's  head  with." 

"Oh  very  well!"  The  man  misunderstood  heaved  a 
sigh  from  his  boots.  "Just  because  it's  only  me,  you 
spurn  my  slavish  adoration.  But  let  some  smooth- 
spoken stranger  with  a  bad  eye  come  along  and  tell  you 
you  are,  all  things  considered,  not  downright  hard  to 
look  at — you'll  believe  him  like  a  shot.  I'll  wager  some- 
thing you  haven't  in  all  these  years  given  me  four 
thoughts." 

"I  wouldn't  be  too  sure.  Women  left  with  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  and  pray  find  time  for  a  lot  of  thinking, 
Stevey."  The  girl  made  a  smile  good  which  called  her 
philosophy  coinage  as  dubious  as  his  professions.  "Still, 
you  aren't  telling  me  what's  back  of  this  freak  of 
yours  today,  are  you?" 

"I  always  speak  the  truth,"  the  young  man  with  a 
straight  face  protested.  "I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you, 
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Gisella — and  brought  a  brace  of  friends  along  to  call 
on  Prince  Koloman." 

"A  fine  tale ! — when  all  the  world  knows  father  is  in 
Budapest." 

"What  all  the  world  knows  isn't  so,  as  a  rule.  If  he 
hasn't  turned  up  by  this  time,  he's  on  his  way,  he's 
due  at  the  chateau  any  minute." 

"Stevey !" — Gisella  unwittingly  twitched  the  mare  to 
a  stop — "you're  not  joking?" 

"No  fear.  I  never  took  the  chance  of  all  that  weather 
up  there  just  to  drop  in  and  rag  you.  If  you  think  it's 
any  lark  to  fumble  one's  way  through  air  packed  with 
wet  cotton-wool — well!  you  ask  His  Majesty  and  Il- 
ly ri  a  Apaffy  how  they  liked  it." 

"The  King!" 

The  girl  had  till  then  taken  so  little  interest  it 
amounted  to  none  in  Stephen  Zay's  companions,  had 
been  too  deeply  stirred  by  this  meeting,  so  long  fore- 
seen in  dreams,  and  so  entirely  unexpected,  to  have 
place  in  her  awareness  for  idle  curiosity.  But  now  that 
they  were  near  enough,  now  that  she  looked  aside  and 
saw  their  faces  who  were  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
plane,  one  startled  glance  sufficed,  Gisella  with  a  small 
gasp  slipped  from  the  saddle  and  made  haste  to  render 
her  homage  to  royalty  without  a  throne. 

This,  too,  was  a  young  man,  of  soldierly  person, 
finely  joined  and  poised;  a  right  kingly  presence  still 
to  a  vision  in  thrall  to  the  glamour  which  Charles  had 
worn  for  it  ever  since  his  coronation.  Even  so,  she  was 
sad  to  see  how  the  griefs  of  his  little  reign  had  aged 
him.  That  sleek,  almost  too  handsome  countenance  was 
worn  today  and  channelled,  the  features  whose  delicacy 
was  all  but  feminine  were  pinched,  the  petulant  set  of 
the  full-lipped  Habsburg  mouth  had  grown  more  em- 
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phatic ;  only  the  eyes  were  as  clear  and  steady  as  ever, 
and  as  kind. 

"Gisella  Illeshazy !"  the  King  greeted  the  confounded 
girl,  and  took  her  hand  before  she  knew  it  and  in  a  way 
which  forbade  the  deep  courtesy  of  etiquette  she  would 
otherwise  have  given  him.  "I  trust  very  truly,  my  dear, 
you  have  come  to  no  harm  of  your  scare,  back  there." 

"But  no,  your  Majesty,  I  am  quite  all  right — only 
so  surprised  !" 

"Prince  Koloman  hadn't  told  you  ?" 

"Father  hasn't  been  home  in  weeks,  your  Majesty; 
no  message  had  come  from  him  up  to  the  hour  when  I 
started  for  my  ride — we  had  no  warning  whatever  of 
this  great  honour." 

"I  am  sure,  just  the  same,  we'll  find  him  waiting  for 
us."  The  King  marked  a  glimmer  in  Gisella's  look. 
"And  what  amuses  you?" 

"I  am  thinking  of  my  aunt,  your  Majesty.  She  will 
be — overwhelmed !" 

"Elisabeth  Monaky?  I  have  no  doubt!"  Charles  gave 
a  little  grimace  in  witness  to  memories  still  quick  of 
that  flighty  spirit.  "It  is  too  bad  of  us  to  drop  on  her 
poor  head,  out  of  the  very  clouds,  like  this.  But  we 
assumed,  of  course,  word  would  be  sent  you  in  good 
time." 

"Prince  Koloman,  your  Majesty,"  Stephen  Zay  ven- 
tured, "must  have  been  unavoidably  detained,  and 
thought  it  unwise  to  send  any  message  which  might  be 
intercepted." 

"Possibly."  The  King's  smile  had  faded,  a  careworn 
look  replaced  it.  "He  is  the  wisest  and  truest  friend  I 
have  left.  I  have  every  confidence  in  his  discretion.  .  .  . 
But  is  it  possible  you  and  Illyria  Apaffy  are  not  ac- 
quainted, Gisella?" 
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The  lady  Charles  named  was  standing  by  with  an 
air  of  good-natured  patience,  carrying  her  masculine 
costume  so  piquantly  that  she  might  have  come  straight 
from  the  footlights  of  opera-bouffe.  And  in  spite  of  its 
severe  head-dress  Gisella  thought  her  face  quite  the 
loveliest  she  had  ever  seen ;  while  the  smile  which  Illyria 
Apaffy  had  ready  for  her  was,  in  one  true  word, 
bewitching. 

"Your  Majesty  forgets  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  Schonbrunn  when  the  Countess  Apaffy 
was  in  Vienna.  But  I  have  heard  so  much  " 

"Heavens!"  a  contralto  warm  with  derision  inter- 
rupted— "never  tell  his  Majesty  what  you  have  heard 
about  me,  my  dear!  He  is  so  easily  scandalized — and 
disapproves  of  me  too  much  already .**  Illyria  bore  viva- 
ciously down  on  Gisella,  caught  her  hands,  pecked  at 
her  cheeks.  "Your  father  and  my  mother  were  cousins ; 
and  that's  the  one  thing  reconciles  me  to  finding  you 
as  pretty  as  they  said;  although,"  that  proudest 
beauty  of  Vienna  laughed,  with  her  head  at  a  critical 
perk — "they  erred  on  the  side  of  under-exaggeration. 
And  you  can  blush — how  I  envy  you,  Gisella!" 

"But  you  do  confuse  me.  Besides,  it  isn't  true,  you 
know,  madame  " 

"You  must  call  me  Illyria,  since  we're  kinswomen." 

"That's  what  I  mean — Illyria — we're  not,  really. 
Surely  you  know  my  mother  was  American,  I  am 
Prince  Koloman's  daughter  only  by  adoption." 

"Then  adopting  you  was  the  most  patriotic  act  of 
his  whole  career.  Doesn't  your  Majesty  agree,  it  would 
have  been  rank  treason  to  let  so  much  charm  and 
beauty  be  anything  but  Hungarian  ?" 

"Please,  please!"  Gisella  begged.  "What  can  I  say? 
You  make  me  forget  I  keep  you  standing  in  the  wet 
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while  I  listen  to  pretty  speeches.  My  father  never 
would  forgive  that.  And  one  of  his  guests  the  King!" 

"King?"  Charles  echoed  with  a  wry  mouth.  "King  of 
what  today,  I  wonder?" 

"King  of  Hungary  always,  no  matter  what  has  hap- 
pened," the  girl  stoutly  asserted.  "I  answer  for  every 
Illeshazy  heart,  your  Majesty." 

"Ah  well!"  Charles  sighed,  and  shrugged — "tomor- 
row, they  say,  is  also  a  day." 

"And  now  if  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave  to  ride 
on  and  send  back  a  car  .  .  .  There  is  a  road,  not  a 
very  good  one,  I'm  afraid,  but  not  far  away." 

"Is  it  a  long  walk  to  the  chateau?" 

"Something  short  of  a  kilometer,  your  Majesty." 

"Then  let  us  walk,  by  all  means.  It  will  do  us  good, 
after  two  hours  of  one  cramped  position  in  that  plane 
of  yours,  Stephen.  If  you  and  Gisella  will  be  good 
enough  to  lead  the  way  .  .  ." 

Stephen  had  the  mare  by  the  bridle;  but  when  he 
offered  to  give  the  girl  a  leg  up  she  shook  her  head. 
"I'd  rather  walk,  thanks,  and  make  friends  with  you, 
Stevey.  You  bring  her  along:  she  likes  you;  I'm  sure 
she  would  never  have  let  anybody  else  lead  her  up 
under  the  very  wings  of  this  flying  dragon."  Where- 
upon Stephen  slipped  an  arm  through  the  reins  and 
fell  into  step. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  gloaming,  but  a  little  while  ago  so  dreary,  was 
all  at  once  a  singing  blue,  the  matted  leaves  they  trod 
made  a  pattern  of  many  colours  tenderly  blended,  the 
drops  were  opalescent  that  stripped  limbs  wore  like 
gems ;  and  the  breath  of  the  rain-wet  woods  was  sud- 
denly more  suave  than  airs  of  Araby.  And  vaguely 
troubled  by  the  riddle  it  was,  that  she  should  have 
been  numb  so  long  to  all  these  wonders,  she  who  had 
so  much  to  ask  was  afraid  to  speak  lest  sounds  as  crude 
as  human  speech  dispel  the  magic. 

Self-consciousness  stole  a  look  askance.  Happily 
Stephen  was  too  busy  just  then  to  see  it.  The  capti- 
vated mare,  treading  daintily  at  his  heels,  was  nuzzling 
his  shoulder  for  attention,  and  it  was  delighting  the 
young  man  to  humour  her. 

He  had  always  had  a  way  with  animals. 

Memory  cast  back  across  a  gulf  of  twilight  years, 
Gisella  recalled  with  a  new-old  thrill  how  a  stripling 
in  his  middle  teens,  making  his  first  call  at  the  chateau 
after  her  arrival  from  America,  had  coolly  stepped 
down  from  his  motor  into  a  brawl  of  the  half-savage 
wolf-hounds  which  Koloman  bred  for  the  fun  of  taming 
them;  and  with  a  few  careless  words  had  made  the 
pack,  to  its  last,  most  ill-dispositioned  dog,  his  friends. 
From  that  moment,  when  she,  a  skinny  little  wretch 
of  eleven  with  freckles  as  big  as  her  eyes  and  a  heart 
swollen  with  homesickness,  had  watched  the  boy  prove 
his  mettle,  a  hero-worship  dated  which  time  had  trans- 
muted into  something  so  rare  that  Gisella  hesitated  to 
breathe  its  name  even  to  herself,  lest  the  winds  steal 
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her  whisper  and  sing  it  in  the  ears  of  an  envious  and  a 
carping  world. 

So  jealously,  indeed,  had  the  growing  girl  guarded 
her  secret,  she  was  sure  nobody,  least  of  all  Stephen, 
had  until  this  hour  had  any  inkling  of  it. 

Now  .  .  .  She  was  no  more  so  sure.  She  was  still 
inwardly  a-quake  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again, 
after  his  War-long  time  at  the  Front,  and  hardly  dared 
hope  her  agitation  had  passed  unnoticed — was  mon- 
daine  enough  in  her  own  right  not  to  underrate  the 
cleverness  of  an  older  woman's  eyes  and  intuitions. 
Then,  too,  there  was  this  marked  consideration  which 
the  King  was  manifesting.  True,  he  was  the  King,  and 
Illyria  a  beautiful  woman;  but  that  his  marriage  to 
Zita  had  been  first  of  all  a  love  match  was  notorious; 
and  no  one  who  knew  what  a  devoted  husband  he  was 
would  believe  Charles  was  hanging  back  so  far  the  bet- 
ter to  press  a  flirtation. 

A  second  shy  glance  caught  Stephen  slyly  smiling. 
Did  he,  too,  suspect?  Heaven  knew  she  had  given  him, 
perhaps  still  was  giving  him,  ample  excuse.  It  was  in- 
stinctive then  to  throw  a  screen  of  words  between  them. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  Stevey?" 

"Oh,  I'm  to  blame,  as  usual."  The  young  man  un- 
doubtedly had  his  private  reason  for  preferring  to 
answer  in  English.  "That  poor  devil  back  there  is  in  a 
fearful  state  of  nerves,  and  no  wonder,  considering 
what  he's  been  through  since  the  Armistice.  He's  at  his 
wit's  end  and  in  a  fair  way  to  go  plumb  dotty  if  some- 
body doesn't  do  something  to  soothe  him." 

"You  mean,  you  thought  it  would  help  His  Majesty 
to  see  Father?" 

"I'm  hoping  it  will.  Matters  have  worked  into  such  a 
pass,  I  simply  had  to  wangle  him  away  from  Eckartsau 
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for  a  few  hours  and  let  some  sensible  body  like  Koloman 
give  him  a  good  talking  to." 

"You  forget  what  a  hopeless  ignoramus  I  am,  Stevey. 
We've  been  marooned  for  months  here  in  this  wilder- 
ness, Aunt  Elisabeth  and  I,  starving  for  news  and 
barely  keeping  body  and  soul  together  on  hearsay." 

"But  at  least  you  know  how  their  Majesties  were 
bundled  out  of  Schonbrunn  on  an  hour's  notice,  like 
tenants  of  a  skinflint  landlord,  dispossessed  for  not 
paying  the  rent  on  the  nail  " 

"To  Austria's  eternal  shame!" 

"If  it  comes  to  that,"  the  young  man  in  quiet  bitter- 
ness confessed,  "I'm  not  precisely  besotted  with  pride 
in  being  a  Hungarian  today.  Though  I'll  never  admit 
what  happened  in  sequel  to  their  eviction  could  have 
happened  in  Hungary.'' 

"Tell  me.  As  I  said,  we  hear  nothing — nothing  but 
rumours." 

"Why!  as  an  act  of  signal  clemency,  the  People's 
Council  in  Vienna  consented  to  let  the  royal  family 
crawl  into  Eckartsau  to  get  out  of  the  rain;  after 
which  it  proceeded  to  forget  its  fine  promises  of  protec- 
tion. They  found  there,  in  the  schloss — oh!  nothing 
whatever,  neither  food  nor  servants,  not  even  bed  linen. 
For  the  first  few  nights  they  had  to  go  to  bed  without 
undressing  and  use  their  wraps  for  blankets ;  and  every- 
day Charles  was  obliged  to  go  pot  hunting  in  the  park 
to  keep  his  children  from  going  hungry.  On  top  of  all 
that  came  this  treachery  in  Budapest  and  the  demand 
for  abdication  .  .  ." 

Gisella  gave  a  murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  and 
Stephen  a  curt  laugh. 

"Wait  till  you  hear  the  rest  of  it !  The  minute  they 
saw  the  Crown  of  St  Stephen  go  glimmering,  the  hot- 
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heads  amongst  us,  like  Illyria  and  her  pip-squeak 
husband,  and  Beleznay  and  his  lot,  began  to  clamour 
for  a  surprise  putsch  on  Budapest  to  put  a  crimp  in 
Karolyi's  programme  and  Charles  back  on  his  throne. 
That's  the  business  that  brings  us  here  " 

"Stephen!"  With  a  catch  of  gladness  in  her  voice, 
the  girl  halted.  "You  don't  mean  it's  to  be  launched 
from  hereabouts?" 

"Not  if  I  can  prevent  it."  His  tone  said  the  young 
man  was  sorry  to  deliver  this  facer,  but  no  less  decided. 
"Come  along,  Gisella,  I  don't  want  Illyria  to  catch  up 
and  hear  ...  I  mean,  I  persuaded  the  King  to  come 
here  on  the  slim  chance  that  your  father  might  be  able 
to  argue  him  out  of  this  lunacy.  As  matters  stand, 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal;  but  I  seem  to  be  the  only 
one  at  all  close  to  Charles  who  knows  that.  Illyria  and 
the  rest  can't  see  anything  but  how  easy  it  would  be. 
This  precious  Provisional  Hungarian  Republic  hasn't 
got  the  people  behind  it,  only  a  handful  of  blackguard 
journalists  and  a  riffraff  of  soreheads.  One  really  de- 
termined gesture  would  send  them  scuttling  like  rats 
to  their  bolt-holes  and  leave  the  way  clear  to  the 
throne." 

"Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name !  " 

"Because — this  is  where  the  catch  comes  in — the 
Entente  won't  stand  for  any  such  coup  d'etat.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Lloyd-George,  all  that  gang,  are  drunk  as 
lords  on  Wilson's  fine  phrases,  and  now  Charles  is  out, 
they  won't  hear  of  making  peace  with  a  Habsburg, 
they'll  make  peace  with  nobody  but  the  sovereign  Hun- 
garian people — if  any,  and  when  found.  Until  the  Peace 
is  signed,  whether  or  not  Karolyi's  giddy  Republic  lasts 
that  long,  it's  suicidal  to  dream  of  attempting  a 
restoration." 
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"And  I  am  to  understand  you  made  this  dangerous 
flight  today  for  no  purpose  but  to  tell  the  King  that 
when  you  got  here?" 

"I'm  just  a  rude,  untutored  fighting  man,"  Stephen 
Zay  sighed.  "Nobody  listens  to  me.  The  only  dodge  I 
could  think  of,  to  save  the  King  from  being  nabbed  and 
sent  to  some  new  St  Helena,  was  to  seem  to  fall  in 
with  the  scheme  and  agree  to  fly  here,  the  first  thick 
day,  for  a  council  of  war  with  Koloman.  We  had  to 
wait  for  specially  foul  weather,  you  understand,  to 
cover  the  King's  absence  from  Eckartsau  without  leave 
— and,  if  that's  found  out,  where  he's  been.  Belez- 
nay  got  away  for  Budapest  by  motor  at  dawn  to  find 
your  father  and  fetch  him.  I'm  not  really  worried 
about  the  upshot;  Koloman's  the  one  level-head  in  our 
camp  whose  words  will  weigh  with  Charles  today.  But 
even  if  Koloman  should  fail  to  talk  him  round — and 
that's  going  to  be  a  job,  the  Lord  knows!  with  Zita 
heart  and  soul  for  the  putsch  and  hang  the  expense — 
even  if  my  little  plot  fails,  my  conscience  will  be  clear, 
I'll  have  done  all  I  could  as  a  good  friend  to  my  King." 

The  last  of  the  dusk  was  draining  into  black  night, 
Gisella  could  barely  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
man  beside  her;  but  the  gallant  poise  of  his  head  she 
could  see  and  must  respond  to. 

"It  won't  fall  through,  Stevey — it  mustn't !" 

"I  knew  I  could  count  on  you  to  use  your  influence 
with  Koloman." 

"Did  you?"  Flattered  as  she  was,  and  glad  to  her 
marrow,  it  was  none  the  less  her  part  to  ask  in  innocent 
wonder:  "How  did  you  know?" 

"Because  you're  Hungarian  only  by  accident  of 
adoption.  Otherwise,  there'd  be  no  trusting  you." 
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"Is  that  a  patriotic  speech,  and  worthy  of  a 
Magyar?" 

"Oh !  the  Magyar's  your  lad  for  a  lost  cause  every 
time,  for  a  short  life  and  a  lively  one.  The  madder  the 
adventure,  the  madder  he  always  is  to  have  a  go  at  it. 
Only  show  him  it's  bound  to  be  a  bust — he  won't  even 
stop  to  make  his  will  before  he  sets  out  to  die  for  it." 

"I  don't  believe,"  the  girl  remonstrated,  not  without 
a  trace  of  pique,  "you  know  how  real  my  sym- 
pathies  " 

"Your  heart's  true  to  Hungary,  I  know,  Gisella ;  but 
your  head,  thank  God!  was  screwed  on  in  the  States." 


CHAPTER  III 

Her  comment  fell  directly  in  a  forced  laugh:  "I  sup- 
pose I  may  take  that  as  a  compliment  .  . 

"You  jolly  well  know  you  may."  In  a  tone  more 
guarded  Stephen  added:  "Mind  your  eye,  Gisella. 
Here's  Beleznay." 

They  had  been  for  several  minutes  threading  the 
backways  of  the  park  and  now  had  come  abruptly  out 
on  the  main  drive,  close  under  the  loom  of  the  chateau. 
Here  a  broken  rank  of  golden  windows  made  the  edge 
of  nightfall  denser,  and  a  gush  of  saffron  light  from 
the  front  doors  picked  out  a  portly  automobile  at 
pause  beneath  the  porte-cochere  with  a  cloaked  mili- 
tary figure  by  it,  alertly  turned  their  way,  as  though 
arrested  on  the  point  of  springing  up  the  steps  by  the 
sudden  crunching  of  loose  stone  under  their  feet. 

A  new  curiosity  stirred  :  though  he  was  by  no  means 
distantly  related  to  the  Illeshazys,  it  had  thus  far  been 
Gisella's  fortune  to  know  Count  Ludwig  Beleznay  by 
his  bad  name  only. 

The  dynasties  that  ruled  all  Europe  yesterday  were 
not  more  closely  knit  by  intermarriage  than  the  Mag- 
yar aristocracy.  Even  while  still  groping  for  trust- 
worthy contacts  with  this  alien  world  to  which  her 
mother's  second  marriage  had  transplanted  her,  Gisella 
had  speedily  left  off  thinking  it  "funny"  that  every 
other  new  face  met  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Ille- 
shazy  circle  should  belong  to  someone  entitled,  taking 
the  child  as  what  she  was  by  grace  of  adoption,  to  call 
her  cousin.  Stephen  himself  was  in  some  sort  a  kinsman. 

Ludwig  Beleznay  had,  however,  always  moved  by 
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choice  in  purlieus  of  Magyar  society  which  her  father 
shunned.  His  lands  in  Hungary  saw  him  so  seldom  it 
was  a  local  commonplace  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
Beleznay  tenants  wouldn't  know  their  lord  if  they  met 
him.  It  suited  him  to  live  six  months  of  every  year  in 
Vienna,  the  other  six  in  Paris,  and  leave  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  estates  to  stewards,  complacently — as 
long  as  they  didn't  stint  him  in  money — suffering  them 
to  swindle  him  right  and  left  and  wax  rich  by  grinding 
down  the  faces  of  his  peasants.  A  Magyar  magnate,  in 
fine,  of  the  school  all  the  world  knows,  a  wastrel  in  the 
grand  manner. 

Prince  Koloman  Illeshazy  was  of  the  older  school. 
"Granite  head"  they  called  him  in  the  Ballplatz  and 
the  House  of  Magnates.  Passionately  Magyar,  ir- 
reconcilable champion  of  the  ancient  feudal  order  which 
alone  could  perpetuate  Magyar  supremacy  in  Hun- 
gary, Koloman  held  it  a  holy  duty  to  live  in  as  con- 
stant and  close  contact  as  might  be  with  his  people, 
reckoned  an  Austrian  the  meanest  form  of  animal  life 
next  to  a  Prussian,  detested  Vienna,  and  had  never 
remained  in  residence  there  a  day  longer  than  his 
Court  duties  demanded.  It  wasn't  surprising,  then,  that 
Gisella  should  have  heard  him  speak  cuttingly  of  Count 
Ludwig  Beleznay.  The  young  man  had  carved  out  a 
brilliant  war  record  notwithstanding.  And  now  she  was 
to  meet  him  in  a  role  which  biased  her  in  his  favour, 
that  of  a  liegeman  to  the  poor  young  King ! 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  her  hurried  half -whisper 
demanded — "warn  me  against  him?" 

"He's  one  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  putsch-at-any- 
price  party,"  Stephen  in  the  same  manner  told  her, 
"and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  guesses  I'm  not  his  whole- 
hearted henchman." 
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Here  the  man  in  the  cloak  concluded  to  show  the 
chateau  a  shoulder,  and  moved  to  meet  them. 
"What  is  he  like?" 

"Surely  you've  heard  the  byword :  God,  when  He  set 
about  peopling  the  world,  made  men,  women,  and 
Beleznays." 

"Yes :  but  I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  it  means." 

"Don't  be  impatient,  Ludwig  will  soon  enough  dem- 
onstrate .  .  ." 

She  inclined  none  the  less  to  fancy  she  would  like 
the  man.  Taller  than  Stephen  by  half  a  head,  he  han- 
dled a  more  stalwart  body  with  the  grace  of  a  well- 
made  animal  and  the  authority  of  one  who  was  at  home 
wherever  he  found  himself. 

"There  you  are,  Stephen !"  A  heavy  voice,  but  agree- 
ably tuned  and  cordial  ...  "I  was  wondering  .  .  . 
What  have  you  done  with  the  King?" 

"He's  coming  along  with  Illyria.  We  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  up  with  Gisella  Illeshazy  as  soon  as  we 
landed." 

Stephen  halted  formally  to  present  Beleznay;  and 
Gisella,  yielding  her  hand  to  be  punctiliously  saluted, 
was  indefinably  affected  by  something  not  quite  normal 
in  the  glint  of  the  eyes  that  fastened  on  her  face  when 
the  man  lifted  his  head  from  its  deep  obeisance.  But 
there  was  no  more  light  to  see  by  with  any  certainty. 

"Stephen  says  you've  been  to  Budapest  today  to 
fetch  my  father  .  .  ." 

"We  agreed  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  be  seen  leaving 
the  city  together.  Prince  Koloman  was  to  give  me  an 
hour's  start  and  follow  in  his  own  motor." 

Charles  came  up  then  with  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture in  his  two  forfeit  kingdoms  and,  when  he  had 
greeted  Beleznay  and  heard  his  brief  report,  hastened 
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on,  not  to  keep  the  Countess  Monaky,  now  a  startled 
small  presence  on  the  threshold,  waiting  in  the  damp 
air. 

It  would  have  been  wicked  to  deny  that  flustered 
lady  the  sympathy  and  aid  she  needed  to  weather  this 
visitation  with  her  reason.  She  wasn't  at  her  happiest 
better  than  half  efficient  as  a  housekeeper,  and  her 
happiest  was  ever  a  sad  affair  in  any  emergency.  The 
domestic  staff  at  the  chateau  was,  moreover,  still  on 
a  war  footing.  The  regiment  Prince  Koloman  had  led 
to  war — and  left,  almost  to  a  man,  in  trench-graves 
scratched  in  the  flanks  of  the  Carpathians — had  been 
first  recruited  from  among  his  own  tenantry.  Neither 
would  he  have  been  Koloman  Illeshazy  had  he  permitted 
one  able-bodied  male  of  his  household  to  shirk  service. 
A  few  rheumatic  and  doddering  pensioners,  conse- 
quently, were  all  that  remained  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  ill-trained  peasant  maids  withindoors.  Not 
one  of  the  lot  had  ever  been  called  on  to  serve  anything 
but  the  simplest  of  meals,  much  less  wait  on  royalty. 
And  while  Charles  was  present  incognito  and  certainly 
known  by  sight  to  none  of  the  servants,  three  hap- 
chance  guests  of  no  rank  whatever  would  have  caused 
almost  as  much  derangement  of  the  happy-go-lucky 
menage  of  Elisabeth  Monaky.  There  was  everything  to 
be  done  in  the  name  of  hospitality,  an  almost  endless 
continuity  of  tasks  which  Gisella  had  willy-nilly  to 
take  on  her  own  from  the  incompetent  frail  shoulders 
of  the  chatelaine. 

She  was  breathlessly  busy  for  hours,  and  hadn't  had 
time  to  fret  over  the  failure  of  Koloman  to  turn  up 
when,  having  made  a  hurried  toilette,  she  ran  down- 
stairs to  find  the  guests  assembled  for  dinner. 

Beleznay  with  a  concerned  face  was  protesting,  as 
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she  entered  the  drawing-room,  that  he  couldn't  think 
what  had  come  over  Koloman  to  make  him  keep  his 
sovereign  waiting.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  exact 
than  their  understanding.  He  himself  had  lost  a  good 
half  of  his  hour's  lead  through  taking,  in  ignorance  of 
the  lay  of  the  land,  one  wrong  turning.  But  that 
couldn't  have  happened  to  Koloman;  he  knew  his  own 
country,  nobody  better,  had  a  motor  as  fast  as  any  in 
Hungary,  and  notoriously  drove  like  Beelzebub  .  .  . 

The  count  broke  off  to  click  smart  heels  and  bow 
from  the  waist;  and  Gisella  discovered  by  mellow  can- 
dleshine  (the  electric  plant  had  been  for  months  out  of 
repair)  that  Ludwig  Beleznay  would  have  been  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  she  had  ever  met  but  for  a  dis- 
figurement which  rendered  his  type  of  a  Magyar  pa- 
trician peculiarly  repellent :  his  eyes  were  a  blue  so  pale 
they  seemed  in  most  lights  colourless.  You  felt  as 
though  you  were  talking  to  a  piece  of  statuary  which 
some  unholy  art  had  made  quick  and  vivid  with  mortal 
pigment,  all  but  the  blanks  which  the  sculptor  had  left 
to  stand  for  eyes. 

"I  am  right,  am  I  not,  Gisella?" 

She  inclined,  perhaps  pettily,  to  resent  this  arroga- 
tion  of  privilege ;  but  that  was  something  to  dissemble. 

« 'Right'  ?" 

"When  I  insist  nothing  serious  can  possibly  have 
happened  to  Koloman,  nothing  but  some  minor  hin- 
drance detains  him.  The  man  who  came  through  the 
hell  of  the  Russian  advance  without  a  scratch,  the 
victor  in.  .  .  .  How  many  duels,  pray,  has  your  father 
fought?  I've  never  been  mentally  active  enough  to  keep 
the  census  up  to  date." 

"Sixty-three,  I  think." 

"The  hero  of  sixty-three  duels — that's  oae  for  each 
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year  of  his  age,  isn't  it? — wears  a  charmed  life,  no 
doubt  about  that.  Until  his  time  comes  to  die  of  old 
age,  no  harm  can  touch  him." 

"With  all  my  heart  I  hope  so,"  Gisella  earnestly 
agreed,  wondering  if  it  were  only  those  uncanny  eyes 
which  made  her  sensitive  to  a  spirit  behind  them  that 
was  natively  impish  and  mocking.  Whether  or  no,  her 
loyalty  reacted  spontaneously  to  the  hinted  challenge: 
"Still,  we  mustn't  forget,  it  isn't  in  the  Illeshazy  tradi- 
tion for  the  men  of  the  family  to  die  except  with  their 
boots  on." 

"What  is  this  talk  of  dying?"  the  King  remonstrated 
pleasantly  enough  from  his  place  by  the  side  of  Elisa- 
beth Monaky.  "Haven't  we  had  enough  of  that  in  the 
last  four  years,  my  friend?  I  should  say  it  is  more  our 
affair  today  to  find  some  way  to  make  life  worth  while 
for  the  living." 

"Sorry,  sir."  But  an  unabashed  smile  took  from  that 
profession  all  but  its  form.  "I  was  presuming  on  cous- 
inly licence  to  rag  Gisella  a  bit  about  her  father's 
fame  as  a  human  bombproof." 

"I  see,"  Gisella  gravely  allowed;  "you  were  being  a 
comedian.  And  I  supposed  it  was  just  that  you  didn't 
know  any  better." 

Charles  gave  one  of  his  rare  laughs,  and  keen  ap- 
preciation flashed  in  the  smile  which  Beleznay  swung 
back  to  her.  But  the  Countess  Monaky  was  up  and  in 
a  desperate  fidget — taught  as  she  had  been  to  think 
the  woman  unsexed  who,  in  the  sacrosanct  presence  of 
males,  ventured  to  suggest  her  soul  was,  just  possibly, 
her  own.  A  miniature  lady,  she  made  vague  and  timid 
dabs  at  the  air,  as  though  fishing  for  some  unseen 
support. 
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"Gisella,"  she  stammered — "Gisella  only  means, 
Cousin  Ludwig  " 

"Gisella  only  means  what  she  says,"  Beleznay  coun- 
tered, laughing.  "She  gave  me  what  I  asked  for.  But 
I'm  no  glutton;  and  I  shall  prove  it  by  devoting  the 
rest  of  my  visit  to  winning  back  the  place  I've  lost  in 
her  favour." 

"You  are  staying,"  the  girl  pensively  asked — "how 
long,  Count  Beleznay?" 

He  took  this  in  good  part,  too;  and  now  in  any  but 
a  poor  conceit  with  herself,  and  no  more  at  odds,  either, 
with  life  that,  by  returning  to  hei*  Stephen,  had  proved 
its  most  tedious  doldrums  well  worth  enduring,  the  girl 
found  it  easier  to  condone  the  smack  of  the  gamin 
which,  for  all  of  his  high  birth,  seasoned  the  humour 
of  Ludwig  Beleznay.  Say  what  you  would,  this  young 
man  was  very  much  himself,  like  no  one  else;  and  an 
original  was  a  find  in  a  world  full  of  dull  folk  doing 
their  dull  best  not  to  be  different.  And  even  as  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  measure  every  man  one  met  by 
Stephen,  it  were  unjust  to  condemn  Beleznay  simply 
because  Koloman  didn't  much  care  for  him.  A  bad  land- 
lord he  might  be,  indolent,  irresponsible,  improvident; 
but  so  had  his  forbears  been,  and  so,  Heaven  knew, 
were  most  of  his  peers  contemporary.  Few  among  them 
were  as  conscientious  as  Koloman  or  willing  to  admit 
that  a  Magyar  magnate  was  other  than  essentially  a 
free  spirit,  exempt  from  every  duty  except  to  be  orna- 
mental, few  ever  permitted  anything  but  want  of  pence 
to  interfere  with  their  amusements.  It  was  altogether 
likely  that  Beleznay  had  fallen  into  his  bad  graces 
through  nothing  more  heinous  than  lining  up  with  the 
opposition  to  Koloman  in  the  House  of  Magnates.  Or 
he  might  be,  and  probably  was,  by  chance  of  birth  a 
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Catholic:  no  wilful  transgression  could  be  more  cal- 
culated to  win  him  the  disfavour  of  that  militant 
Calvinist. 

And  then,  Gisella  considered,  if  his  humour  was  ec- 
centric, he  had  found  an  atmosphere  here  to  nourish 
and  inspire  it.  Never,  she  was  sure,  had  this  proud  old 
drawing-room  held  a  company  so  variously  arranged 
for  dinner:  His  Majesty  in  the  tweeds  his  flying  suit 
had  covered,  Stephen  in  war-worn  regimentals ;  Illyria 
Apaffy  wearing  a  sports  suit  that  must  have  been 
smuggled  through  somehow  from  the  rue  de  la  Paix, 
Ludwig  Beleznay — of  all  costumes  for  his  day  of  head- 
long motoring! — a  morning  coat,  striped  trousers  and 
pale  spats ;  and  Aunt  Elisabeth,  who  presumably  had 
thought  to  do  their  royal  guest  honour  by  bedizening 
her  little  self  with  all  the  jewels  she  could  lay  hands 
on,  calling  to  mind,  no  matter  how  hard  one  tried  not 
to  think  it,  a  skimpy  funeral  plume  trying  its  bravest 
to  be  a  Christmas  tree. 

Gisella  herself  had  made  her  change  of  dress  with 
the  informality  by  which  the  guests  were  bound  as 
much  in  mind  as  the  respect  due  royalty.  And  whereas 
the  best  of  her  wardrobe  indisputably  dated,  and  Illyria 
Apaffy  might  turn  up  her  pretty  nose  at  garments  so 
demode,  the  day  had  hardly  passed  yet  when  even  the 
children  of  princes  were  well  dressed  only  when  shabby ; 
and  the  girl  had  to  comfort  her  the  recent  report  of 
her  mirror  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  simple  silver- 
green  frock  she  had  chosen. 

She  had  more:  the  open  admiration  of  Beleznay,  a 
gleam  of  approval  in  the  sad  eyes  of  the  King,  and  best 
of  all  the  rather  startled  stare  which  Stephen  had  sped 
her  on  rising,  when  her  entrance  interrupted  a  chat 
he  was  having  with  Illyria. 
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She  hadn't  felt  so  gay  in  years,  the  carnival  time  of 
the  Coronation  had  never  afforded  her  an  hour  of  such 
light-heartedness.  But  she  had  then  been  barely  out  of 
mourning  for  her  Mother;  and  all  the  gaiety  of  those 
days  had  been  counterfeit,  the  thickening  frown  of 
defeat  even  then  overcast  the  most  brilliant  gatherings, 
and  all  the  trumpets  and  the  drums,  the  huzzas,  the 
singing  and  the  laughter  had  not  been  loud  enough  to 
din  down  the  unheard  rumour  of  the  guns  .  .  . 

The  times  today  might  be  as  parlous,  the  skies  as 
scowling:  she  was  none  the  less  like  a  young  thing  re- 
leased to  life  again  from  four  years  of  nightmare- 
ridden  sleep  in  hibernation. 

And  all  because  the  War  had  spared  Stephen  .  .  . 

If  Koloman  would  only  come  in  now,  she  thought, 
her  cup  would  be  brimming;  and  because  there  was  no 
sign  of  him  she  straightway  began  to  worry.  The  King 
had  drawn  her  into  conversation  with  Elisabeth 
Monaky  and  Ludwig  Beleznay;  she  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  herself  but  never  for  a  minute  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  what  they  were  discussing — she  was  listening 
all  the  while  less  to  her  company  than  to  the  stillness 
of  the  night  beyond  that  so  ominously  held  unbroken. 

Illyria  Apaffy,  keeping  Stephen  Zay  by  her  on  a 
settee  half  the  length  of  the  room  away,  interrupted 
their  quiet  talk:  with  a  signal  of  fine  eyes,  calling  the 
young  man  to  heed  the  other  group. 

"Prenez  garde,  mon  ami!"  her  amused  voice  added 
without  change  of  pitch. 

He  was  obedient,  but  after  a  moment  looked  back 
with  the  lifting  brows  of  one  who  had  found  the  clue 
uninforming:  "Comment?" 

"That  sweet  young  thing  over  there  is  distrait," 
Illyria  went  on  in  French.  "Beware  a  j  ealous  woman !" 
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"  'Jealous' — of  me !  You  were  never  more  mistaken. 
Gisella  isn't  even  thinking  of  me." 

"How  tiresome  you  are."  Yet  the  smile  that  covered 
him  was  warm  with  indulgence.  "And  how  naive!  When 
will  you  learn  women  in  love  develop  a  sixth  sense?" 
With  a  sigh  the  first  beauty  of  the  Court  that  was  no 
more  despaired  of  him,  and  sat  up.  "It  is  time  we 
joined  them  over  there,  we  have  been  indiscreet  enough 
already.  I  advise  you  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to 
that  young  person  for  the  rest  of  this  evening — if  Lud- 
wig  will  let  you  get  near  her." 

"Oh?"  Stephen  got  up  in  a  grin.  "You  think  that 
bad  boy  is  epris  already?" 

"If  he  wasted  gestures  with  women  he  wouldn't  be 
Beleznay.  Do  you  care?" 

"Now  it  is  you  who  are  being  tiresome." 

"But  that  is  the  fate  no  woman  who  loves  can  cheat." 
A  wag  of  a  knowing  head  silenced  the  denial  on  his 
lips,  and  for  another  brief  moment  Illyria  held  him 
with  a  look  unfathomable.  "If  not  today,"  she  lightly 
resumed,  turning  away — "as  sure  as  death,  my  friend ! 
— tomorrow." 

"You  haven't  by  any  chance  been  converted  behind 
my  back  to  Calvinism,  have  you?"  Stephen  asked  in 
civil  interest.  "That  was  a  speech  worthy  of  Koloman 
in  his  most  morbid  moment." 

"I  think  you  are  trying  to  turn  my  head  with  your 
flatteries." 

Illyria  delayed  none  the  less  to  listen. 

"Have  you  never  heard  what  he  said  when  the  people 
pelted  his  motor  with  flowers?" 

"Koloman  Illeshazy  ?" 

"It  was  just  after  the  ultimatum  had  been  sent  to 
Serbia.  Outside  the  Imperial  Council  nobody  knew  how 
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hard  the  old  lion  had  fought  to  avert  that — few  know 
it  now,  for  he  never  told  even  those  nearest  to  him.  He 
was  coming  home  beaten,  but  keeping  the  stiff  upper 
lip  he's  famous  for.  Gisella's  mother  met  him  at  the 
station  with  a  motor,  and  so  did  the  war-mad  rabble 
with  the  welcome  of  a  hero.  I  can  imagine  the  smile  he 
must  have  worn  when  he  picked  up  a  rose  that  had 
fallen  in  his  lap  and  gave  it  to  his  wife.  'Soon  perhaps 
stones  instead,'  he  said." 

"And  today  they  are  crying  for  his  blood,  Ludwig 
tells  me,  because  they  claim  he  brought  on  the  War! 
I  wonder,  if  when  he  hears  them,  he  remembers  that 
prophetic  moment!" 

"I  doubt  if  he  listens.  He's  like  that,  the  old  granite 
head,  deaf  to  every  tongue  but  his  duty's,  and  the 
graver  the  danger  the  deafer." 

"Prince  Koloman  stands  in  some  real  danger  today, 
then?" 

"Too  real,"  the  young  man  gloomily  affirmed.  "If 
you  ask  me,  unless  he  can  be  somehow  jockeyed  into 
leaving  the  country  until  things  have  shaken  down 
again,  his  days  are  numbered." 

"And  he  doesn't  know  it?" 

"Nobody  better.  Why  do  you  think  he  keeps  Gisella 
at  such  a  distance?  He  idolizes  her,  he  couldn't  love 
a  daughter  of  his  own  flesh  more  dearly.  And  formerly 
they  were  inseparable.  Now  .  .  .  Kolomon  hasn't  seen 
her  since  before  the  Armistice,  since  we  began  to  crack 
on  the  Piave,  in  fact,  and  defeat  was  certain,  and  the 
gentry  of  the  Galilee  Club  took  heart  and  began  to 
talk  out  loud  about  the  revolution." 

"But  why?"  Illyria  puzzled,  "I  don't  understand,  if 
this  outcry  against  him  is  mistaken,  why  he  doesn't 
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defend  himself,  tell  the  truth  and  prove  it  by  the 
minutes  of  the  Imperial  Council?" 

"He's  too  proud  to  admit  any  necessity  of  defending 
himself  against  a  false  accusation.  Besides,  he  knows 
the  mob  wouldn't  listen,  and  those  who  put  the  cry  for 
his  life  in  its  mouths  wouldn't  give  him  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  If  he  should  live  on,  he  would  be  the  one  Hun- 
garian patriot  strong  and  brave  enough  to  kick  out 
the  false  front  of  this  Provisional  Republic  and  let  the 
country  see  what's  behind  it — Soviet  Russia,  biding  its 
time  to  step  in  and  take  over  a  Hungary  physically, 
morally,  and  spiritually  bankrupt." 

"You  make  it  very  clear,  Stephen.  I  hadn't.  .  .  ." 
In  a  pause  she  didn't  account  for,  Illyria  bent  a  trou- 
bled gaze  on  the  group  about  the  King.  But  those  four 
were  still  making  talk  with  much  animation,  and  the 
woman  presently  resumed  with  eyes  intent  to  Stephen's : 
"Have  you  said  anything  of  this  to  Gisella?" 

"Haven't  had  time.  Anyway,  I'd  rather  not  distress 
her  unless  I  have  to — I'd  rather  wait  and  see  what 
comes  of  my  talk  with  Koloman." 

"You're  very  fond  of  him,  aren't  you,  Stephen?" 

"Our  lands  adjoin;  and  ever  since  my  father  died, 
Koloman  has  filled  his  place  for  me.  Even  if  he  hadn't 
given  me  so  much  cause  to  love  him,  I  still  would  look 
up  to  him:  men  like  him  are  few  and  far  to  seek  in 
Hungary  today." 

"And  that  is  why  you,  too,  have  been  distrait 
tonight?" 

"I  can't  help  worrying  .  . 

"And  I  am  relieved!"  she  daringly  teased  him.  "I 

thought  perhaps  you  had  seen  a  fairer  face  " 

"There  isn't  any." 
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"Or  come  under  the  spell  again  of  a  younger 
romance." 

"Illyria !"  the  young  man  cried  in  a  voice  so  vibrant 
it  must  have  betrayed  them  had  a  more  potent  distrac- 
tion not  befallen  in  the  same  moment — "X  swear  to 
you  " 

"Hush."  A  bold  hand  dropped  to  his  arm  and  made 
its  pressure  peremptory.  "Hark!" 

The  night  in  the  park  was  suddenly  hideous  with 
dogs  baying. 


CHAPTER  IV 


"Koloman's  wolf-hounds,'*  Stephen  Zay  said — "down 
at  the  gate-house" — his  voice  all  at  once  so  flat  with 
abstraction  that  it  earned  the  acute  attention  of  an 
ego  little  used  to  hearing  the  impersonal  accent  from 
the  tongue  of  any  man.  "I  expect  it's  the  old  boy 
they're  welcoming — we'll  know  in  a  minute."  If  a  shade 
of  care  had  passed  from  his  brows,  he  seemed  more  than 
ever  mused  and  remiss ;  and  faint  wonder  gathered 
above  eyes  that  discovered  he  was  watching  Beleznay. 
"Yes,  here  they  come,  boiling  up  the  drive  with  his 
car!" 

The  din  was  growing  momentarily  more  hellish. 
Gisella  was  up  and  courtesying  for  leave  to  meet  her 
father  at  the  door,  while  Beleznay  was  uneasily  getting 
on  his  feet  in  turn,  as  if  of  two  minds  on  some  question 
of  conduct  not  quite  apparent. 

"But  what  furies!"  Illyria  cried  in  an  unaffected 
shudder. 

"They  are  that,"  Stephen  cheerily  affirmed,  recol- 
lecting himself.  "They'd  give  you  a  bad  time  if  they 
ever  caught  you  alone  out  there." 

"Then  why  in  Heaven's  name  does  Koloman  ?" 

"They  are  famous  life  and  theft  insurance.  Where 
will  you  find  better  in  times  like  these,  with  the  police 
hugging  cover  in  the  cities  and  every  footsore  homing 
soldier  free  to  play  bandit  when  and  how  he  pleases? 
Those  dogs  are  the  one  real  reason,  I  imagine,  why 
Koloman  feels  safe  in  leaving  Gisella  and  his  sister  all 
alone  so  far  from  anywhere.  I  shouldn't  care  to  set  foot 
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inside  the  park  after  dark  without  an  invitation,  I  can 
tell  you !" 

Gisella  was  gone,  the  King  was  kindly  holding  the 
agitated  Countess  Monaky  in  conversation,  Beleznay 
in  a  fidget  all  his  own  had  wandered  to  one  of  the 
windows  and  parted  its  hangings. 

44 We  were  fortunate,"  Illyria  supposed,  "not  to  meet 
the  brutes  .  .  ." 

"Oh!  they're  never  turned  loose  till  nightfall,  not 
then  if  guests  are  expected." 

Famished  wolves  might  have  been  quarrelling  over 
their  kill  beneath  the  porte-cochere.  Illyria  lost  colour 
perceptibly  and  offered  to  stop  her  ears. 

"They  sound  as  though  they  were  tearing  somebody 
limb  from  limb!" 

"No  fear.  Koloman's  their  master.  Listen  to  that!" 
A  voice  of  power  was  cracking  like  a  whip  through 
the  clamour,  and  that  was  dwindling  into  a  confusion 
of  glad  yelps,  whines,  and  whimperings.  "Gisella  is  the 
only  other  god  they  know — bar,  of  course,  their 
keepers.  I  used  to  be  a  friend  of  theirs,  but  that  was 
before  the  War,  it  must  be  to  all  purposes  a  new  pack 
now,  and  the  older  dogs  will  have  forgotten  me — they 
haven't  long  memories  as  a  rule." 

Gisella  at  the  door  gave  a  j  oyf ul  cry  of  "Koloman !" 
and  on  top  of  that  another  which  carried  a  note  of 
consternation.  What  her  father  answered  was  in  a  key 
of  affectionate  reassurance.  King  or  no  King,  Elisa- 
beth Monaky  was  unable  to  sit  tight  another  instant, 
and  Charles  got  up  as  she  did.  Beleznay  had  let  the 
hangings  fall  back  across  the  window  and  was  aiming 
a  dark  stare  at  the  arched  entrance  from  the  hall. 
Time  still  for  another  furtive  word  .  .  . 

"How  soon  ?" 
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To  that  intimate  murmur,  to  that  famished  look, 
the  young  man  replied  in  nervous  haste:  "I  can't  be 
sure,  it  all  rests  with  the  King,  how  long  he  sees  fit  to 
keep  us  up  threshing  things  out  with  Koloman." 

A  whisper  promised,  so  fine  it  scarcely  stirred  the 
lips  that  shaped  it :  "I  shall  be  sleepless  .  .  ." 

Prince  Koloman  Illeshazy  came  in  with  Gisella. 

He  was  even  at  that  late  day  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers,  the  vessel  still  of  an  extraordinary  intelligence 
and  vitality ;  as  though,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle-end, 
the  spirit  of  his  strain  burned  at  its  intensest  in  this 
the  last  Illeshazy.  In  his  person  compact  but  never 
stout,  he  had  hair  like  a  white  mane  but  brows  and 
long  moustaches  hardly  grizzled,  and  his  eyes  of  melan- 
choly Oriental  cast  held  none  the  less  a  singularly  clear 
and  constant  fire.  His  carriage  fused  the  elastic  gait 
of  a  gymnast  with  the  poise  of  one  accustomed  to  walk 
in  the  highest  places ;  and  the  proudest  Magyar  noble 
of  his  day  dressed  as  carelessly  as  a  second-hand 
bookseller. 

Tonight,  however,  the  very  extravagance  of  the  dis- 
hevelled figure  he  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
King  pleaded  his  apology:  his  boots  and  trousers  were 
foul  with  mud  of  the  fields,  there  were  smears  of  mud 
on  one  cheek  and  his  hair,  and  the  two  hands  were 
caked  which  he  displayed  in  extenuation  of  his  refusal 
to  take  the  hand  which  Charles  made  haste,  with  a  cry 
of  solicitude,  to  offer  him. 

"An  accident,  your  Majesty;  a  bad  skid  ending  in 
a  smash  less  than  an  hour  from  here." 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  Elisabeth  Monaky. 
Intimations  of  the  Illeshazy  temper  played  like  forked 
lightning  in  the  phrases  which  stilled  her  bleatings. 
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This  accomplished,  silken  courtesy  saluted  Illyria, 
Beleznay,  and  Stephen  before  Koloman  resumed. 

"So  much,  your  Majesty,  for  the  folly  of  travelling 
at  high  speed  on  bad  roads  by  night.  It  cost  me  my 
best  car  and  the  best  of  chauffeurs ;  the  poor  fellow 
was  pinned  down  by  the  tonneau  when  we  went  into  the 
ditch,  and  died  before  anything  could  be  done  to  ex- 
tricate him.  I  was  at  the  wheel,  so  I  have  only  myself 
to  blame;  yet  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  be 
thrown  clear  and  get  off  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
shaking  up." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  Beleznay  commented  in  an 
aside  to  Gisella  that  was  unfortunately  too  audible. 
"A  charmed  life  for  your  money !" 

A  forbidding  stare  flashed  to  him  and  the  lips  be- 
neath the  lush  moustaches  tightened;  but  when  Kolo- 
man spoke  it  was  again  to  Charles. 

"I  had  to  find  my  way  afoot  to  the  nearest  village 
and  wait  there  upwards  of  an  hour  while  they  combed 
the  countryside  for  a  carriage  and  a  brace  of  crowbait. 
I  trust  very  truly  that  this  seeming  abuse  of  your 
Majesty's  good  nature  " 

"I  thank  God,"  Charles  cried,  "that  He  spared  you 
to  us !" 

"And  I,  that  He  spared  me  to  make  your  Majesty 
welcome  to  a  house  so  honoured."  A  suspicion  of 
humour  made  the  shadowed  mouth  sardonic.  "Though 
I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  had  I  been  consulted, 
the  honour  would  have  been  put  off  till  a  more  aus- 
picious day.  Your  Majesty's  life  is  too  precious  to  be 
staked  on  such  airmanship  as  Stephen's  " 

"Count  Stephen  Zay?"  the  King  incredulously  put 
in — "ace  of  aces  in  the  Imperial  air  service  \" 
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"When,"  Koloman  was  stubborn  to  say  out  his  say 
— "the  first  sign  from  you  would  have  fetched  me  post- 
haste to  Eckartsau." 

His  grim  smile  veered  to  Stephen;  and  Gisella  was 
taken  with  a  short  sigh.  The  doubt  was  no  more  form- 
less which  had  been  fretting  her  ever  since  Stephen  had 
told  his  tale  in  explanation  of  this  amazing  escapade, 
her  father's  unerring  acumen  had  searched  out  the  flaw 
in  that,  its  failure  to  allege  any  sound  reason  why  the 
King  should  have  committed  himself  to  such  a  danger- 
ous adventure,  when  the  same  end  might  have  been  won 
by  remaining  quietly  in  Eckartsau  and  bidding  Kolo- 
man  to  him.  And  seeing  a  richer  stain  in  Stephen's 
lean  brown  cheeks,  she  was  strangely  affected  by  a 
flutter  of  inarticulate  misgiving,  as  though  she  shrank, 
without  knowing  why,  from  hearing  the  truth  come 
out  .  .  . 

But  Stephen  was  ready  enough,  and  what  he  had  to 
say  for  himself  was  plausible:  "Would  you  have  con- 
sidered it  wise,  sir,  to  advertise  the  fact  under  the 
noses  of  the  National  People's  Council  that  you  were 
called  to  a  conference  with  His  Majesty?" 

Gisella  took  a  second  sigh,  this  time  one  of  relief. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  it  doesn't  know,  as  it  is,"  Koloman 
obliquely  answered.  The  shine  of  the  eyes  beneath  his 
unkempt  brows  seemed  to  contract  to  pin-points  of  fire 
as  they  travelled  on  to  another  face.  "What  do  you 
think,  Count  Beleznay?" 

"Entirely  as  you  do,  my  dear  Prince  Koloman," 
Beleznay  replied  with  entire  insouciance — "I  am  not 
so  sure,  either.  Good  God!  what  can  anyone  be  sure 
of,  nowadays?  The  de  facto  government  seems  to  hold 
up  in  spite  of  everything;  ergo,  it  is  hardly  as  crazy 
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as  it  seems.  Perhaps  its  Intelligence  is  organized,  at 
least.  Who  knows?" 

"That  is  what  I  am  wondering,"  Koloman  suavely 
chimed:  "Who  knows?"  He  abruptly  elected  to  have 
done  with  that  riddle.  "And  now  if  your  Majesty  will 
permit  me  to  make  myself  more  presentable  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER  V 

Dinner  went  off  with  fair  success.  The  shortage  of 
trained  menservants  was  nobody's  fault,  the  maids 
muddled  through  with  fewer  blunders  than  Gisella  had 
dared  hope  for,  and  the  kitchen  of  the  chateau  proved 
as  good  as  its  fame,  which  was  as  wide  as  its  cellar's : 
Koloman  not  only  boasted  the  appetite  of  a  true 
Magyar,  and  at  every  meal  made  the  boast  good,  but 
was  a  bit  of  a  gourmet  to  boot.  He  had  an  undimmed 
eye  for  a  pretty  woman,  too;  and  Illyria  Apaffy  on 
his  right  lost  no  time  settling  down  to  flirt  with  her 
host  in  good  earnest,  displaying  all  the  zest  of  an  ama- 
teur together  with  the  brilliance  of  a  virtuoso.  And  as 
course  followed  course  of  a  proper  Hungarian  dinner 
— which  never  begins  before  nine  and  is  rated  niggardly 
indeed  if  it  ends  by  midnight — she  saw  the  frozen  rage 
which  Koloman  had  brought  home  from  his  accident 
thaw  by  visible  degrees  and  leave  him  mellow,  with  a 
wit  in  play  which  she  had  almost  forgotten  he  was 
capable  of,  it  had  so  seldom  been  given  rein  since  his 
failure  to  defeat  that  fatal  ultimatum.  And  even  while 
she  hugged  herself  to  see  him  so  once  more,  the  girl 
was  visited  by  an  incongruous,  sad  scrap  of  memory, 
and  for  a  thought  saw  him  as  he  had  been  on  coming 
into  the  Illeshazy  palace  on  the  Margaret  Embankment 
from  the  motor  which  a  shouting  mob  had  marched 
with  all  the  way  across  Pest — saw  Koloman  halt  with 
a  tragic  face  in  the  drawing-room  where  his  closest 
friends  were  waiting  to  add  their  felicitations  to  the 
cheers  of  the  people,  and  quietly  salute  them,  saying: 
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"Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  War!  You  have  realized  your 
wish  and  destroyed  your  country." 

From  that  day  until  this  night  his  laugh  had  lacked 
its  old  ring,  his  smile  had  never  been  quite  clear  of 
care  .  .  . 

Now,  with  this  proof  that  Koloman  could  be  once 
more  what  he  had  been,  she  dared  be  wistful  of  a  day 
when  Hungary  would  rouse  out  of  this  post-War  de- 
lirium and  refind  its  ancient  sanity,  when  the  sun  would 
shine  again,  the  winds  sing  as  they  used  to  sing,  and 
life  be  sweet  with  its  unforgotten  sweetness,  when  her 
father  would  be  the  Koloman  of  yore,  and  Stephen  .  .  . 

She  caught  Stephen's  eyes  across  the  cloth — he  was 
having  a  rather  thin  time,  with  the  Countess  Monaky 
on  his  one  hand  devoting  herself  to  the  King,  and  the 
Countess  Apaffy  busy  on  his  other,  casting  her  spells 
on  Koloman — and  in  a  moment  when  nobody  was  look- 
ing made  a  naughty  face  at  him,  saw  a  boyish  grin 
break  through  that  fine  drawn  mask  of  a  young  warrior, 
and  was  sure,  to  her  very  marrow  sure,  all  would  soon 
be  well  with  the  world  again. 

But  she  had  to  put  that  fond  assurance  by  against 
an  hour  when  she  would  be  free  of  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Count  Lud- 
wig  Beleznay  was  wooing  her  right  ear  with  some  new 
nonsense  pronounced  in  that  oddly  mocking  yet  se- 
ductive voice  of  his,  obliging  Gisella  to  lend  him  amused 
attention.  He  was  amusing;  which  made  it  seem  the 
more  lamentable  that  she  couldn't,  it  appeared,  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  like  him — those  uncanny  eyes 
forbade.  And  she  found  herself  resenting  another  phys- 
ical trait  of  his  besides,  a  trick  he  practised  of  showing 
his  strong  white  teeth  almost  as  studiously  as  a  cinema 
actor.  This  last,  however,  was  something  one  might 
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conceivably  grow  accustomed  to;  but  the  other, 
never  .  .  . 

If  they  had  been  human  eyes  Gisella  might  have 
plucked  up  heart  to  flirt  with  the  man  in  moderation, 
seeing  he  was  Koloman's  guest  and  that  so  unmistak- 
ably what  he  wanted.  But  they  were  the  eyes  of  a  being 
outre  and  apart  from  mortal  clay,  the  eyes  of  an 
incubus  such  as  the  devil-ridden  hillfolk  thereabouts 
believed  in,  or  some  sylvan  elemental  that  had  survived 
the  death  of  Pan.  Impossible  to  take  their  puckish 
stare  without  knowing,  deep  down,  a  creepy 
feeling  .  .  . 

But  after  all,  she  need  school  herself  to  suffer  the 
creature  for  this  one  evening  only.  No  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  its  deliberations,  tomorrow  noon  would  see 
all  the  parties  to  this  conference  widely  scattered. 
Stephen  was  to  take  off  as  soon  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  fly  by,  that  the  King  might  be  returned  to 
the  royal  family  at  Schloss  Eckartsau  before  his  ab- 
sence could  be  known.  And  Beleznay  might  as  well  take 
himself  off  soon  after;  for  Koloman,  she  hadn't  much 
doubt,  would  be  bent  on  returning  to  Buda  as  speedily 
as  might  be.  Gisella,  indeed,  had  already,  if  without 
consulting  him,  ordered  her  own  motor  made  ready  for 
the  journey,  meaning  to  coax  Koloman  into  letting  her 
drive  him.  She  could  do  pretty  much  as  she  liked,  as  a 
rule,  with  Koloman. 

And  on  her  part,  she  adored  him.  She  wondered  if 
there  had  ever  been  between  any  other  man  and  his 
adopted  child  a  rapport  as  complete.  She  knew,  for 
example,  what  Koloman  most  wanted  now,  and  this 
without  a  sign  from  him.  No  one  in  the  chateau  but 
herself  could  supply  the  one  element  lacking  which  no 
Hungarian  considers  a  feast  complete.  And  prettily 
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obtaining  the  royal  permission,  Gisella  left  the  table 
for  the  music  room. 

Alone  at  her  piano  it  was  possible  at  last  to  let  go 
and  be  herself  and  savour  in  its  fulness  the  reward 
tonight  had  brought  for  her  long  waiting.  The  girl 
forgot  Ludwig  Beleznay,  forgot  Illyria  Apaffy  and  her 
Aunt  Elisabeth,  forgot  even  His  Majesty  King  Charles 
the  Lost  of  Hungary,  remembered  only  that  Stephen 
and  Koloman  were  listening,  and  played  for  them  alone 
old  songs  she  knew  they  loved:  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
also  had  a  mother.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  beautiful 
girl  in  all  the  world.  .  .  .  The  aspen  leaf  falls  in  the 
Autumn.  .  .  .  And  when  at  length  she  rested  the  si- 
lence that  had  fallen  in  the  dining-room  was  shattered 
by  applause  whose  spontaneity  said  she  had  played 
superbly. 

The  same  spellbound  hush  fell  when  she  struck  the 
first  chords  of  that  Csardas  which  is  to  the  Magyar 
what  the  Marseillaise  is  to  the  Frenchman.  And  because 
it  meant  so  much  to  those  she  loved  who  were  of  her 
audience,  it  meant  much  to  Gisella,  too,  and  she  put  her 
very  soul  into  playing  it  for  them  and  would  not  pause 
for  their  applause  again,  but  when  it  was  finished  im- 
provised to  cover  the  shift  so  cleverly  that  it  was  unfelt 
and  made  the  keys  croon  on  into  yet  another  melody 
woven  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the  thousand- 
year-old  tapestry  of  Magyar  legend,  and  then  into  an- 
other and  another;  playing  as  the  gypsies  play,  as  the 
brook  sings,  as  the  winds  blow  .  .  . 

"Child!"  Illyria  Apaffy  at  her  shoulder  cried  when 
the  last  chord  melted  into  stillness — "you  are  marvel- 
lous. Where  did  your  American  spirit  learn  so  much 
magic,  that  you  can  take  the  heart  of  a  selfish,  vain, 
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and  worthless  woman,  and  wring  it  till  she  must  cry 
for  shame,  that  she  isn't  a  better  Hungarian?" 

"Nonsense."  Gisella  lifted  a  warm  look  of  pleasure. 
"As  if  I  didn't  know  it's  only  because  you  are  a  good 
Hungarian  that  you  are  here  tonight." 

"That  isn't  true."  Slow  colour  burned  up  in  the 
exquisite  face  that  was  bending  over  her,  and  the  aston- 
ished girl  saw  its  eyes  wince.  "I  haven't  any  right," 
Illyria  stammered,  "to  let  you  think  so  well  of  me. 
I  .  .  ." 

She  caught  herself  and  in  silence  visibly  struggled  to 
recapture  her  traitorous  composure,  till  her  colour 
ebbed  to  normal,  the  sceptic  humour  of  their  custom 
reinformed  her  eyes.  And  when  Gisella  in  her  wonder 
asked  "What  do  you  mean,  Illyria?"  the  woman  was 
ready  with  a  useful  answer. 

"Merely  that  I've  lived  so  much  of  my  life  in  other 
lands,  in  England  and  France  before  the  War,  and  ever 
since  so  constantly  in  Vienna,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
my  birthright.  I  had  forgotten  too  many  of  the  beau- 
tiful Magyar  traditions  which  your  music  made  me 
remember.  A  true  Hungarian,  especially  if  she's  got  a 
complexion  to  take  care  of,  should  never  let  herself 
listen  to  the  music  of  her  country,  it's  sure  to  turn  her 
into  a  cry  baby.  I  had  to  leave  the  table  before  your 
father  could  come  to  himself  and  look  at  me  and  see 
me !  Now  I've  got  to  run  to  my  room  and  make  repairs 
before  I  shall  be  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  once  I  get  there, 
I  don't  much  think  I  shall  feel  able  to  come  down 
again." 

Illyria  passed  lingering  fingers  over  her  eyes,  her 
mouth  drooped. 

"You  are  tired  out,  Illyria  " 

"Not  tired  so  much  as  upset.  I  shouldn't  have  let 
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my  craze  for  adventure  persuade  me  to  take  the  vacant 
place  in  that  plane.  I'm  never  a  good  sailor.  Now  I  feel 
as  though  I  were  in  for  one  of  my  migraines.  They 
always  start  this  way,  with  a  tiny  growl  of  headache. 
If  it  gets  worse,  you'll  have  me  on  your  hands  longer 
than  you  expected — I'll  never  be  able  to  fly  back  to 
Vienna  in  the  morning." 

"You  make  it  very  difficult  for  me,"  Gisella  told  her; 
"now  I  don't  know  what  to  hope." 

Elisabeth  Monaky  came  out  of  the  drawing-room  as 
Gisella  stopped  in  the  hall  to  light  her  bed-time  candle 
for  Illyria.  "You're  not  off  to  bed,  my  dear,  so  early?" 
And  Illyria  in  an  appealing  little  pout  of  pain  replied 
that,  unhappily,  she  was,  her  small  growl  of  headache 
was  growing  worse  every  instant. 

"I  shall  be  better  off  abed.  They  won't  miss  me,  very 
likely  they  will  thank  their  stars  I'm  out  of  the  way. 
You  will  make  my  excuses  to  His  Majesty,  won't  you, 
Gisella?" 

"But  you  must  let  me  come  with  you  if  you're  feeling 
ill." 

"You're  as  sweet  as  you  are  pretty,  dear ;  but  I  really 
prefer  to  be  alone.  That's  the  only  way  I  can  hold  your 
good  opinion.  When  I  have  a  migraine  coming  on,  I'm 
unfit  for  human  society.  No,  I  mean  it!  And  I  know 
my  way  perfectly  .  .  ." 

It  was  Gisella's  thought  that  no  woman  had  ever 
looked  less  afflicted.  The  Court  beauty  on  the  stairway 
was  a  shape  of  consummate  grace  without  a  single 
inharmonious  accent. 

She  made  the  ascent  deliberately,  with  measured  and 
languorous  movements ;  and  the  rays  of  the  candle,  cast 
up  by  a  hand  cupped  to  shield  the  flame,  painted  her 
face  with  theatrical  shadows  and  made  her  hair  a  living 
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golden  nimbus.  And  on  the  landing,  which  commanded 
a  view  into  the  dining-room,  she  rested  an  instant  as  if 
in  weariness :  very  like  a  woman  playing  a  part  beyond 
footlights,  truly,  as  she  glanced  back  to  give  the  two 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  one  last  good-night,  a  look 
jiim,  elusive,  and  indefinably  mysterious. 

She  disappeared ;  and  the  Countess  Monaky  was  de- 
livered of  one  of  her  not  frequent  proofs  of  an  insight 
whose  workings  were  generally  unsuspected  in  a  flighty 
?ld  thing  with  a  genius  for  nothing  but  nursing 
tribulations. 

"A  lovely  bit,  my  dear,"  she  drily  observed  by  way 
of  comment  on  the  admiration,  not  innocent  of  envy, 
that  shone  in  Gisella's  eyes — "but  if  I  were  you  I 
wouldn't  take  her  as  a  pattern." 

"I  wasn't  meaning  to,  Aunt  Elisabeth.  But  aren't 
you  being  unnecessarily  uncharitable?  Don't  pretend 
you're  really  one  of  those  who  think  it  sinful  to  be 
beautiful." 

"I  don't,"  Elisabeth  Monaky  pronounced.  "But  that 
woman  thinks  too  much  of  her  body." 


CHAPTER  VI 

But  worldly  wisdom  croaked,  as  is  its  inconsistent 
practice,  to  youthful  ears  impatient.  A  maiden  com- 
plimented on  her  comeliness  by  one  whose  beauty  was 
the  fame  of  every  Continental  capital,  a  musician 
praised  for  her  music  by  one  who  owned  so  honestly  a 
profound  emotional  response  to  it,  was  in  no  mood  to 
be  weaned  from  her  new  idolatry  by  the  slurs  of  an 
Aunt  Elisabeth — a  good  old  soul,  indeed,  but  wedded 
to  standards  as  dead  as  the  yesterday  she  preferred 
to  live  in.  Gisella  took  her  compliments  to  bed  with 
her  and  dreamed  on  them  almost  as  much  as  on  the 
goodness  of  this  life  which,  all  in  a  day,  had  given 
Stephen  back  to  her,  and  Koloman,  and  woke  up  in 
the  dusk  of  dawn  more  than  ever  enchanted  with  her 
new-found  friendship. 

She  dressed  in  haste  and,  when  she  had  tiptoed  to 
listen  at  the  door  to  Illyria's  bedchamber  and  make 
sure  the  enchantress  was  still  sleeping,  ran  downstairs 
to  find  Koloman  and  Stephen  at  breakfast  with  His 
Majesty — each  in  his  way  more  or  less  creaky  with  the 
rustiness  which  waits  on  early  rising  when  slumber  has 
been  scanted.  Koloman,  the  tale  of  whose  years  was  the 
tale  of  the  King's  added  to  Stephen's  and  ten,  seemed 
the  least  of  all  aware  that  last  night  had  been  a  late 
one;  solicitous  eyes  couldn't  see  that  he  looked  at  all 
tired;  and  there  were  moments,  while  he  was  putting 
away  one  of  those  gargantuan  breakfasts  of  his,  when 
he  seemed  almost  cheerful.  Stephen  was  taciturn,  pro- 
duced a  rather  thin  smile  when  rallied  on  an  unsoldierly 
appetite,  and  took  his  coffee  black  instead  of  three 
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parts  hot  milk  in  the  mode  of  Middle  Europe.  The 
King  ate  nothing  and,  if  amiable  as  always,  wore  in 
Gisella's  sight  a  desperately  downhearted  air.  She 
couldn't,  of  course,  know  what  his  hopes  had  been ;  but 
she  hardly  needed  to  be  told  that  Koloman  had  carried 
the  conference  to  the  decision  which  Stephen  had 
prayed  and  plotted  for.  There  would  be  no  premature 
putsch.  Nothing  was  said  about  it,  however,  in  her 
hearing. 

Charles  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  Illyria's 
tardiness.  The  day  was  growing  lighter  in  the  windows, 
he  anxiously  if  obviously  remarked,  it  was  high  time  to 
be  going.  And  Gisella  was  wondering  whether  she  ought 
to  say  anything  about  the  illness  which  Illyria  had 
been  apprehensive  of  when  Elisabeth  Monaky  came 
down  to  report  that  the  Countess  Apaffy  was  keeping 
her  bed  with  a  migraine  and  wouldn't  be  able  to  leave 
it  till  Heaven  knew  when — late  in  the  day  at  earliest. 
His  Majesty  and  Count  Zay  would  have  to  leave  her 
to  find  her  way  home  somehow.  Nothing,  she  was  cer- 
tain, would  ever  again  induce  her  to  put  the  nice  adjust- 
ments of  her  nerves  at  the  mercy  of  an  airplane. 

Gisella  thought  Stephen  seemed  little  surprised  and 
less  put  out.  He  volunteered  readily  enough  to  return 
from  Vienna  in  his  own  motor  the  same  day  and  have 
Illyria  home  by  midnight  if  she  were  able  to  travel.  Or 
if  she  felt  the  need  of  another  night's  rest,  they  could 
dash  back  across  the  Frontier  early  the  next  morning. 

Nobody  thought  it  worth  while,  apparently,  to  ob- 
ject to  this  gallant  proposal  or  suggest  it  might  be  as 
well  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Countess  Monaky.  The 
King  was  concerned  only  to  get  away  without  more 
delay,  lest  Zita  be  needlessly  distressed  or  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  get  wind  of  his  escapade ;  Koloman 
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was  either  indifferent  or  preoccupied  with  graver  mat- 
ters, Elisabeth  Monaky  disinclined  to  comment  if  not 
agreeable,  and  Gisella  privately  delighted. 

Leave  it  to  her  to  wheedle  Illyria  into  stopping  over 
another  night  !  .  .  .  even  at  the  peril  of  her  long- 
guarded  secret  .  .  . 

Count  Beleznay  proved  himself  either  a  cavalier 
courtier  or  a  sleeper  of  parts.  He  not  only  wasn't  on 
hand  to  see  his  sovereign  off  but  hadn't  given  any  sign 
of  animation  whatever  when  the  party  trooped  out  to 
the  waiting  car.  Charles,  however,  left  an  affable  mes- 
sage for  him  with  the  Countess  Monaky;  and  with 
Gisella  at  the  wheel  they  got  away  before  sunrise  of  a 
bleak  but  rainless  morning. 

Stephen  had  the  seat  by  her  side;  but  the  distance 
was  so  little  that  a  motor  wouldn't  have  been  thought 
of  except  for  the  King,  to  save  him  a  few  steps  and 
minutes;  and  the  airman  was  busy  reading  the  com- 
plexion of  the  sky  and  calculating  the  force  and  set  of 
the  wind.  Gisella  gathered  from  something  briefly  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  that  Stephen  would  have  been 
as  well  pleased  had  the  conditions  been  less  favourable 
for  flying.  Yesterday  had  been  ideal  for  the  uses  of 
conspirators.  Today  though  a  grey  one  was  too  con- 
foundedly clear. 

"But  if  you  should  be  caught  making  a  landing  near 
Schloss  Eckartsau?  This  isn't  any  crime  you've  been 
committing." 

"Isn't  it?  I'm  afraid  our  fair-minded  National  Peo- 
ple's Councils  would  call  that  a  prejudiced  opinion." 

"But  what  could  they  do  to  you?" 

"Don't  ask  me,"  Stephen  chuckled — "I  might  tell 
you." 

The  girl  braked  the  automobile  to  a  halt  where  the 
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forest  cart-track  verged  on  the  ploughed  lands.  The 
airplane  was  now  in  sight,  safe  and  sound  in  the  care 
of  two  trustworthy  fellows  from  the  chateau  stables, 
one  of  them  a  mechanician  who  had  seen  service  with 
the  air  corps  at  the  Front. 

"You  see,"  Stephen  pursued,  jumping  down  to  lend 
Gisella  a  hand,  "considering  that  I'm  a  rotten  aristo- 
crat and  the  revolutionary  committees  two-thirds  pure 
Bolshevik,  I'd  just  as  leave  not  ask  them  to  say  whether 
I've  been  playing  the  part  of  a  counter-revolutionary 
miscreant  or  a  simple,  decent  body  going  to  and  fro 
on  his  lawful  occasions.'* 

The  King  and  Koloman,  plodding  on  ahead  over  the 
broken  ground,  had  drawn  out  of  earshot.  Gisella  let 
her  hand  linger  reluctantly  in  Stephen's. 

"Have  I  got  to  worry  about  you  all  day,  Stevey?" 

"Not  a  bit !"  His  eyes  flinched,  in  his  voice  a  discon- 
certed note  was  heard;  and  releasing  her,  the  young 
man  turned  toward  the  distant  plane.  "You  mustn't 
take  an  airman's  grousing  seriously.  It  isn't  considered 
good  form  in  the  service  ever  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
weather.  If  you  can't  find  some  fault  with  it,  your  pals 
won't  believe  you're  fit  to  be  let  out  alone  in  a  bus." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  happening  to  you  off  the 
ground — not  with  your  record  " 

"Cross  your  fingers  when  you  say  that,  Gisella !  the 
devils  in  the  air  may  hear  you.  The  best  of  us  are  help- 
less when  the  elements  are  hostile." 

"Don't  try  to  put  me  off,  Stevey.  I'm  talking  about 
the  Revolutionists,  not  the  weather.  Suppose  some  spy 
of  theirs  should  see  you  and  His  Majesty  .  .  ." 

"No  fear!  Before  they've  slept  off  last  night's  beer 
I'll  have  him  back  in  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family 
and  my  plane  in  its  hangar.  They're  anything  but  a 
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bright  lot,  you  know,  our  new  masters.  For  the  present 
they're  too  pleased  with  themselves  to  take  any  really 
intelligent  steps  toward  consolidating  their  position; 
it's  much  more  fun  thumbing  noses  at  the  Powers  and 
elbowing  the  godforsaken  bourgeoisie  into  the  gutters." 
"That's  hard  to  believe  .  .  ." 

"Why!  you  don't  suppose — do  you? — if  their  police 
were  on  the  job  I'd  be  permitted,  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
Royalist,  to  keep  a  plane  within  half  an  hour's  run  of 
Vienna  " 

"It's  your  own,  isn't  it? — I  mean,  not  State  prop- 
erty " 

"They'd  make  it  the  State's  soon  enough  if  they  knew 
I  had  it.  If  it  comes  to  that,  under  the  social  system 
they're  braying  about  there  won't  be  any  private  prop- 
erty. But  I'll  be  driving  a  new  bus  before  anybody  gets 
this  away  from  me." 

"Aren't  you  talking  big,  Stevey?  It  doesn't  sound 
like  you.  After  all,  the  Revolution  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  Austria  as  well  as  here  in  Hungary,  the  Revolu- 
tionists are  in  power  " 

"Very  well!"  the  young  man  cheerfully  caught  her 
up.  "Just  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is  for  a  spry  lad 
with  his  wits  about  him  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases 
in  these  comic  Revolutionary  States,  I'll  lay  you  a 
small  wager:  I'll  drop  his  Majesty  at  Eckartsau  and 
stable  Pegasus,  and  nobody  the  wiser,  motor  back  by 
way  of  Vienna  and  be  here  again  before  dark — or  I'll 
keep  you  supplied  with  Gerbeauds,  sent  up  fresh  daily 
from  Budapest,  for  the  next  six  months." 

This  was  too  much  like  a  kind  but  firm  gesture  put- 
ting her  back  in  her  place  of  a  little  girl  whose  life 
would  be  carefree  as  long  as  she  didn't  want  for  sweets. 
Gisella  was  more  hurt  than  resentful,  however;  and 
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wondered  if  it  were  possible  Stevej  didn't  appreciate 
that  four  years  is  a  long  time  in  a  girl's  life  .  .  . 

"If  Koloman  keeps  me  shut  up  here  another  -six 
months,"  she  pensively  threatened,  "I  shall  die,  Stevey 
dear — and  not  of  gorging  on  Gerbeauds,  either !" 

They  were  now  in  the  shadow  of  the  plane,  Koloman 
on  the  far  side  of  it  was  helping  the  King  climb  into 
his  bag-like  flying  suit,  the  men  from  the  stables  were 
busy  over  the  tank  emptying  into  it  tins  of  essence 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  chateau  in  a  barrow. 
Stephen  belted  his  short  coat  snugly  about  him,  turned 
up  its  collar,  and  started  to  fumble  with  the  earflaps 
of  his  leather  headgear.  Gisella  moved  a  step  nearer, 
offering  both  her  hands  in  farewell,  and  eyes  of  shy 
importunity. 

Surely  he  couldn't  be  so  blind  .  .  71 

"Come  back  to  me,  Stevey !" 

"Trust  me!"  He  took  her  two  hands  in  one  and 
closed  his  other  over  them.  "I  said  by  nightfall,  didn't 
I?  I  always  keep  my  promises!" 

"I  mean,"  she  faltered,  confused  with  consciousness 
of  the  warm  carnation  of  her  face  for  him  and  wonder 
that  he  should  fail  to  read  it — "come  back  and  live  on 
your  lands  as  you  used  to.  It  won't  be  so  lonely  with 
you  to  ride  with  .  .  ." 

"It  can't  be,  Gisella."  He  shook  a  sorry  head.  "Not 
yet,  at  least.  So  long  as  affairs  continue  in  their  present 
unsettled  state,  I've  got  to  stop  on  in  Vienna,  to  be 
near  the  King." 

She  sighed,  and  took  her  misprized  hands  away ;  she 
couldn't  keep  him — his  King  was  waiting. 


CHAPTER  VII 

He  was  her  King,  too.  Gisella  might  not  forget  that. 
She  was  proud  of  her  American  birth,  a  doughty  par- 
tisan of  American  ways  and  institutions  as  she  idealized 
them,  and  as  arrant  a  young  Royalist  as  any  in  the 
whole  of  post-War  Hungary. 

It  would  have  been  even  more  strange  had  it  been 
otherwise  with  her.  She  had  never  known  a  father  but 
him  whose  child  she  was  only  by  adoption.  In  his  love 
she  had  grown  up,  her  most  impressionable  years  had 
been  lived  in  intimate  contact  with  that  extraordinary 
personality,  she  knew  no  man  could  be  more  honest, 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  and  with  all  her  heart 
believed  Koloman  Illeshazy  could  be  wrong  no  more 
than  he  wilfully  could  do  wrong.  Thus  she  had  inevit- 
ably come  to  be  as  passionate  a  lover  as  he  was  of  the 
Hungary  that  were  not  Hungary  unless  the  head  of  the 
State  wore  by  divine  right  St.  Stephen's  Crown — 
that  same  Crown  which  her  own  eyes  had  seen  settled 
by  reverent  hands  upon  his  brows  whose  sad  smile  now 
was  a  gracious  last  farewell  to  her  from  his  place  in 
the  fuselage  with  Stephen. 

He  was  her  King,  too ;  and  he  had  need  of  friends — 
she  must  not  begrudge  him  one  as  true  as  Stephen. 

That  young  man,  bending  over  the  controls,  glanced 
down  over  the  side  to  the  mechanician,  and  smartly 
cried:  "Contact!"  Expert  hands  rocked  the  propeller 
and  the  mechanician  jumped  back  as,  to  a  stutter  of 
sharp  barks,  the  blades  began  to  spin.  The  stutter 
thickened  to  a  thunderous  smooth  roar,  the  propeller 
became  a  whirling  blur,  Stephen  flashed  overshoulder 
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a  mute  adieu,  Charles  bowed  again  and  lifted  a  hand, 
Koloman  uncovered  and  Gisella  with  her  heart  in-  her 
mouth  fluttered  a  handkerchief:  the  plane  shuddered 
with  new  life,  lurched  tentatively  forward,  then  moved 
on  more  rapidly,  rocking  and  pitching  over  the  uneven 
terrain  and  swinging  in  a  wide  arc  to  take  the  wind 
on  its  nose. 

Tooled  by  hands  as  clever  at  such  work  as  any  the 
War  had  educated,  the  winged  fabric  began  almost 
immediately  to  lift  and,  striking  a  long  slant  into  the 
wind,  swiftly  dwindled  from  sight  beyond  the  distant 
loom  of  woodland.  When  after  some  moments  it  reap- 
peared, circling  back  and  soaring  as  it  circled,  its 
dimensions  were  toy-like  already.  As  a  mere  speck  in 
the  sky,  it  struck  its  westward  course  at  last,  straight- 
ened out,  and  fled  from  view  like  something  hunted. 

Gisella  was  pensive  on  the  way  back,  saying  little 
and  that  slowly.  Koloman  had  his  own  embarrassments 
to  ponder,  but  could  hardly  help  being  struck  in  time 
by  her  abstraction  and  provoked  to  search  her  face 
and  his  store  of  recent  observation  for  the  key.  An 
indulgent  smile  webbed  his  eyes  with  fine  wrinkles  only 
to  fade  into  a  troubled  look,  infinitely  compassionate. 
He  said  nothing. 

She  was  thoughtful  because  she  found  herself  sud- 
denly of  two  minds,  her  heartstrings  tugged  at  by 
desires  antagonistic.  She  had  been  since  last  night  so 
firmly  settled  in  her  decision  not  to  take  no  for  an 
answer  from  Koloman,  but  to  tease  till  he  consented  to 
let  her  return  with  him  to  Budapest  for  a  day  or  two ; 
and  now  she  was  reminded  that  if  she  succeeded,  she 
wouldn't  be  at  the  chateau  to  welcome  Stephen  when 
he  made  his  promise  good — as  he  would  she  knew,  un- 
less met  by  some  hindrance  unforseeable. 
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It  was  very  difficult.  After  giving  him  so  much  reason 
to  know  how  it  was  with  her,  if  not  of  her  will  but 
rather  at  the  instance  of  an  immortal  and  despotic 
necessity,  how  resign  herself  to  let  Stephen  think  what 
he  must  think  should  he  fail  to  find  her  waiting — that 
she  had  been  merely  playing  a  scene  of  cynical  comedy 
with  him,  to  see  how  he  would  take  it? 

Yet  she  had  so  dearly  counted  on  having  Koloman 
all  to  herself  again,  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  It  was 
such  a  long  time  since  they  had  talked  together  .  .  . 

As  it  turned  out,  she  had  no  say  at  all  in  the 
question. 

The  Beleznay  car  was  parked  on  the  drive  in  front 
of  the  chateau  when  they  drove  up,  with  Count  Ludwig 
himself  picturesquely  lounging  against  it  and  smoking 
an  after-breakfast  cigarette,  by  every  sign  sweetly  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  his  conscience.  Gisella  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that  he  was  in  his  motoring  coat 
and  cap,  ready  to  take  the  road  as  soon  as  he  had 
pronounced  the  stereotyped  professions  of  the  depart- 
ing guest.  The  chateau  would  be  again  entirely  livable, 
once  it  were  rid  of  those  uncanny  eyes,  those  dazzling 
teeth,  that  supercilious  presence  altogether.  She  was 
so  glad  of  this  assurance  that  pleasure  shone  in  the 
look  and  sang  in  the  words  which  repaid  his  courtesy 
in  unlatching  the  door  and  helping  her  alight. 

"You  are  off  so  early?"  she  exclaimed,  adding  be- 
cause the  fib  was  expected:  "But  we  had  hoped  .  . 

"The  King's  servants  are  never  masters  of  their 
time,"  he  replied.  "I  have  to  return  to  Vienna  by  way 
of  Budapest  today,  or  fail  to  make  good  several  under- 
takings for  our  Cause.  Another  day,  perhaps,  you  will 
permit  me  to  give  myself  the  happiness  .  .  ." 

"But  of  course!  Aunt  Elisabeth  and  I,"  Gisella  de- 
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murely  said,  "will  be  delighted  if  you  will  drop  in  when- 
ever you  are  passing." 

"So  the  Countess  Monaky  herself  had  the  goodness 
to  assure  me  a  few  minutes  ago.  But  now,  somehow" — 
he  showed  his  teeth — "I  feel  more  confident  of  my 
welcome.  You  may  be  sure  I  shan't  forget.  .  .  .  We 
will  push  along,"  he  added  in  a  manner  so  off-hand  that 
it  was  barely  less  than  malapert,  "as  soon  as  you  are 
ready,  Prince  Koloman." 

"In  three  minutes,  then,"  Koloman  urbanely  prom- 
ised— "I  won't  delay  you  longer." 

"But  Father !"  To  have  her  dilemma  resolved  for  and 
without  reference  to  her  was  not  to  be  tolerated  without 
a  murmur.  "You  surely  don't  have  to  hurry  so  .  .  ." 

"I  must,"  Koloman  pointed  out,  at  pause  beneath 
the  porte-cochere,  "or  incommode  Count  Beleznay." 

"But  I  haven't  seen  you  in  so  long,  and  there  are 
so  many  things  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  surely  you 
can  stop  till  after  luncheon  and  let  me  drive  you 
in  .  .  ." 

"Fm  sorry,  Gisella ;  it  isn't  possible.  Count  Beleznay 
and  I  have  an  affair  in  hand  that  won't  brook  an  hour's 
delay" — Beleznay's  teeth  played  brilliantly  to  the  tune 
of  confirmatory  noises — "and  the  roads  are  too  treach- 
erous. I  couldn't  think  of  letting  you  drive  over  them." 

"You  know  perfectly  well,  Koloman!"  Gisella  petu- 
lantly cried,  "I'm  an  excellent  driver." 

"True.  But  today,"  Prince  Koloman  said  with  a  neat, 
semi-humorous  bow  to  the  guest,  "I  shall  feel  safe  with 
nobody  except  Count  Beleznay  at  the  wheel." 

Sensitive  to  the  hint  of  an  understanding  between 
the  two  from  which  she  was  excluded,  the  girl  spent  her 
resentment  in  a  small  shrug,  and  gave  over. 

•    *  * 
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After  all,  one  couldn't  have  everything,  couldn't  have 
one's  cake  and  eat  it,  couldn't  be  in  two  places  at  the 
one  time,  with  Koloman  in  Budapest  and  playing 
hostess  here  to  Stephen  .  .  . 

The  girl  hardly  needed  more  consolation  than  she 
drew  from  this  philosophy  and  Koloman's  parting 
promise,  that  come  what  might  he  would  permit  noth- 
ing to  hinder  their  celebrating  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  together  in  Vienna. 

And  why  Vienna?  why  plan  to  pass  those  holy  days 
in  a  suite  at  the  Hotel  Sacher  rather  than  in  either 
of  his  best-loved  homes  in  Hungary,  the  palace  on  the 
Margaret  Embankment  or  this  chateau  on  the  first 
of  his  estates,  this  hallowed  cradle  of  his  line  for  seven 
centuries  ? 

Koloman  in  his  haste  to  be  gone  with  Count  Ludwig 
Beleznay  offered  no  excuse  for  that  anomaly  of  choice, 
the  last  any  one  would  have  expected  of  him  who  knew 
how  dear  he  held  his  home  life  and  all  its  lore  and 
customs,  how  irreconcilable  his  distaste  was  for  hotel 
dwelling  as  well  as  for  everything  Austrian. 

Aversion  to  the  life  of  Vienna  ran  so  strong  in  him, 
indeed,  that  Koloman  had  mulishly  all  his  life  long 
declined  to  maintain  a  pied-a-terre  there,  as  so  many 
did  among  his  fellow  magnates  of  Hungary,  for  his 
ease  and  privacy  when  duty  commanded  attendance  at 
Schonbrunn  Palace  and  the  Ballplatz.  Yet  he  was  now 
proposing  to  take  his  daughter  there,  to  spend  in  cheer- 
less hotel  rooms  holidays  immemorially  held  sacred  to 
the  hearthstead ! 

Gisella  had  to  content  herself  with  supposing  that 
he  was  looking  ahead  to  some  major  move  in  Royalist 
strategics  which  was  to  be  made  on  Austrian  soil  on  or 
immediately  after  Christmas;  though  it  was  just  as 
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possible  that  Koloman  was  planning  with  an  eye  solely 
to  her  pleasure.  He  knew  how  tired  she  was  of  the  dull 
life  she  had  been  leading  in  the  country,  because  he  had 
wished  her  to ;  and  by  all  accounts  Christmas  in  Buda- 
pest this  year  would  be  a  feast  more  dismal  even  than 
in  war  time,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  so  low  in  this 
aftermath  of  defeat,  and  so  heavy  with  mistrust  of  the 
new  masters,  self-made,  of  the  fatherland.  Vienna  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  cheery  in  comparison.  Best  of  all,  she 
would  there  be  near  Stephen  .  .  . 

She  began  forthwith  to  weave  a  dreamy  scheme  of 
gaieties  for  those  not  remote  tomorrows,  to  be  shared 
equally  with  Koloman  and  Stephen,  and  to  cherish  them 
as  fondly  as  her  anticipations  of  the  long  winter's  eve- 
ning to  come,  with  Stephen  and  Illyria  to  warm  it  with 
their  friendliness  and  make  it  bright  with  their 
laughter,  no  royal  presence  in  the  chateau  to  keep 
one  on  one's  good  behaviour  .  .  .  and  no  Ludwig 
Beleznay!  .  .  . 

And  so  deliciously  occupied  was  she  with  these 
prepossessions  that  the  day  seemed  to  while  its  hours 
away  with  the  speed  of  magic.  Its  light  was  dim  before 
she  knew  it;  and  the  girl  was  restlessly  shuttling  from 
window  to  window,  to  peer  from  each  down  the  drive- 
way for  the  first  gleam  of  headlights,  when  Illyria  came 
down  to  tea  with  Elisabeth  Monaky. 

Gisella  cried  at  sight  of  her  that  Illyria  would  find 
it  hard  to  make  anybody  believe  she  had  just  left  an 
invalid's  pillow.  There  was  perhaps  a  new  trace  of 
languor  to  be  noted  in  her  grace  of  movement,  but  that, 
in  the  sight  of  the  girl  only  made  the  woman  just  so 
much  the  more  seductive ;  and  if  her  beauty  today  was 
possibly  a  shade  less  brilliant,  rest  had  lent  it  a  patina 
of  tenderness  and  a  glow  whose  warmth  was  never 
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dazzling;  as  though,  the  girl  thought,  that  screen  of 
fair  flesh  were  luminous  with  a  contained  and  constant 
flame  of  contentment. 

"I  could  sit  forever,"  she  impulsively  declared, 
"watching  the  firelight  play  on  your  face,  Illyria!" 

"Hush!"  a  low  laugh  protested.  "You  will  turn  my 
head  with  your  flattery.  A  woman  whose  first  aifair  is 
to  be  decorative,  my  dear,  can't  afford  to  let  herself 
be  made  self-conscious," 

"I  always  say,"  Elisabeth  Monaky  darkly  mouthed 
over  the  tea  things,  "Gisella  is  much  too  honest  with 
her  tongue  ever  to  be  a  success  among  women.  She 
meant  what  she  said,  Illyria,  she  wasn't  flattering  you." 

"Indeed  she  was !  Hasn't  the  child  a  mirror  of  her 
own?  I  am  sure  she  knows  true  beauty  when  she  sees 
it.  tier  mother  must  have  loved  her  dearly." 

"She  did,"  the  chatelaine  affirmed. 

"I  was  sure  she  did — to  have  been  so  generous  in 
passing  her  own  good  looks  on." 

"You  knew  her?"  Gisella  gladly  yielded  to  the  hand 
which  Illyria  extended  to  draw  her  to  her  side  on  a 
club  lounge.  "You  knew  my  mother!" 

"I  met  her  only  once,  in  London,  at  an  Embassy 
dinner,  when  my  husband  was  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador to  England.  Your  mother  and  Prince  Koloman 
were  on  their  way  to  the  States,  I  believe.  That  must 
have  been  the  Spring  of  'Fourteen." 

"It  was.  I  remember  Mother's  mentioning  that  din- 
ner. They  were  going  over  to  fetch  me  home  from 
school." 

"You  went  to  school  in  America?" 

"It  was  the  one  condition  Mother  made  when  she 
consented  to  marry  Koloman  and  let  him  adopt  me, 
that  he  would  permit  me  to  finish  my  education  in 
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American  schools,  the  same  ones  she  had  gone  to.  Of 
course,  Koloman  couldn't  object  to  that,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  gallant!  Anyway,  he  must  have  been  too 
much  in  love  to  count  the  cost  of  dropping  everything 
twice  a  year  to  accompany  Mother  and  me." 

"Wouldn't  he  let  her  go  alone  ?" 

"Mot  Koloman!  He  said  life  with  the  woman  one 
loved  was  too  short  at  best,  he  didn't  intend  to  lose 
even  an  hour  of  it.  So — unless,  of  course,  the  Waylands 
were  crossing  or  going  home  and  I  could  travel  with 
them  " 

"  'The  Waylands?' " 

" Jeffrey  Wayland  was  my  father's  partner  in  busi- 
ness and  has  taken  care  of  Mother's  American  prop- 
erties ever  since  her  second  marriage.  Agnes  Wayland 
is  the  sweetest  woman  that  ever  breathed,  except 
Mother.  I  was  always  with  them,  at  their  home  in  New 
York,  when  I  wasn't  at  school,  in  the  States." 

"Heavens !"  Illyria  mused — "what  a  woman  your 
mother  must  have  been,  to  be  so  loved." 

"You  may  well  believe  it!"  Elisabeth  Monaky  ob- 
served. "I  shall  never  forget  how  Koloman  used  to 
growl,  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  when  the  time 
came  to  forsake  his  beloved  Hungary  again  for  the 
journey  to  the  States  and  back." 

"All  the  same,"  Gisella  affirmed,  "I  think  he  liked  it. 
He  and  Mother  were  always  given  such  frightfully  gay 
times  in  New  York  and  Washington.  That's  where  they 
met,  you  know,  Illyria ;  at  a  ball  given  by  our  Embassy 
in  Washington,  when  Koloman  stopped  there  on  his 
famous  trip  around  the  World." 

"I  didn't  know  he  had  ever  " 

"He  never  did!  That's  what  we  used  to  tease  him 
about.  You  see,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Orient  by  the 
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westward  route,  but  once  he  had  met  Mother  his  plans 
held  together  only  as  far  as  Chicago.  I  suppose  he 
must  have  thought  it  too  much  of  a  risk  to  leave  Mother 
open  to  other  offers  till  his  grand  tour  was  completed. 
She  was  a  young  widow,  then,  you  see,  and  men  every- 
where went  simply  mad  about  her.  At  any  rate,  he 
turned  back  at  Chicago,  and  they  were  married  at  the 
Embassy  a  month  later.  I  was  heartbroken,  a  perfect 
little  beast  about  it  all — nothing  reconciled  me  till  the 
Waylands  brought  me  over  to  join  Mother  and  Father 
in  Venice,  at  the  end  of  their  honeymoon,  and  we  came 
on  here  to  live,  and  I  found  out  for  myself  what  a  per- 
fect dear  Koloman  was.'* 

"You  didn't  like  leaving  your  own  country?'* 

"I  hated  the  very  idea !" 

"And  now?  don't  you  ever  want  to  go  back  ?" 

"Oh  desperately! — at  times.  But  then,  Koloman  has 
taught  me  to  love  Hungary,  too.  He  has  even  made  my 
name  Hungarian.  I  was  christened  Griselda,  after  my 
father's  mother;  but  Koloman  said  it  was  only  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,  they  meant  to  say  Gisella." 

"It  must  have  been  sad  for  you  when  the  States 
came  into  the  War  .  . 

"I  was  never  so  unhappy  about  anything  till  Mother 
died.  .  .  .  You  see,  I  couldn't  feel  that  there  was  any 
real  cause  for  a  quarrel  between  my  two  countries ;  and 
to  this  day  I  can't  see  there  was.  If  the  people  at  home 
knew  the  heart  of  Hungary  was  never  in  the  War, 
really,  only  her  body  was  in  chains  to  Austria  and  had 
to  go  the  way  Austria  went  in  her  madness  .  . 

"Were  you  in  New  York  when  the  War  broke  out?" 

"Oh  no! — here — I  mean,  in  Budapest.  Mother  and 
Koloman  wanted  me  to  go  back  before  America  could 
be  drawn  in,  but  I  wouldn't ;  I  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of 
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being  caught  away  from  them  and  turned  into  an  enemy 
alien  by  a  sudden  declaration  of  war.  And  when  Kolo- 
man  broke  with  old  Francis  Joseph  and  resigned  from 
the  Imperial  Council  to  lead  his  regiment  to  the  Front 
— naturally,  I  couldn't  leave  Mother  then.  And  the 
first  thing  I  knew,  I  couldn't  go  back  if  I  wanted  to — 
I  was  an  enemy  alien,  after  all,  as  I  am  today  and  will 
be  till  the  Peace  is  signed,  legally  an  enemy  of  my 
native  land,  and  all  my  fortune  back  there,  everything 
Mother  left,  out  of  Jeff  Way  land's  hands  and  seques- 
tered under  the  Enemy  Alien  Property  Act.  If  I  were 
in  the  States  today — isn't  it  ridiculous? — I'd  be  a 
pauper." 

"But  you  aren't,"  Illyria  pointed  out  the  obvious; 
"you  are  here,  and  heiress  to  one  of  the  great  fortunes 
of  Europe." 

"As  if  that  were  any  consolation!"  Gisella  cried — 
"as  if  I  wanted  Koloman's  money !" 

"But  you'll  get  it,  or  most  of  it,  in  due  course, 
whether  you  want  it  or  not." 

"I  know;  but  I  don't  even  need  it.  At  home,  in  my 
own  right  .  .  ." 

Gisella  broke  off  sharply  and  turned  a  quick  ear  to 
the  windows. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  Elisabeth  Monaky  asked  with 
nervous  brows. 

"There  he  is !"  A  teacup  found  its  saucer  in  Gisella's 
hand  and  was  put  aside  with  a  clatter.  "Just  as  he 
promised !  It  isn't  dark  yet,  either  1" 

She  jumped  up. 

"Who  are  you  talking  about,  Gisella?" 
The  question  was  as  arch  as  the  smile  that  went  witK 
it :  the  Countess  Apaffy  had  no  need  to  ask  it. 
"Stephen!" 
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Gisella  fled. 

The  drone  of  a  motor  swinging  up  the  drive  became 
audible. 

"What  ears  the  child  has !" 

To  that  Elisabeth  Monaky  in  a  dry  voice  responded : 
"Very."  And  Illyria,  woman  of  the  world  though  she 
was,  lost  her  head  for  a  moment. 

"Is  it  serious  ?"  she  pursued,  still  more  unwisely,  with 
a  show  of  pensive  but  disinterested  amusement — "that 
affair  ?» 

"I  pray  not !"  Elisabeth  Monaky  replied.  "But,  I'm 
afraid,  my  prayers  come  too  late  .  .  ." 

And  under  her  mild  but  steady  gaze  the  woman  who 
had  envied  Gisella  her  blushes  felt  her  own  cheeks 
burning. 

Her  colour  ebbed  as  soon  as,  hearing  Gisella  cry  a 
welcome  to  Stephen  from  the  doorstep,  the  Countess 
Monaky  looked  away ;  and  with  an  effort  Illyria  com- 
posed herself.  But  the  effort  was  expensive  and  left  her 
in  a  hard  temper,  resentful  and  defiant. 

Nothing  of  that,  however,  was  to  be  detected  in  her 
look  and  manner  when  Gisella  came  in,  leading  Stephen 
Zay  by  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Even  as  her  daydreams  had  foretold  it,  so  the  chateau 
was  that  night  to  Gisella,  lively  with  a  life  such  as  it 
had  not  known  in  years,  its  ancient  walls  waking  to 
echo  in  stupefaction  the  clash  and  clatter  of  young 
tongues  alert  to  seize  on  every  least  excuse  for  laughter. 
And  by  its  clear  true  ring  the  lightest  heart  of  all  sang 
in  the  mirth  of  Illyria. 

She  made  her  mind  known  at  the  outset  on  the  issue, 
whether  or  not  an  immediate  return  to  Vienna  with 
Stephen  would  be  advisable:  she  had  entirely  recovered 
from  that  villainous  migraine,  but  she  wasn't  even  con- 
sidering so  long  a  drive  by  night  over  roads  haunted 
by  remnants  of  a  demoralized  army  doing  business  as 
banditti.  The  count  her  husband  ought  to  know  her 
well  enough  by  this  time  not  to  worry,  if  he  chose  to  it 
wouldn't  matter. 

"Why  not  be  on  the  safe  side?"  Stephen  suggested — 
"telephone  him  you're  still  here  and  safe?" 

She  scouted  the  suggestion,  wouldn't  think  of  put- 
ting herself  to  so  much  thankless  trouble:  "He  would 
only  became  insufferably  puffed  up  if  I  gave  him  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  I  cared  that  for  what  he 
thought !" 

"Besides,"  Gisella  closed  the  discussion,  "it  isn't  at 
all  likely  you  could  get  through  to  Vienna  tonight. 
Since  the  Revolution  it's  impossible  to  get  even  Buda- 
pest, we  have  had  little  better  than  no  telephone  service 
whatever.  I  don't  believe  the  bell  has  rung  once  this 
week." 
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"And  as  for  driving  back,"  said  Illyria — "Stephen 
must  be  half  dead,  I  couldn't  be  so  heartless  .  .  ." 

"Don't  consider  me,  please.  The  War  taught  us  all 
how  to  do  without  sleep  for  days  on  end.  I'm  good  as 
I  stand  for  another  twenty-four  hours  without  a  wink." 

"Rubbish !  I  sometimes  think  the  only  thing  the  War 
taught  you  soldiers  was  how  to  brag  with  a  straight 
face.  You  know  you  need  another  good  night." 

And  having  handed  down  her  decision,  Illyria  so 
subtly  blent  her  mood  into  Gisella's  that  the  girl  all 
but  forgot  she  had  to  do  with  a  woman  at  least  ten 
years  her  senior  and  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  social 
education,  an  intriguante  of  authority  unquestioned  in 
the  first  school  of  adepts. 

Deftly  by  her  led  and  stimulated,  the  flow  of  spirits 
ran  so  high  both  during  and  after  dinner  that  even 
that  dour  Calvinistic  soul,  Elisabeth  Monaky,  unbent 
and  added  her  mite  of  grim  humour. 

"We  are  all  strange  creatures,"  she  mused  aloud,  a 
dim  smile  softening  the  austerity  of  her  mouth,  once 
when  a  little  lull  had  fallen — "strange  beyond  our  own 
understanding." 

"In  what  way,  Aunt  Elisabeth?" 

"Why!  it  just  came  home  to  me,  all  of  a  sudden: 
here  we  are,  three  amiable  young  people  and  one 
crabbed  old  woman,  having  an  excellent  evening,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  none  of  us  mourned  the  absence  of 
Ludwig  Beleznay." 

Stephen  gave  a  shout,  and  Gisella  in  grateful  delight 
bent  over  to  kiss  a  withered  cheek. 

"You  shouldn't  be  so  hard  on  Ludwig,"  Illyria  pro- 
tested; "he  means  no  harm,  he  can't  help  being  as  the 
good  God  made  him." 
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"Who  made  men  and  women  also,"  Stephen  with  a 
glance  reminded  Gisella. 

She  nodded  her  sensibility  to  the  allusion,  but 
puckered  her  brows  none  the  less.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  the  creature?  I  don't  mean  his  eyes,  I  know  what's 
the  matter  with  them — they're  just  not  human.  What 
I  can't  understand  is  how  a  man  can  be — Oh!  so  all 
wrong  altogether,  who  has  had  every  imaginable  ad- 
vantage wealth  and  rank  can  bestow." 

"That  only  goes  to  show  what  a  handicap  you  labour 
under,"  Stephen  taunted,  "with  your  crude  American 
background.  If  you  were  Hungarian  through  and 
through,  you'd  know  what  every  Magyar  knows,  once 
a  man's  been  born  into  this  world  a  Beleznay  there's 
no  cure  for  him.  Ludwig  is  simply  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  the  stock  he  comes  from.  I  don't  ask  any  better 
company  for  an  adventurous  night  than  Beleznay,  I 
couldn't  want  any  better  man  at  my  back  in  a  free  for 
all;  but  nobody  who  knows  the  breed  will  trust  a 
Beleznay  out  of  his  sight." 

"But  you  trust  him  with  the  secrets  of  the  King's 
Cause  !" 

"Only  because  his  interests  are  on  all  fours  with 
ours.  If  this  rickety  Republic  by  any  miracle  should 
contrive  to  stand  long  enough  to  put  through  Karolyi's 
fine  scheme  for  the  partition  of  all  great  estates,  Lud- 
wig like  the  rest  of  us  would  be  ruined.  He's  got  to  be 
loyal  or  go  under  completely — and  so  must  most  of  his 
creditors.  Which  means  that,  so  long  as  he's  with  us, 
so  is  every  other  money-lender  in  Hungary." 

"He  bragged  so  about  himself  at  dinner  last  night," 
Gisella  reported,  "I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  whether 
he  expected  me  to  believe  all  his  claims  or  to  take  them 
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as  mock  heroics.  He  has  that  tone,  you  know — it's  hard 
to  tell  whether  he's  poking  fun  or  deadly  serious." 

"I  daresay  he  didn't  overshoot  the  mark  too  far," 
Stephen  allowed.  "Ludwig  is  the  most  marvellous 
swordsman  I  ever  saw  handle  foil  or  sabre,  a  dead  shot 
with  a  pistol,  and  a  superb  horseman.  And  nobody  can 
say  he  didn't  make  a  good  soldier.  And  yet — admitting 
all  that — I  never  can  get  over  the  feeling  that  at  heart 
he  is — what's  that  American  term  you  taught  me? — 
yellow." 

"Oh !"  Illyria  impatiently  broke  in — "enough  of  Lud- 
wig Beleznay.  I  was  having  such  a  good  time  until  you 
reminded  me  of  him.  You  lucky  people  who  complain 
about  being  buried  alive  out  here  in  the  hills  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  free  for  a  few  hours  from  the  blue  gloom 
of  Vienna.  I  don't  want  to  think  of  that,  either — only 
of  the  Vienna  that  used  to  be."  Her  gaze  began  to 
smoulder  with  reminiscence,  her  voice  took  on  the 
caressing  tones  a  woman  uses  when  she  speaks  in  con- 
fidence of  an  absent  lover.  "My  Vienna !  What  wouldn't 
I  give  to  bring  it  back  again!  Won't  you  help  me, 
Gisella?" 

"How  can  I,  dear?" 

"With  your  music.  I  am  all  one  big  ache  tonight  for 
music,  the  music  in  which  alone,  since  the  war,  the 
Vienna  I  knew  and  loved  can  live  again  in  its  glory  and 
its  glamour." 

"But  of  course !" 

There  was  no  light  in  the  music  room  but  that  which 
entered  by  the  door  to  the  candle-bright  drawing-room, 
and  a  wash  of  troubled  moonshine  through  the  long 
windows.  A  wind  had  made  up  at  sunset  and  was  sweep- 
ing the  sky  of  cloud  for  the  first  time  in  a  fortnight. 
It  was  not  all  clear  yet,  Gisella  at  her  piano  watched 
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while  she  played  its  drive  of  broken  storm  rack,  sullen- 
bellied  islands  edged  with  silver,  crowned  with  tall  mis- 
shapen peaks  of  snow,  cruising  a  spectral  firmament, 
a  thin  and  timid  blue  at  its  warmest.  The  moon  itself 
was  half  the  time  obscured  .  .  . 

She  was  happy  to  be  playing  for  the  man  she  loved 
and  the  woman  she  had  learned  in  a  day  to  think  so 
much  of,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  good  will  freely 
and  whose  good  will  she  wished  so  ardently  to  deserve 
and  hold.  But  the  old  tunes  that  flowed  from  her  fingers 
were  wistful  revenants  of  the  beauty  that  had  been  and 
would  never  be  again,  the  old  wives'  tales  that  the 
magician  Strauss  wove  into  his  Vienna  Woods,  the 
melodies  Kreisler  knew  by  heart  before  his  sorcery 
made  them  deathless. 

And  playing  in  a  half-trance  of  happiness  she  lost 
count  of  time  and  played  on  without  pause  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  till  the  slow  movement  of  an  immense  dark 
continent  athwart  the  heavens  blotted  all  moonlight  out 
and  caused  her  vision  instinctively  to  seek  the  one 
other  source  of  light,  the  doorway. 

This  framed  a  vista  of  the  drawing-room  in  which 
her  aunt  was  seated,  a  quaint,  wee  shape  of  black  tran- 
quilly dozing.  There  was,  too,  on  the  wall  of  the  music 
room,  just  within  the  doorway,  an  oval  mirror  in  a 
priceless  hand-carved  frame  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, that  held  a  picture  of  Illyria  reclining  in  utter 
grace  on  the  club  lounge,  her  head  thrown  far  back 
in  a  way  that  stressed  the  delicious  modelling  of  her 
throat  and  bosom.  Her  eyes  were  half  shut,  her  mouth 
a  scarlet  sign  of  hunger,  she  was  lifting  her  arms  in 
silent  invitation.  And  while  Gisella  watched,  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Stephen  Zay  moved  into  the  field  of 
the  mirror,  the  arms  of  the  woman  went  round  his  neck 
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and  drew  his  head  down,  her  mouth  fastened  on  his; 
and  as  though  that  contact  closed  a  circuit  of  terrific 
voltage,  her  body  lifted  and  writhed  in  a  galvanic 
spasm. 

But  the  life  of  that  embrace  was  brief,  it  hardly  had 
been  accomplished  before  it  was  broken,  and  the  two 
started  apart,  Stephen  back  and  out  of  view,  Illyria  to 
her  feet. 

The  piano  had  ceased  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  and 
now  was  completely  mute. 

"Gisella!"  Illyria  called — "why  did  you  stop  play- 
ing? is  anything  the  matter?" 

Nothing  answered  but,  from  some  remoter  part  of 
the  chateau,  a  fine  thin  thread  of  sound,  like  the  muted 
shrilling  of  a  cicada. 

The  Countess  Apaffy  went  in  a  swift  rush  to  the 
door. 

"Gisella  !" 

Out  of  the  darkness  came  a  stammering  voice: 
"It's  the  telephone  .  .  .  the  first  time  in  a  week 

.  .  .  and  at  this  hour!  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  something  .  .  . 

something  may  have  happened  to  father." 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  door  with  a  thunderous  clap  shut  out  the  glow  of 
many  candles  and  left  her  in  a  smother  of  night  where 
the  spirits  of  old  books  walked  in  leathery  fragrance 
with  the  reeking  wraiths  of  candles  newly  dead;  and 
the  sharpness  of  that  transition  posed  the  girl  in  a  halt 
of  brief  bewilderment. 

Why?  why  this  sense  of  suffocating  dread,  this  ache 
of  desolation  in  her  bosom?  What  imperative  occasion 
had  driven  her  to  cross  the  drawing-room  in  such  wit- 
less haste,  blind  to  the  wonder  of  her  guests,  deaf  to  the 
queries  her  aunt  waked  up  to  squeak  ? 

A  tinny  treble  stabbed  the  hush  and,  stifling  a  sob, 
Gisella  stumbled  to  the  great  oaken  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  study  and  pawed  its  top  for  the  telephone.  Its 
shrill  died  as  she  lifted  the  receiver,  but  the  hail  she 
cried  to  the  line  was  answered  only  by  a  stutter  of 
muted  clicks  which  she  took  to  be  distant  switchboard 
noises,  confirming  her  presentiment  that  Koloman  was 
calling  from  the  capital.  And  when  she  tried  again — 
"Who  is  it?  Koloman!  is  it  you?" — the  girl  heard  a 
sound  so  ambiguous,  so  like  a  muffled  clownish  chuckle, 
she  was  tempted  to  think  it  a  trick  nerves  had  played 
on  her  imagination. 

"What  is  that?  what  did  you  say?  Whom  do  you 
want?" 

Accents  she  didn't  know  spoke  out  of  that  remote 
mystery,  a  man's,  authoritative  and  at  the  same  time 
rude  with  the  brogue  of  the  Great  Plain. 

"Who  is  there?  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  Princess 
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"I  am  Gisella  Illeshazy — at  the  telephone.  Who  are 
you?" 

After  a  slight  wait,  as  of  doubt,  the  voice  replied: 
"Nobody  you  know."  On  that  it  moodily  hung  fire  so 
long  that  the  girl  was  obliged  in  the  end  to  demand 
an  explanation. 

"What  do  you  mean?  You  must  tell  me  who  you  are 
or  " 

"I  am  a  friend,"  she  was  interrupted — "that's 
enough  for  you  to  know.  My  name  would  mean  nothing 
to  you,  but  much  perhaps  to  others  " 

"What  others?" 

"Spies,"  the  voice  testily  alleged — "government 
agents  listening  in.  It's  too  much  to  hope  they're  not. 
I  have  a  message  for  you,  a  friendly  word  of  warning 
in  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"Then  .  .  ."  Premonition  had  Gisella  by  the  throat, 
she  was  unable  to  go  on  till  she  had  shaken  partially 
free  of  that  strangling  clutch.  "What  is  your  message 
for  me?"  at  length  she  faltered.  "Who  gave  it  you?" 

"If  I  told  you  that,"  the  voice  gloomily  returned, 
"I'd  be  as  good  as  a  dead  man  this  minute.  This  is  risk 
enough  I'm  taking,  it's  no  good  asking  me  to  tell  you 
what  would  give  me,  too,  into  the  hands  that  are  pre- 
paring to  assassinate  your  father." 

The  girl  could  not  hold  back  a  cry,  but  the  voice 
pursued  without  emotion:  "It  is  that  I  want  to  warn 
you  of.  Koloman  Illeshazy  won't  leave  off  proving 
himself  the  most  powerful  reactionary  influence  in 
Hungary ;  so  it  has  been  decided  he  must  die  if  the 
young  Republic  is  to  live.  The  hour  set  for  his  murder 
is  noon  tomorrow.  I  don't  know  if  you  can  save  him, 
lady;  but  if  you  look  sharp,  you  may  be  at  least  in 
time  to  bid  him  good-bye." 
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Once  more  she  tried  to  speak  and  could  not.  Three 
faint  clicks  in  the  singing  stillness,  then  a  far-away 
muttering,  as  though  a  third  party  to  the  conversa- 
tion, theretofore  discreetly  mute,  were  making  some 
comment  aside:  and  the  same  fear  which  had  struck 
her  dumb  suddenly  made  the  girl  wildly  vocal  again. 

"But  you.  .  .  .  Why  don't  you.  ...  If  you're  the 
friend  you  claim  to  be,  why  don't  you  warn  Prince 
Koloman  yourself?" 

"I  have  told  you,  lady :  my  life,  too,  is  sweet." 

"But  you're  speaking  from  Budapest,  aren't  you? 
If  you  can  telephone  me  at  this  distance,  why  not  him — 
so  near  at  hand?" 

"That  isn't  possible.  The  Illeshazy  Palace  has  no 
telephone  service  today — by  order.  I  am  sorry,  lady, 
I  have  done  all  I  could,  gone  as  far  as  I  dare.  The  rest 
is  your  affair,  and  your  father's.  Good-night." 

"No,  no  !  not  yet !  Wait !" 

But  her  prayers  spent  themselves  on  a  thin  Aeolian 
whine,  the  wind  on  the  wire  contemptuous  of  her  pas- 
sion ...  or  the  hum  of  the  wheel,  perhaps,  where  the 
Fates  sat  spinning  .  .  . 

And  repeated  signals  went  unhonoured  by  the  local 
operatives. 

A  discouraged  hand  let  the  receiver  fall  at  last,  the 
girl  sat  on  with  wide  eyes  importuning  the  stolid  night. 

Ten  minutes  since  so  happy,  now  half  beside  herself 
with  this  keen  terror  added  to  the  agony  of  love 
stillborn  .  .  . 

The  slow  music  of  an  ancient  clock  made  the  hour 
ten ;  and  in  a  start,  with  a  violent  exertion  of  will, 
Gisella  recaptured  command  of  her  reason  and  bent  it 
to  the  most  immediate  of  her  problems. 

If  only  she  could  contrive  to  leave  the  chateau  with- 
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out  delay,  she  might  by  dint  of  reckless  driving  arrive 
in  Buda  by  three  in  the  morning;  and  Koloman  were 
never  Koloman  if  he  wanted  more  than  nine  hours  of 
grace. 

But  if  she  permitted  those  three  on  the  far  side  of 
the  study  door  to  seize  any  inkling  of  her  purpose, 
nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  the  unthinkable 
would  become  the  inevitable — Stephen  would  insist  on 
accompanying  her. 

She  would  need  all  her  wits  about  her  when  she  went 
back  to  face  them,  she  would  need  to  be  subtle  with 
them,  as  shifty  and  glib  as  a  woman  with  a  lawless 
love  to  hide. 

But  how?  how  hope,  in  this  deranging  conflict  of 
pain  and  despair,  to  preserve  a  countenance  sufficiently 
specious  while  she  told  them  a  tale? 

She  was  trembling  already  in  panicky  anticipation 
of  that  inescapable  ordeal.  And  already  a  wash  of  dull 
gold  was  tempering  the  night  which  had  been  her  refuge, 
as  the  door  at  the  back  opened  and  a  quaver  of  the 
Countess  Monaky's  took  the  force  in  her  hearing  of  a 
cue  peremptory. 

"Gisella  ?  What's  come  over  you,  child  ?  Why  are  you 
sitting  all  alone  in  the  dark  here?  Is  something  the 
matter?" 

"The  candles  had  burned  out."  Could  this  be  her 
voice  that  was  answering  for  Gisella  so  readily,  so 
steadily?  "And  then,  I  was  thinking.  .  .  ."  The  girl 
incredulously  discovered  she  had  left  her  chair  to  join 
that  agitated  small  presence  on  the  shining  threshold; 
while  her  tongue  was  running  on  without  any  guidance 
she  was  aware  of.  "Koloman  got  through  from  Buda 
somehow  to  tell  me — something.  It's  a  secret,  dear,  but 
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most  important.  I've  got  to  drive  in  tomorrow  and 
take  him — something  he  left  here  by  inadvertence." 

She  conceived  that  every  ray  of  light  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  an  enemy  seeking  to  strip  her  wounds  of 
their  makeshift  bandages,  and  reacted  to  such  hostility 
in  cooler  terms  of  ingenuity  and  determination.  At 
pause  with  an  arm  round  the  wasplike  waist  of  Elisa- 
beth Monaky,  the  girl  forced  a  thin  but  unwavering 
smile;  though  more  than  that  she  couldn't  for  the 
moment  manage,  to  look  directly  at  either  Stephen  or 
Illyria  was  beyond  her. 

"Sorry  I  let  the  telephone  upset  me  so ;  but  I've  been 
on  edge  about  father  for  weeks,  and  more  than  ever 
since  that  spill  of  his  last  night — ready  to  jump  out 
of  my  skin  on  the  least  excuse." 

Illyria  gave  a  sympathetic  purr;  and  Gisella  dealt 
firmly  with  a  spasm  of  resentment  and  came  through 
with  an  added  measure  of  composure  and  vision  in 
focus  newly  sharp  enough  to  read  the  relief  that  was 
waking  in  Stephen's  attitude. 

"Don't  talk  rot,"  she  heard  him  amiably  protesting; 
"if  there's  anybody  knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself, 
it's  Koloman." 

"I'm  not  so  sure."  Gisella  was  again  a  mere  mouth- 
piece for  speech  unpremeditated.  "Times  like  these,  one 
never  knows  what  may  happen." 

"To  ordinary  mortals,  I  grant  you.  But  Koloman's 
a  demigod  of  sorts.  However,  you've  taken  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth:  I  was  just  going  to  point  out,  these 
are  no  times  for  a  woman  to  be  dashing  about  the 
country  alone.  You'd  better  let  me  blow  in  to  Buda 
for  you  " 

"It's  sweet  of  you,  Stevey,  but  I  couldn't,  Koloman 
made  me  promise  " 
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"Right ;  I'll  come  along  anyway  and  make  sure  you 
don't  get  into  trouble.  Nothing  like  having  a  handy 
man  in  a  car,  to  attend  to  blown  tires  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"I  couldn't  think  of  it.  You've  got  Illyria  to  take 

home  " 

"Illyria  won't  mind  waiting." 

But  Gisella  wouldn't  listen  to  the  speech  with  which 
that  lady  confirmed  the  assertion. 

"I'll  be  quite  all  right,  I  can  change  a  tire  as  well 
as  you  can,  Stevey;  and  I  shall  take  Geza  for  a  body- 
guard— even  you  must  admit  I  couldn't  find  a  better! 
And  now" — self-control  was  slipping — "if  you  and 
Illyria  will  excuse  me  ...  I  told  Koloman  to  look 
for  me  about  noon,  and  that  means  I've  got  to  be  up 
by  daybreak." 

"The  earlier  the  better,"  Stephen  cheerily  agreed. 
"You'll  find  me  on  hand  whenever  you  come  down." 

"Let  us  all  go  to  bed,  then."  The  Countess  Apaffy, 
rising  in  indolent  impatience,  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion. "For  my  part,  I've  had  so  much  rest  today 
I  shan't  mind  a  bit  getting  up  this  once  with  the 
chickens.  By  far  the  simplest  thing  will  be  for  Stephen 
to  drive  me  home  by  way  of  Buda  and  drop  you  there. 
It's  only  a  few  hours  out  of  our  way,  it  will  make  your 
aunt's  mind  easy" — Elisabeth  Monaky  put  in  a  cluck 
of  eager  endorsement — "and  as  for  my  devoted  hus- 
band, he  won't  even  remember  to  ask  for  me  till  late 
afternoon,  the  chances  are,  or  care  then  whether  or  not 
I'm  still  among  the  missing.  He  hardly  ever  comes  to 
before  midday,  or  is  interested  in  anything  but  his  poor 
head  till  the  third  or  fourth  pick-me-up  begins  to  take 
effect." 

It  could  serve  no  end  to  go  on  disputing  such  gen- 
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erous  persistence.  Gisella  made  a  show  of  giving  in  with 
becoming  grace  and  gratefulness,  and  thus  was  free 
the  more  speedily  to  seek  the  sanctuary  she  was  at 
heart  all  one  dumb  prayer  for;  how  speedily  her 
wretchedness  unfitted  the  girl  to  grasp  until,  minutes 
after  a  turn  of  the  key  had  made  her  privacy  secure, 
she  heard  the  old  clock  downstairs  intone  the  first 
quarter  after  ten. 

A  convulsive  sigh  wrenched  her  then  out  of  the  rigid 
stand  she  had  held  by  the  bedside  table  ever  since  put- 
ting her  candle  down,  a  dazed  stare  withdrew  from  the 
bleak  wastes  it  had  been  contemplating,  the  emptiness 
that  was  all  the  promise  life  held  now  that  Stevey  was 
for  her  no  more.  She  drew  the  back  of  a  hand  slowly 
across  her  eyes — and  in  sudden  self-impatience  shook 
off  inaction.  She  was  paltering  while  the  shadow  of 
death  closed  down  on  the  one  who  was  all  she  had  left 
to  love  .  .  . 

To  be  beforehand  with  those  who  would  be  Koloman's 
butchers,  she  must  deny  her  grief  and  put  self-pity  by, 
be  swift  to  move  and  sure  in  every  gesture.  To  delay 
till  sleep  had  claimed  her  aunt,  Illyria  and  Stephen, 
and  they  were  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  with  as  possible 
factors  of  embarrassment,  too  well  might  be  fataL 
Who  could  foresay  what  fortune  lay  in  wait  for  her  on 
the  way  that  she  must  go? 

And  in  this  spirit,  more  heroic  than  she  guessed,  the 
girl  bestirred  herself  to  such  effect  that  she  was  back 
at  the  door,  completely  reclothed  and  ready  for  the 
road,  before  the  clock  could  strike  again. 

But  there  a  quick  ear  picked  up  the  lisp  of  slippered 
feet  in  the  stillness  beyond  that  should  have  been 
unbroken. 

Her  hand  unnerved  upon  the  knob,  her  mouth  a  sym- 
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bol  of  misery  in  a  field  of  deepened  pallor,  eyes  closed 
as  though  to  shut  out  knowledge  of  their  pain  even 
from  her  candle,  Gisella  waited.  The  noise  was  not  re- 
peated; but  the  half  hour  had  chimed  when  the  girl  at 
length  mustered  courage  to  unlatch  and  spy  out 
through  an  inch-wide  opening. 

Nothing  moved  that  she  could  see  in  all  the  dark 
perspective  of  the  corridor;  and  taking  the  light, 
Gisella  on  tiptoe  left  her  bedchamber. 

A  deformed  huge  shadow  dogged  her  on  the  wall, 
caricaturing  the  caution  she  observed,  faltering  when, 
in  the  act  of  passing  Illyria's  door,  hearing  that  one 
laugh  aloud,  but  gently,  the  low-pitched  throaty  laugh 
of  a  woman  in  a  mood  of  tender  indulgence,  Gisella 
briefly  faltered.  Her  mouth  writhed  again,  the  hand 
that  held  the  candlestick  shook  till  the  hunchbacked 
shadow  leaped  in  unholy  glee ;  but  with  her  next  heart- 
beat the  girl  pulled  herself  together,  resolutely  restored 
the  peril  that  threatened  Koloman  to  the  forefront  of 
her  thoughts,  and  made  haste  to  put  all  chance  of 
hearing  more  behind  her. 

A  stairway  in  an  unused  wing  led  down  to  a  postern 
which  gave  in  turn  on  the  outer  bailey  of  the  chateau, 
a  century  since  an  important  item  in  its  scheme  of  for- 
tification, today,  with  the  wall  to  the  park  razed,  the 
dooryard  of  the  garage  and  stables.  As  the  girl  let 
herself  out,  a  ranging  shadow  in  the  moonlight,  almost 
as  big  as  a  pony,  whirled  on  her  with  a  growl  that  died 
in  a  happy  whimper  and  brought  its  fellows  running; 
and  in  a  trice  a  dozen  savage  wolfhounds  were  milling 
round  their  mistress,  whining  and  nuzzling,  pawing  and 
fawning.  She  hushed  their  transports  with  words  and 
pats  impartially  distributed,  and  proved  how  absolute 
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was  her  dominion  over  them  by  dismissing  the  pack  at 
a  cost  of  little  commotion  and  with  less  difficulty.  Dog 
after  dog,  singled  out  by  name,  offered  his  head  to  be 
stroked,  and  obediently  made  off.  In  the  end  but  one 
remained,  a  powerful  brute,  well  on  in  his  years  of 
discretion,  who  had  since  puppyhood  known  no  other 
god.  Koloman  himself  had  no  authority  with  this  one 
when  Gisella  was  by.  His  name  was  Geza.  He  came  to 
heel  when  she  turned  away,  a  cold  muzzle  close  to  her 
hand. 

A  man  detached  from  the  shadows  that  filled  the 
garage  doorway  as  Gisella  came  up,  and  saluted:  one 
Bela  Nagy,  the  mechanician  who  had  superintended 
the  refuelling  of  Stephen's  plane  that  morning ;  a  clever 
fellow  and  on  good  terms  with  the  dogs,  he  was  stand- 
ing a  trick  as  night  watchman.  Gisella  had  only  to  tell 
him  what  her  wishes  were:  beyond  reminding  her  that 
the  roads  were  bad  and  his  services  at  her  disposition 
if  she  cared  to  take  him  with  her,  he  made  no  comment, 
but  did  all  she  desired  with  a  will  that  improved  a  good 
rating  in  the  girl's  esteem.  With  his  co-operation  the 
business  went  off  without  a  hitch. 

Her  car  stood  ready  with  a  tank  full  of  essence.  As 
Gisella  settled  behind  the  wheel,  the  dog  Geza  hopped 
in  unbidden  and  planted  himself  on  the  seat  at  her  side. 
Bela  Nagy  was  rolling  back  the  doors,  and  the  girl 
gave  that  moment  to  rewarding  this  proof  of  a  devoted 
intuition. 

"I  suppose  you  know  you're  a  villain,  Geza,  the 
cheekiest  thing  on  four  legs !  Who  told  you  you  could 
come  along?" 

The  dog  rolled  knowing  eyes  to  her  and  lifted  his 
lips  as  in  a  snarl  but,  to  the  contrary,  with  an  effect 
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infinitely  droll.  And  Gisella  with  a  broken  laugh  caught 
the  great  head  to  her  shoulder.  Geza  would  have  torn 
out  the  throat  of  the  man  who  fed  him  for  an  act  of 
equal  familiarity.  As  it  was,  he  whimpered  and  snug- 
gled, in  an  ecstasy. 

The  doors  now  were  wide.  The  girl  drove  the  starting 
pedal  home  and  the  engine  came  to  life  with  a  windy 
roar  which  she  was  prompt  to  throttle  down  to  a 
whisper.  No  other  noise  attended  her  evasion,  set  aside 
the  crunching  of  the  tires  on  the  drive  and  an  occa- 
sional yelp  from  the  pack  that  raced  alongside  as  far 
as  the  gates.  These,  too,  were  open,  the  gatekeeper 
having  been  forewarned  in  his  lodge  by  bell  signal  from 
the  garage.  Gisella  waved  acknowledgement  of  his 
salute,  the  dogs  fell  back,  and  the  park  was  behind  her 
— less  than  fifty  leagues  thick  sown  with  the  traps  of 
chance  lay  between  her  and  Buda.  A  long  grind  and  a 
gruelling,  and  one  that  all  too  easily  might  be  thankless 
in  its  issue  .  .  . 

She  had,  however,  addressed  herself  to  it  with  no 
illusions  concerning  its  manifold  difficulties.  After  the 
endless  rains  of  that  Autumn  it  would  have  been  stupid 
to  look  for  better  than  heavy  going  where  the  long 
neglected  roads  were  at  their  best.  At  their  worst  they 
called  for  everything  she  had  to  give  the  wheel  in  the 
way  of  skill  and  cunning;  that  wasn't  a  little,  but  it 
couldn't  be  too  much  when  every  second  was  beyond 
calculation  precious.  If  she  seemed  to  drive  like  a  mad 
woman,  she  raced  with  Death.  And  if  it  was  wearing 
work,  there  was  compensation  in  the  drag  on  her  atten- 
tion which  gave  her  little  freedom  to  rehearse  her  un- 
happiness,  let  imagination  range  on  ahead  to  the 
unknowable  which  waited  on  the  end  of  her  journey, 
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or  memory  hark  back  to  the  heartbreak  whose  theatre 
she  was  fleeing. 

All  the  same,  there  were,  inevitably,  moments  when 
memory  in  sickening  eructations  would  cast  up  into 
her  foreconsciousness  that  cruel  picture  which  the 
mirror  in  the  music  room  had  framed,  the  whisper  of 
slippers  furtive  in  the  corridor,  the  rumour  of  a  golden 
laugh  heard  through  a  door ;  these,  and  the  look  which 
had  studied  her  through  Illyria's  downcast  lashes,  upon 
her  return  from  the  telephone,  a  look  alert  and  learned, 
something  mused. 

Illyria  knew,  and  knew  Gisella  knew. 

Impossible  after  that  to  have  stopped  on  under  the 
same  roof  .  .  .  impossible  in  any  event  .  .  . 

Not  that  she  was  happier  in  this  escape. 

If  only  deathless  beauty  of  the  Liebestod  hadn't 
waked  in  her  heart  and  woven  its  pathos  into  the  road 
song  of  the  motor,  condemning  her  to  hear  and  be 
racked  by  it  all  the  night  long !  if  only  she  were  able  to 
distil  an  anodyne  from  this  sense  of  untrammelled  and 
headlong  flight!  if  only  she  might  snatch  distraction 
from  the  inhuman  loveliness  of  the  night! 

Nothing  aided,  every  resource  failed  her;  only  the 
dog  Geza,  as  though  sensitive  to  her  suffering,  rested 
his  great  head  upon  her  knee  and  left  it  there,  a  silent 
sign  of  love  and  loyalty  inalienable.  « 

That  was  a  grim  land  which  the  car  in  those  first 
hours  coursed,  waking  eerie  echoes  with  its  wide  ex- 
haust, a  region  whose  hills,  wombed  by  volcanoes,  slept 
in  shapes  of  tortured  majesty,  unfolding  a  goblin  land- 
scape to  the  glimpses  of  the  wild  and  troubled  moon. 
Miles  at  a  stretch  lacked  any  evidence  of  humanity 
other  than,  here  and  there,  the  mean  huddle  of  some 
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farmstead,  still  and  lightless,  like  a  handful  of  shells 
whose  tenants  had  long  since  departed.  The  road  fol- 
lowed as  a  rule  the  windings  of  water-courses  through 
black  ravines  and  valleys  cramped  by  the  crowding 
mountains.  And  seldom  was  one  of  the  hamlets  it  linked 
better  than  a  broken  straggle  of  dwellings,  at  most  a 
dozen,  dark  and  silent.  But  where  the  streams  ran 
together  and  more  sedately  moved  as  minor  rivers  on 
their  way  to  join  the  Tisza,  sizable  villages  came  to 
be  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  the  car  ever  and  again 
would  kick  up  a  vast  clatter  in  the  streets  of  some 
small  city.  But  even  in  these  there  were  few  people 
abroad,  and  everywhere  a  lighted  window  was  the  rarest 
sight. 

Dipping  down  and  ever  down  through  foothills,  the 
road  penetrated  at  last  the  more  arable  countryside 
that  borders  on  the  Great  Hungarian  Plain,  and  ran 
into  highways  which  military  necessity  had  maintained 
in  tolerable  repair.  They  were  nowhere  good,  but  driv- 
ing at  speed  was  here  measurably  less  than  a  flirtation 
with  sudden  death — until  Gisella  teased  the  throttle 
open  and  added  velocity  made  up  for  the  improvement. 

On  her  right  the  dense  loom  of  the  Matra  began  to 
lift  in  a  confused  sky.  The  girl  turned  back  a  cuff  to 
bare  the  dial  of  her  little  watch.  Less  than  three  hours 
on  the  road,  and  already  approaching  Hatvan;  two 
more  at  most  ought  io  bring  her  to  the  Margaret  Em- 
bankment. Koloman,  that  mighty  driver,  couldn't  boast 
a  better  record.  And  well  for  her  if  she  met  no  setback 
to  its  consummation:  the  cold  was  as  bitter  here  as  in 
the  highlands,  the  constant  rush  of  air  in  her  face  was 
making  her  fitfully  drowsy.  But  for  two  circumstances 
she  might  have  been  afraid  of  nodding  at  the  wheel: 
her  heart  ached  on  without  respite,  hearing  in  the  en- 
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gine  music  still  the  surging  sorrow  of  the  Liebestod; 
and  in  the  rear-view  mirror  on  the  windshield  two  dis- 
tant stars  of  gold  still  danced,  the  eyes  of  a  car  that 
had  been  holding  in  her  wake  for  more  than  half  an 
hour. 


CHAPTER  X 

She  had  idly  thought,  at  first,  to  give  this  gratuitous 
satellite  the  slip  with  the  next  spurt  the  going  per- 
mitted. Now,  having  thrice  tried  this  shift,  she  began 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  serve  if  she  taxed  the  engine 
to  the  limits  of  its  power:  the  car  astern  was  hanging 
on  as  if  tethered.  Though  its  lights  might  be  lost  to 
the  little  mirror  for  minutes  at  a  stretch,  as  when  some 
bold  curve  intervened,  or  a  long  grade  was  topped  and 
a  swift  plunge  down  its  far  side  followed,  they  never 
failed  to  turn  up  again  in  magnitude  not  perceptibly 
diminished. 

There  were  moments,  too,  when  Gisella  felt  sure  they 
were  closing  up  her  lead,  when  their  glare  seemed  to  fill 
all  the  field  of  the  glass,  and  she  would  know  a  gnaw 
of  vague  misgivings. 

Granted,  that  in  times  so  unsettled  half  Hungary 
might  well  have  occasion  as  urgent  as  her  own  to  scour 
the  night :  it  seemed  strange,  notwithstanding,  that  this 
the  only  other  automobile  she  had  thus  far  seen  should 
so  stubbornly  decline  to  be  distanced — she  felt  almost 
warranted  in  reading  a  peculiar  animus  in  such 
pertinacity.  f* 

But  no:  that  was  a  silly  thing  to  think.  Short  of 
the  chateau,  who  knew,  who  could  possibly  have  any 
excuse  for  suspecting,  she  wasn't  safe  abed  and  sound 
asleep?  And  while — assuming  the  inconceivable,  an  end 
to  be  gained  for  anybody  by  such  means — that  anony- 
mous warning  might  have  been  a  ruse  to  inspire  pre- 
cisely this  attempt  she  was  making  to  convey  it  to 
Koloman  before  morning,  even  in  that  event,  surely,  the 
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author  of  the  hoax  would  have  set  his  toils  to  take  her 
somewhere  en  route — he  would  never  have  pinned  his 
hopes  to  the  success  of  a  stern  chase  like  this ! 

A  silly  thing  indeed  to  think !  Still  and  for  all  that, 
so  long  as  those  two  orbs  of  fire  continued  to  seek  hers 
with  their  sinister  blank  stare  she  couldn't  feel 
easy  .  .  . 

And  coming  presently,  beyond  Hatvan,  to  a  road  in 
better  preservation  than  any  yet,  she  improved  the 
opportunity  to  test  the  motor  to  its  utmost. 

The  digit  of  the  speedometer  edged  round  to  a  figure 
which,  translated  from  kilometres  into  English  miles 
per  hour,  meant  a  pace  that  would  have  been  foolhardy 
on  a  banked  motor  course  by  day ;  but  the  girl  at  the 
wheel  hadn't  time  to  consult  it.  The  wind  in  her  face 
was  a  gale,  the  fabric  beneath  her  pitching  and  careen- 
ing like  a  shell  in  a  tide-rip,  and  the  beam  of  the  driving 
light  a  blade  that  slashed  the  dark  anywhere,  as  a  rule, 
but  on  the  road  ahead:  the  smallest  lapse  of  attention 
would  have  sent  the  automobile  hurtling  to  destruction. 
But  Gisella  set  her  teeth  and  refused  to  hear  the  wor- 
ried whimpers  at  her  side  till  the  outskirts  of  Azod 
closed  in  and  warned  her  to  ease  up  on  the  accelerator 
pedal  or  risk  being  the  death  of  some  belated  villager. 

And  presently  she  could  spare  a  hand  from  the  wheel 
to  comfort  Geza,  and  promise  him,  and  herself,  too,  she 
wouldn't  be  guilty  of  such  suicidal  lunacy  another  time. 

A  lunatic  experiment  it  indisputably  had  been,  but 
one  not  without  some  profit  in  its  upshot.  Though  she 
proceeded  from  Azod  on  at  a  pace  that  was  compara- 
tively a  snail's,  a  modest  fifty  miles  an  hour  at  its 
smartest,  the  mirror  on  the  windshield  had  no  more  to 
tell  of  those  persevering  headlamps,  and  the  heart- 
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rending  measures  of  the  Liebestod  had  ceased  to  sob  in 
the  surging  of  the  motor. 

Godollo,  summer  home  of  the  kings  this  wild-eyed 
new  Hungary  had  forsworn,  was  by  Gisella's  watch 
three  hours  and  a  half  from  the  chateau.  And  barely 
twenty-five  miles  to  go  .  .  . 

It  would  be  good  to  feel  Koloman's  arms  about  her ; 
she  was  faint  with  weariness,  driving  in  a  dream. 

That  was  sharply  broken  with  Pest  itself  a  glimmer 
far  across  the  Rakos  Plain. 

She  was  swinging  at  speed  round  a  blind  bend  when 
the  lights  picked  up  a  group  of  some  six  or  eight  men 
blocking  the  road  fifty  yards  or  so  ahead.  A  blast  of 
the  horn  caused  them  to  scatter,  scuttling  and  squawk- 
ing like  so  many  chickens.  But  two  who  were  support- 
ing a  third,  presumably  a  friend  too  drunk  to  walk, 
seemed  so  panic  stricken  that  it  didn't  occur  to  them 
to  jump  till  the  last  instant.  And  it  was  too  late  then 
to  save  their  helpless  comrade.  Abandoned,  he  dropped 
like  a  sack  in  the  path  of  the  automobile. 

Gisella  threw  out  the  clutch  and  jammed  both  brakes. 
A  surface  heavily  greased  with  black  slime  offered  the 
locked  wheels  no  purchase,  and  the  car  went  into  a 
crazy  skid,  described  two  complete  revolutions  on  its 
own  axis,  in  the  course  of  which  it  passed  over  the 
body  in  the  road,  and  on  the  verge  of  beginning  a  third 
spin  hesitated,  changed  its  mind,  and  deliberately 
backed  off  to  bring  up  hub  deep  in  a  ditch  several  feet 
below  the  road. 

Gisella  in  a  nausea  of  vertigo  and  horror,  able  to 
think,  in  so  far  as  she  was  capable  of  thought  at  all, 
of  nothing  but  that  poor  crushed  creature  back  there, 
cowered  and  covered  her  face.  Oaths  and  imprecations, 
all  of  the  vilest,  broke  over  her  head  like  a  black  squall. 
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To  reply,  even  to  move  for  the  time  being,  was 
impossible. 

The  clamour  grew  louder  and  more  threatening,  she 
heard  a  squelching  alongside,  an  ominous  mutter  in  the 
throat  of  the  wolfhound,  a  single  voice  roughing  up 
through  the  infuriated  chorus : 

"Slut  of  an  aristocrat! — d'you  hear? — you've  mur- 
dered a  man  with  your  reckless  driving.  Come  out  of 
that,  now,  and  tell  us  what  you're  going  to  do  about 
it!" 

She  rocked  in  silence,  fighting  for  mastery  of  her 
physical  sickness.  Someone  loosed  an  electric  torch  on 
her,  and  the  blue  white  glare  beat  through  the  fingers 
over  her  eyes  while  Geza  rumbled  a  second  warning, 
more  vicious  than  the  first.  But  the  hubbub  was  so 
great  that  it  must  have  gone  unheard:  or  its  source, 
perhaps,  was  unsuspected.  Violent  hands  laid  hold  of 
the  girl's  wrists  and  wrenched  them  down. 

She  caught  one  glimpse  of  a  face  thrusting  into  her 
own,  lean  features  working  a  wolfish  grimace,  evil  as  a 
mask  modelled  after  one  of  Dore's  devils,  with,  on  the 
crown  of  the  road  beyond  it,  a  frieze  of  antic  imps 
etched  by  the  headlights  upon  the  matted  background 
of  the  sky. 

"Here's  luck,  by  God!"  her  captor  was  exulting — 
"the  very  one  we're  after,  or  I'm  a  liar.  Shake  a  leg, 
now,  little  lady,  or  " 

A  snarling  thunderbolt  launched  itself  across 
Gisella's  knees  and  took  the  ruffian  by  the  throat.  He 
toppled,  howling,  and  went  to  his  back,  under  Geza,  in 
the  deep  mire.  Yells  of  rage  answered  from  his  fellows. 
And  as  the  girl  instinctively  half  lifted  and  called  to 
the  dog,  a  second  motor  horn  added  frantic  bawls  to 
the  din,  another  automobile  bore  down  upon  the  spot 
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with  brakes  set,  but  guided  by  more  expert  or  luckier 
hands. 

That  rank  of  antic  shapes  against  the  sky  vanished 
like  ghosts  at  cockcrow,  the  new  car  swept  in  to  a  full 
halt  where  they  had  been,  its  driver  jumped  up  to  stand 
staring  over  a  hand  lifted  against  the  glare  from  the 
ditch,  and  Gisella  heard  herself  screaming  like  a  woman 
half  out  of  her  mind  with  joy: 

"Stevey!  Stevey!" 

Herself  out  on  the  running-board  already  and 
scrambling  forward,  she  saw  Stephen  Zay  vault  a  door 
he  couldn't  wait  to  open.  A  burly  shape  that  mate- 
rialized out  of  shadows  to  bar  his  way  cannoned  off 
a  practised  shoulder  and,  with  two  arms  wildly  flailing, 
melted  back  into  the  chiaroscuro  that  seemed  its  proper 
element.  The  young  man  brought  up  in  mud  ankle-deep 
and  held  out  both  hands,  the  girl  caught  them  and  in  a 
flying  leap  won  to  the  roadbed. 

Neither  spoke ;  but  as  Stephen  swung  Gisella  toward 
the  automobile,  a  second  stout  rogue  in  an  army  over- 
coat popped  out  of  nowhere  and  made  to  hinder  them. 
What  he  had  to  say  was  so  compact  of  filth  that  the 
girl  closed  her  ears  to  it ;  but  Stephen  saw,  as  she  did, 
a  gleam  of  metal  in  the  man's  hand,  and  drove  a 
prompt,  shrewd  fist  to  the  point  of  his  jaw;  and  this 
one  in  turn  faded  from  the  scene. 

Gisella  spent  her  next  breaths  resisting  efforts  to 
urge  her  into  the  car. 

"No — not  yet,  Stevey!  There's  the  poor  man  I 
killed  " 

"What !" 

"I  ran  over  a  man  when  I  skidded.  If  he's  still  alive 
and  suffering,  we  can't  leave  him." 

She  pulled  free   and   dramatically   pointed.  And 
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Stephen,  swearing  to  himself,  went  in  haste  to  kneel 
over  that  which  lay  in  a  gruesome  sprawl  within  two 
yards'  distance.  Geza  at  the  same  time  came  up,  drip- 
ping gouts  of  slime,  with  the  rolling  gait  of  a  dog  that 
had  done  a  good  j  ob  and  knew  it,  but  immediately,  de- 
tecting some  stir*  in  the  dark  at  Gisella's  back,  put 
himself  at  her  side  with  bared  teeth,  ruff  a-bristle,  and 
hell  rolling  in  his  growl.  The  challenge  found  no  takers. 

To  this  by-play  Gisella,  in  a  quiver  of  dread  intently 
watching  Stephen,  was  hardly  alive.  A  singularly  brief 
examination  of  her  victim  had  sufficed,  Stephen  was  up 
again  already  and  drawing  back  a  foot  in  anger.  Hor- 
rified protest  bubbled  in  the  girl's  throat  and  broke  in 
speech  too  late:  that  kick  of  power  caught  the  thing 
amidships,  lifted  it  bodily,  and  sent  it  sailing,  limbs  all 
a  grotesque  dangle,  into  the  ditch. 

"A  fake,"  impatience  informed  her — "  a  decoy — old 
clothes  stuffed  with  straw  and  rags.  Now — in  with 
you!" 

A  strong  heave  more  than  helped  the  girl  up  to  the 
seat  by  the  driver's.  Geza  at  the  same  time,  intelligently 
taking  what  was  towards,  leaped  into  the  tonneau.  And 
as  Stephen  doubled  round  the  hood  to  take  the  wheel 
a  pistol  at  some  distance  barked  and  one  of  the  mud- 
guards rang  like  a  muted  gong. 

"Down !"  Stephen  shouted  through  the  gnarl  of  gears 
meshed  in  haste — "down  with  your  head,  Gisella — down 
to  the  floor!" — and  snapped  off  the  lights  while  the 
girl  obediently  slid  off  into  a  painful  crouch,  half 
wedged  under  the  cowl. 

The  target  of  a  random  fusillade,  to  the  last  shot 
ill  aimed,  the  darkened  car  picked  up  its  heels  and  tore 
like  a  cat  in  terror  through  the  heavy  mirk  that,  now 
the  moon  had  set,  blanketed  the  Rakos  Plain.  But  a 
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mile  or  so  of  such  going  was  enough  for  Stephen ;  and 
once  well  out  of  range,  he  braked  to  a  stop  and, 
grumbling,  helped  Gisella  out  of  her  cramping  plight. 

"Hoped  I  was  through  with  blind  night  driving  when 
the  War  was  over ;  but  you  wouldn't  be  you,  I  suppose, 
if  you  were  satisfied  to  let  a  fellow  learn  how  to  carry 
on  in  piping  times  of  peace.  Not  hurt  in  any  way,  are 
you,  Gisella?'* 

"No — badly  shaken  up,  but  that's  all."  The  girl 
subsided,  limp  and  spent,  too  profoundly  shocked  and 
bewildered  still  to  be  mentally  quite  competent.  "What 
— what  are  you  looking  back  for?  They're  not  ?" 

"Don't  worry.  And  if  they  did  have  any  means  of 
following,  I  defy  anybody  to  overhaul  us  short  of  Pest 
and  full  police  protection.  I  was  merely  taking  a  last 
squint  at  your  headlights,"  Stephen  added,  resuming 
his  place  and  getting  under  way  with  his  own  lamps 
once  more  in  full  blaze.  "They're  still  aimed  at  the  stars. 
The  car  will  wait,  I  imagine,  till  we  can  send  back  and 
haul  it  out  by  daylight.  Hope  you  didn't  forget  and 
leave  anything  of  value  in  it." 

Gisella's  "no"  was  so  listless  it  earned  a  curious  peer 
askance. 

"I  mean,  whatever  it  was  Koloman  wanted  you  to 
fetch  him.  You've  got  that  safe,  I  trust?" 

She  answered  "Quite,"  in  the  small  voice  of  the 
conscience-bitten. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know.  .  .  ."  She  was  doing  her  best  to  get 
her  wits  in  rein  again ;  but  it  wasn't  easy.  "Everything's 
so — mysterious.  Those  men  back  there.  .  .  .  They 
called  me  a  murderess ;  and  you  tell  me  that  was  only 
a  dummy  I  ran  over  .  .  ." 

"It's  an  old  dodge  of  highwaymen  to  hold  a  motor 
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up  after  dark.  Naturally,  any  driver  who  doesn't  know 
the  game  will  stop  rather  than  run  over  a  drunk  or 
injured  man.  Another  way  is  to  string  a  wire  across 
the  road,  diagonally,  between  two  trees,  and  about  as 
high  as  the  bottom  of  a  windshield.  It's  practically  in- 
visible day  or  night,  and  the  car  that  strikes  it  full  tilt 
is  sure  to  pile  up  a  wreck.  So  it  isn't  used  so  much, 
unless  the  intention  is  murder  as  well  as  robbery.  What 
puzzles  me,"  the  young  man  added,  "is  whom  that  lot 
had  baited  their  trap  to  catch  at  this  hour." 

"Must  it  have  been  somebody  ?" 

"One  would  think  so.  There  aren't  too  many  motors 
in  private  hands  today,  in  Hungary ;  and  their  owners 
don't  make  this  one  particular  road  a  common  speed- 
way, these  Winter  midnights.  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  our  friends  were  out  to  waylay  someone  they  had 
good  reason  to  believe  would  be  along  about  this  time." 

To  this  nothing  safe  to  say  suggested  itself.  Sense 
of  security  was  working  with  Stephen's  off-hand  and 
matter-of-fact  manner  to  steady  Gisella,  she  was  find- 
ing it  momentarily  less  a  task  to  command  her  mind 
to  clear  and  consecutive  processes.  And  the  last  words 
she  had  heard  that  creature  utter  whom  Geza  had  ac- 
counted for  were  now  recalled  as  strangely  relevant  to 
Stephen's  contentions.  But  to  mention  them  and  so 
share  the  dark  suspicion  they  seemed  to  lend  substance 
to  would  lead  toward  a  humiliating  confession  .  .  . 

"I  suppose,"  Stephen  was  thoughtfully  pursuing, 
"it's  possible.  ...  If  it  comes  to  that,  I  know  it's 
highly  probable  every  conversation  Koloman  holds  by 
telephone  these  days  is  taken  down  in  shorthand  by 
eavesdroppers  and  reported  to  the  government.  So,  if 
it  was  some  important  document,  something  having  to 
do  with  the  Royalist  movement,  he  wanted  .  .  ." 
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She  replied  in  desperation  to  an  inviting  pause :  "I'd 
rather  not  talk  about  it,  if  you  don't  mind,  Stephen." 

"Bless  your  heart !  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  any- 
thing. But  there's  no  harm  in  my  trying  to  puzzle  this 
business  out,  is  there?  There's  no  telling,  I  might  root 
up  some  clue  you'd  find  helpful,  even  if  you  didn't  feel 
like  acknowledging  it.  Of  course,  if  you  were  known  to 
be  bringing  in  data  the  Republic  had  reason  to  believe 
it  would  find  valuable  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off  on  a  small  grunt,  and  presently  added  : 
"But  in  that  case,  you  must  have  told  Koloman  you'd 
drive  in  tonight,  and  not  in  the  morning!" 

The  girl  was  sullenly  unresponsive;  and  the  young 
man  must  have  bethought  himself  of  at  least  one  cogent 
reason  why  it  were  impolitic  to  press  too  hard  for  an 
explanation  of  the  untruth  which,  it  was  apparent,  she 
had  deliberately  spoken. 

"And  then,  of  course,"  he  resumed  in  some  haste,  "if 
the  government  had  been  back  of  this  outrage,  if  it  had 
considered  it  was  called  on  to  take  such  drastic  steps 
against  the  counter-revolutionary  movement,  it  would 
have  stationed  soldiers  at  every  city  entrance  to  arrest 
you  " 

"They  may  yet  " 

"No  fear:  we  passed  the  duty  gate  half  a  mile  back, 
and  there  wasn't  a  sentry  in  sight  or  so  much  as  a  glim 
in  the  guardhouse.  No;  this  Republic  is  a  poor  show, 
but  it  would  never  have  turned  its  dirty  work  over  to 
such  a  pack  of  mongrels.  We've  got  to  look  farther  and, 
I  shouldn't  wonder,  into  darker  corners,  before  we  get 
at  the  truth  .  .  ." 

"Why  not  call  it  all  an  accident,  Stephen? — say  I 
had  the  bad  luck  to  blunder  into  a  trap  set  for  someone 
else,  and — drop  it." 
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"Sorry — I  can't.  I'm  not  particularly  bright  in  many 
ways,  Gisella,  but  I  have  got  a  nose  for  a  deep  laid 
plot.  Besides,  you  haven't  told  me  all  you  know.  That's 
all  right,  of  course — you  promised  Koloman  you 
wouldn't.  And  it  may  be,  you  can't  tell,  it's  just  pos- 
sible I  know  some  things  I  haven't  told  you  about." 

He  left  the  girl  to  ruminate  on  that  innuendo  as 
long  as  she  relished  it ;  confident,  no  doubt,  of  the 
outcome.  And  Gisella  was  for  several  minutes  sulkily 
silent,  twisting  her  hands  in  her  lap,  gazing  out  on, 
without  seeing,  the  dismal  spectacle  the  streets  of  Pest 
presented  by  night  in  that  December  of  1918:  so  still 
and  dark,  so  sadly  shabby  in  the  light  of  infrequent, 
feeble  and  gusty  gas-lamps,  they  might  have  been  de- 
serted by  all  but  the  dead. 

"Stephen  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  Gisella?" 

"I  don't  quite  see  how  all  this  happened,  how  you 
came  to  be  there  .  .  ." 

"I  hope  you  didn't  think  you  could  raise  all  the  row 
you  did,  driving  off  like  that  at  dead  of  night,  and  not 
make  a  fellow  wonder.  I  trotted  right  down  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about — naturally ! — and  when  I  did 
worm  the  truth  out  of  Bela  Nagy,  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do,  of  course ;  I  couldn't  sit  tight  and  let  you 
run  such  risks  alone  if  I  could  manage  by  any  means 
to  overtake  you.  I  j  oily  near  did,  at  that.  If  you  hadn't 
struck  the  pace  you  did  after  Hatvan  and  sailed  away 
like  a  witch  on  a  broomstick  !" 

What  was  she  to  say  to  him?  what  was  she  to  think? 
She  had  left  him  in  the  arms  of  another  woman,  had 
run  away  from  him  because  he  was  loved  by  and  must 
love  that  other ;  and  he  had  put  love  away,  deliberately 
had  foregone  the  embraces  of  the  most  beautiful  woman 
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of  Middle  Europe,  that  he  might  follow  and  watch  over 
Gisella  and  save  her  from  harm ! 

"Stephen.  ...  I  must  tell  you.  .  .  .  Just  before 
you  came  up,  back  there,  somebody  threw  the  light  of 
a  torch  in  my  face;  and  the  man  that  Geza  went  for 
called  out  'What  luck !  the  very  one  we're  after !'  " 

"Ah!"  Stephen  cried,  and  sagely  nodded. 
"And  ?" 

"I  didn't  tell  the  truth  at  home  about  that  telephone 
— I — I  didn't  want  to  distress  Aunt  Elisabeth.  The 
call  was  from  Budapest,  but  it  wasn't  from  Koloman. 
Whoever  it  was  wouldn't  give  his  name ;  he  said  he  was 
a  friend  and  wanted  to  warn  me  the  government  had 
ordered  Koloman  assassinated,  today,  at  noon.  He  said 
I  might  be  in  time  to  say  good-bye  .  .  ." 

Stephen  offered  no  comment  while  the  car  sped  on 
through  Francis  Joseph  Square  and  across  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge.  But  when  he  had  tooled  it  round  into 
the  Embankment  the  young  man  roused. 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me,  Gisella — and  I'm  sure  you 
won't  be  sorry.  Now  I  know  what  I  have  to  do  .  .  ." 

"What,  Stephen?" 

"I  want  to  be  sure  before  I  blacken  any  man's  name 
behind  his  back.  I'll  have  more  to  say  at  breakfast.  Tell 
Koloman,  please,  to  save  a  place  for  me." 

The  car  swung  in  to  the  kerb  in  front  of  the  Illeshazy 
Palace,  which  in  brilliant  contrast  with  the  residences 
adjoining,  had  every  window  on  the  ground  floor 
warmly  lighted. 

"Doesn't  look  much  like  the  last  night  of  a  con- 
demned man,  does  it?  And  no  more  is  it,  Gisella — don't 
let  that  lie  distress  you.  Your  friend  of  the  telephone 
only  told  it  to  bring  you  in  tonight  for  that  little  game 
on  the  road  back  there  which  you  spoiled  by  arriving 
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on  the  spot  before  you  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  I  by  turning  up  when  I  wasn't  wanted." 

The  doors,  opening  to  admit  them,  released  gusts  of 
mad  music  by  a  gypsy  band. 

"No,  I  won't  come  in.  I've  got  to  run  along  and  find 
a  change  of  clothes  to  be  presentable  for  breakfast. 
And  then  I've  got  a  call  to  make.  But  first  I'll  have  to 
find  somebody  to  lend  me  a  horsewhip.  Give  Koloman 
my  love,  and  tell  him  he's  going  to  have  more  reason 
to  love  me,  next  time  he  sees  me." 


CHAPTER  XI 

In  through  the  great  doors  of  bronze  and  glass  stalked 
Geza,  muttering  his  mind  on  the  airs  these  city  servants 
gave  themselves  in  general  and  their  brashness  in  par- 
ticular who  assumed  to  say  a  plain  but  honest  body 
from  the  provinces  might  not  track  mud  in  where  his 
mistress  led.  And  Gisella  had  to  be  sharp  with  him 
before  the  dog  would  consent  to  swallow  his  prejudices 
and  gutturals  and  permit  normal  colour  to  seep  back 
into  the  chops  of  a  venerable  majordomo  and  a  footman 
who  had  grown  almost  as  hoar  in  Illeshazy  livery. 

"What  is  this,  Andor?"  The  girl  lightly  brusqued 
the  mild  reproach  which  was  the  welcome  these  privi- 
leged ones  had  for  her  highly  informal  arrival  under 
such  diabolical  convoy.  "Father  giving  a  party?"  She 
permitted  herself  to  be  disburdened  of  the  heavy  wraps 
she  had  motored  in.  "He  might  have  asked  me!"  The 
palace  walls,  indeed,  seemed  a-roek  on  their  stout 
foundations,  responsive  to  the  waves  of  impassioned 
harmony  that  stormed  them  as  the  Rakoczy,  superbly 
rendered,  chanted  its  deathless  incantation  for  the  pa- 
triot Hungarian  heart.  "What's  the  occasion?  how 
many  times  are  you  going  to  make  me  ask  you,  Andor?" 

"His  Highness  is  giving  a  dinner,  little  princess,  a 
quite  small  and  private  dinner." 

"I  must  say  it  sounds  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
get  away  with  something  modest." 

The  majordomo  put  on  a  look  of  guileless  resigna- 
tion, a  look  openly  hypocritical  which  alleged  that 
when  the  vagaries  of  the  master  he  had  served  since 
childhood  were  in  question,  it  ill  became  one  in  his  lowly 
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station  to  open  his  lips.  And  having  registered  this 
effect,  Andor  the  friend  of  the  family  opened  them. 
"It  is  the  custom." 

Gisella,  her  wonder  pricking,  bent  a  keen  interroga- 
tion on  that  aged,  kindly,  mulish  mask. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Andor?  what's  this  you're  mak- 
ing believe  wild  horses  wouldn't  drag  out  of  you  about 
this  quiet  little  dinner?" 

"Koloman  Illeshazy  is  a  great  prince,  the  greatest 
this  Hungary  has  left  that  has  no  more  a  king."  Andor 
shrugged  and  made  the  face  of  one  in  whose  nostrils 
the  Hungary  he  mentioned  was  an  affront.  "For  all 
that,  he  has  his  ways ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  spend  this 
night  with  friends,  making  merry  with  his  gypsies  and 
wine,  rather  than  with  God,  in  prayer — such  is  his 
custom,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,  nothing  at  all !" 

"So  any  dunce  would  observe.  Still,  perhaps  you 
won't  mind  saying  why  you  think  my  father  would  use 
tonight  to  better  purpose  praying?" 

"With  permission,  little  princess,  I  would  rather 
Prince  Koloman  himself  should  tell  you." 

"You  make  me  tired,  Andor."  Gisella  had  long  ago 
learned  not  to  despise  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  rude 
American  idiom;  nothing  less  homely  could  do  justice 
to  certain  traits  of  the  Magyar  disposition.  "Be  good 
enough,"  she  resumed,  on  her  dignity  once  more,  "to 
let  my  father  know  I  am  here." 

The  majordomo,  however,  discovered  not  so  much  as 
a  hint  of  any  intention  to  do  as  he  was  bidden. 

"You  must  be  tired  out,  little  princess,"  he  insisted 
in  gentle  and  genuine  solicitude — "and  half  frozen 
from  your  long  drive.  Let  me  order  a  fire  laid  in  your 
room  and  some  supper  sent  up.  You  will  sleep  better, 
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and  I  will  see  you  are  waked  in  good  time  to  join  Prince 
Koloman  at  breakfast." 

"Are  you  daft,  Andor?"  the  girl  incredulously  de- 
manded— "or  didn't  you  hear  me?  Go  at  once  and  tell 
my  father  I  wish  to  see  him." 

A  long-suffering  sigh:  one  was  used  to  dealing  with 
children,  it  said ;  one  knew  better  than  to  expect  them 
to  be  reasonable;  still,  one  did  sometimes  find  the  dears 
a  thought  trying  .  .  . 

"When  His  Highness  gives  a  dinner,  little  princess, 
it  is  understood  he  will  not  suffer  it  on  any  account  to 
be  interrupted." 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  his  daughter  and  I  command 
you.  .  .  .  O  Andor !"  the  girl  pleaded,  putting  a  check 
on  exasperation  as  she  saw  such  obstinacy  as  age  takes 
pride  in  stiffen  the  old  man's  features — "do  be  sensible, 
don't  make  me  lose  my  temper  with  you  entirely.  I  have 
driven  all  night  to  bring  my  father  a  message  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Will  you  tell  him  that,  and  no  more 
nonsense?  or  do  you  wish  me  to  walk  in  on  his  dinner 
party  unannounced  and  just  as  I  am?" 

"I  am  sorry,  little  princess."  Now,  at  last,  the 
majordomo  was  visibly  unsettled.  "Let  me  show  you 
first  why  I  do  not  wish  to  earn  Prince  Koloman's  dis- 
pleasure. .  .  .  But  before  we  can  do  that,  you  must 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  this  man-eating  beast  you  have 
brought  with  you." 

"Geza?  You  really  needn't  be  in  the  least  afraid  of 
him.  He's  a  perfect  lamb,"  the  girl  declared,  calling 
the  dog  to  her — "and  so  intelligent,  he  would  never 
dream  of  making  a  meal  of  either  of  you  if  he  thought 
I  wouldn't  like  it."  She  stooped,  taking  the  huge  head 
in  her  two  hands  and  looking  deep  into  adoring  eyes 
while  she  made  Geza  comprehend  her  wishes.  "I  want 
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you  to  go  with  Michael  here" — Michael  was  the  foot- 
man— "and  be  nice  to  him — be  a  good  dog  till  I  send 
for  you,  Geza !" 

Released  with  a  pat  and  a  promise,  the  wolfhound 
remained  for  a  moment  at  begging  gaze,  as  though  hop- 
ing his  mistress  might  be  moved  to  rescind  this  humili- 
ating sentence ;  then,  seeing  it  was  no  use,  heavily  shook 
himself  and  heavily  sighed  and  heavily  marched  off  to 
hang  his  heavy  head,  in  token  of  docility,  at  the  quak- 
ing knees  of  Michael. 

And  Gisella,  glad  of  even  this  small  excuse  for 

amusement,  followed  Andor. 

*    *  * 

Slyly  parting  curtains  of  ancient  leather,  richly  il- 
luminated and  worked  with  red  gold  thread  yet  supple 
as  silk  velvet,  behind  which  the  orchestra  was  now 
crooning  a  lay  that  had  been  old  when  Illyes  son  of 
Salomon  of  Estoras  founded  the  house  of  Illeshazy, 
the  majordomo  put  an  eye  to  the  chink,  nodding  to  his 
mind,  then  stood  aside  for  Gisella. 

The  stately  room  she  thus  looked  into  was  like  some 
pool  of  dull  glimmer  lost  in  a  forest  of  still  brown 
shades.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  panelled  in  carved  oak 
dark  with  age  were  greedy  of  the  light  shed  by  the 
three  great  candelabra  that  graced  the  table,  greedily 
drank  up  their  soft  golden  shine  and  gave  never  a 
gleam.  The  table  stood  at  the  far  end,  the  burnished 
dark  expanse  of  floor,  as  great  as  that  of  many  a  ball- 
room, was  bare  all  the  way  to  the  door  where  Gisella 
stood  hidden.  The  Tzigane  band  of  six  musicians  oc- 
cupied a  shadowy  corner  over  across  from  the  curtains. 

The  guests  were  four  who  sat  at  the  table,  every  one 
known  to  the  girl  as  a  lifelong  friend  of  her  father's: 
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Arpad  Illeshazy  a  second  cousin,.  Baron  Miklos  Har- 
vany,  Louis  de  Navay,  and  Count  Aladar  Ady.  These, 
far  lost  in  reveries  which  the  music  had  waked,  held 
their  places  at  the  table  in  silence  and  in  diverse  atti- 
tudes of  relaxation  at  quaint  odds  with  the  strict 
formality  which  each  in  his  evening  dress  observed,  the 
bottles  at  their  elbows  idle,  cigars  and  cigarettes  in 
their  fingers  fuming  to  ash — souls  all  spellbound  by  a 
common  dream.  They  were  watching  their  host. 

Alone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  facing  the  orchestra, 
Prince  Koloman  was  dancing. 

He  had  put  off  coat  and  waistcoat  to  give  himself 
more  freedom.  His  body  of  a  young  athlete,  with  its 
lean  flanks,  powerful  torso,  and  limbs  in  perfect  pro- 
portion, swayed  in  flowing  measures  ever  changing, 
taking  on  new  phases  as  the  caprice  of  the  music  turned 
to  new  moods  and  subtler  nuances,  with  the  native 
freedom,  the  utter  grace  of  an  inspired  ballerino  in  the 
prime  of  his  genius.  His  shirt  was  not  more  white  than 
his  hair. 

If  his  guests  had  lost  contact  with  time  and  place  in 
contemplating  the  drama  which  those  swift  deft  feet 
and  expressive  hands  were  weaving,  Koloman  himself 
was  living  a  world  apart,  a  magic  realm  to  which  pas- 
sionate love  of  his  native  Magyar  melodies  had  trans- 
ported him.  He  who  danced  with  the  abandon  of  a 
bacchant  was  drunk  on  dreams  alone. 

And  like  one  as  well  bewitched,  this  daughter  of  his 
late  adoption,  who  loved  him  not  the  less  for  that, 
looked  on  in  awe  and  yet  in  understanding;  knowing 
it  was  given  unto  her  in  this  hour  to  witness  that  which 
none  had  ever  seen  before  and  none  might  ever  see 
again. 
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Unconsciously  in  a  sense,  but  plaint  to  the  compul- 
sion of  forces  beyond  mortal  ken,  Koloman  was  not  so 
much  dancing  as  reliving,  in  terms  of  physical  rhythm 
more  eloquent  even  than  music,  the  tale  of  his  years ; 
not  the  brilliant  career  which  the  first  statesman  of 
his  generation  had  written  into  the  annals  of  the 
Magyar  people;  but  the  life,  secret,  ardent,  and  ro- 
mantic, of  his  heart,  the  heart  of  a  mystic,  a  poet,  and 
a  lover. 

He  was  drinking,  cup  by  cup,  memories  beyond  all 
telling  strange  and  moving;  and  insatiably,  when  one 
draught  had  been  drained  to  its  bitter-sweet  dregs, 
calling  with  a  flash  of  imperious  eyes  for  yet  another; 
glances  which  the  first  violin,  a  gypsy  almost  as  old 
a  friend  as  any  present,  would  read  with  unfailing  in- 
tuition and  make  haste  to  humour.  This  one  had  no 
need  to  call  a  cue,  for  his  little  band  a  turn  of  his  bow 
as  it  sighed  out  the  end  of  a  phrase  was  enough,  whither 
it  beckoned  they  followed  in  exquisite  sympathy,  play- 
ing like  men  themselves  entranced.  And  the  belling  of 
the  'cello,  the  canorous  baying  of  the  bass,  the  honeyed 
flattery  that  the  second  sang,  and  the  surge  and  thun- 
der of  the  cembalo,  its  restless  beat  as  disquieting  as 
the  pulse  of  a  tom-tom  in  a  j  ungle  night,  limned  a  back- 
ground, like  a  tapestry  barbaric  and  sensuous,  for  the 
sorcery  of  the  master  bow,  that  blended  tunes  delicate 
and  gay  with  passages  of  overpowering  bravura  and 
airs  wistful  and  faint  with  vain  yearning  .  .  . 

And  to  Gisella,  as  she  tarried  there  behind  the  cur- 
tains, unsuspected,  watching  and  listening,  intimations 
were  given  of  the  beauty  that  Koloman  knew  in  the 
music  of  the  Tziganes,  now  sad,  now  plangent;  the 
beauty  of  moonlight  in  the  snows  of  the  High  Tatra, 
of  dawn  rolling  night  back  across  the  Great  Plain  like 
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a  curtain,  of  twilights  on  Balaton  and  the  Danube 
marshes.  A  mist  came  upon  her  vision,  she  became 
afraid  with  a  great  fear  for  Koloman.  For  it  has  been 
written  that  he  who  sees  Beauty  is  already  in  the 
shadow  of  Death. 


CHAPTER  XII 

She  was  never  quite  sure  how  much  time  passed  while 
the  glamour  of  the  music  was  upon  her  spirit.  And 
when  for  the  first  time  it  ceased,  she  had  to  be  plucked 
by  the  sleeve  before  she  could  cast  off  that  spell  and  be 
herself  again  completely. 

She  turned  in  a  daze  to  find  Andor  waiting  with  an 
urgent  countenance,  with  one  last  look  into  the  dining- 
room  saw  that  Koloman  had  silenced  the  musicians 
with  a  sign  and  was  soberly  striding  back  toward  his 
guests,  and  consented  to  let  the  maj  ordomo  lead  her 
away. 

"How  long,  Andor,  has  that  been  going  on  ?" 

"It  started  before  midnight,"  the  old  man  replied 
with  reluctance,  with  eyes  that  shied  from  Gisella's,  as 
though  he  held  himself  disloyal  in  taking  Koloman's 
daughter  so  far  into  his  confidence.  "In  four  hours  he 
never  once  stopped  dancing.  I  think,  I  am  afraid  to  my 
soul,  little  princess  .  . 

"Of  what?" 

"I  do  not  like  to  say.  These  are  evil  times.  I  think 
there  is  a  weird  upon  his  Highness  tonight.  But  do  not 
listen  to  me — I  am  only  an  old  man,  grown  feeble  in 
my  mind,  and  rambling." 

"You're  an  old  dear,  Andor;  a  bit  too  old,  I'm  afraid, 
to  realize  it's  childish  to  be  so  superstitious.  Not  that 
I  mind ;  but  don't  you  ever  let  Father  catch  you  cross- 
ing yourself  like  that.  A  perfectly  good  Calvinist,  too — 
I'm  surprised  at  you,  Andor!" 

It  was  all  very  well  to  rally  him  so;  but  in  her  own 
heart  Gisella,  too,  was  afraid.  The  colour  of  the  outre 
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in  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  remained  a  stain  in  her 
mood,  the  thought  would  not  down  that  Koloman  was 
fey. 

She  elected  to  wait  in  the  library ;  and  when  she  had 
refreshed  herself  with  sandwiches  and  Tokay  and 
lighted  a  cigarette,  the  noise  of  a  motor  on  the  Em- 
bankment drew  her  to  one  of  the  windows.  She  was  in 
time  to  identify  it  as  Baron  Harvany's,  and  to  see  the 
last  of  the  dinner  guests  get  in  with  that  magnate.  The 
bronze  doors  clanged  as  it  made  off,  and  she  would 
have  turned  back  forthwith,  in  her  impatience,  if  her 
last  glance  hadn't  been  arrested  by  a  stir  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  river  side  of  the  Embankment.  The  night 
was  at  its  thickest  just  then,  which  meant,  she  sup- 
posed, dawn  was  at  hand,  and  the  street  lights,  as 
everywhere  in  the  capital,  were  too  poor,  in  their  num- 
ber as  in  their  power,  to  let  her  see  so  far  with  any 
sure  definition ;  but  she  made  out  a  group  of  three  men 
in  the  great  coats  of  the  disbanded  Honved,  who  seemed 
to  be  studying  the  facade  of  the  Illeshazy  Palace  with 
uncommon  interest  and  their  heads  together.  And  she 
was  speculating  why  this  should  be,  in  a  flutter  of  some 
dread  lest  she  guess  too  shrewdly,  when  Koloman  pro- 
nounced her  name  in  the  room  behind  her. 

He  had  delayed  only  to  put  on  an  old  velvet  jacket 
in  place  of  his  dress  coat  before  coming  to  her;  and 
when  the  girl  spun  about  to  see  him  standing  so  near, 
with  both  hands  extended  and  the  stern  countenance 
he  wore  for  a  wilful  daughter  belied  by  the  twinkle 
beneath  its  portentously  beetling  brows,  Gisella  found 
it  difficult,  for  a  moment,  to  associate  this  lovably 
human  presence  with  the  ecstatic  whom  she  had  so 
lately  seen  swaying  and  whirling  round  the  gloomy 
dining-room  in  a  sort  of  corybantic  frenzy  .  .  .  diffr- 
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cult  indeed,  with  his  arms  round  her,  to  believe  that 
strange  scene  had  been  more  than  a  figment  of  an 
imagination  overwrought  .  .  . 

It  might  well  have  been,  for  she  was  tired  out  in- 
deed; how  tired  she  hadn't  known  before  she  found 
herself  clinging  to  Koloman  as  one  too  faint  with  weari- 
ness to  stand  alone,  and  gustily  sobbing  for  no  good 
reason — for  none  at  all  she  could  name,  seeing  that, 
even  though  it  were  true,  what  Stephen  had  scouted, 
that  her  father  was  marked  for  assassination,  she  had 
won  safely  through  all  the  pitfalls  of  that  night  in 
time  for  Koloman  to  save  himself. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  think  as  Stevey  does,  or 
not,"  she  wound  up  her  account,  when  she  had  grown 
calm  enough,  under  soothing,  to  render  it — "but  you 
surely  see,  dearest,  I  simply  had  to  come  and  tell  you." 

"I  can  see  you  or  somebody  had  to  come,"  he  agreed 
— "but  not,  my  dear  girl,  why  you  couldn't  have  left 
it  to  Stephen." 

"He  had  Illyria  to  take  home  " 

"She  could  have  waited  over  one  day  more,  and  no 
harm  done — as  it  is,  with  Stephen  here  in  spite  of  you, 
she  will  have  to,  or  make  other  arrangements  to  return 
to  Vienna — and  my  mind  would  have  been  more 
easy." 

Koloman  rested  on  a  thoughtful  note,  sitting  very 
still  and  slightly  frowning. 

"I  must  say,  Koloman,  I  can't  understand  why  it 
should  distress  you  so  to  have  have  me  with  you  for  a 
few  days." 

"It  isn't  going  to  be  a  few  days,  my  child."  Kolo- 
man's  rare  smile  came  back  to  blunt  the  unkindness  of 
this  promise.  "You'll  be  off  to  the  country  again  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast." 
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"You  don't  love  me  as  you  used  to,  Koloman  " 

"More  than  ever;  but  I  haven't  the  time  to  give  you 
nowadays  " 

"What  you  really  mean  is,  I  suppose,  it's  true,  you 
really  are  in  danger  of  your  life." 

"I  don't  say  that,"  Koloman  patiently  protested; 
"and  I  don't  deny  it.  No  man  who  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  War  is  safe  among  a  people  gone  half-mad 
with  grief  and  poverty  and  hunger,  the  harvest  of 
defeat.  We  whom  they  hold  responsible  " 

"But  you  did  your  best  to  avert  the  War !" 

"The  people  don't  know  that." 

"You  can  tell  them  " 

"Who  would  believe  me?"  Koloman  wagged  a  head 
sad  with  too  much  knowledge  of  mob  psychology.  "I 
decided  on  my  course  four  years  ago,  when  I  was  over- 
ruled in  council.  With  my  country  at  war,  there  could 
be  but  one  decision.  I  accepted  responsibility  equally 
with  my  King  and  all  my  colleagues  for  the  ultimatum 
to  Serbia — and  when  Hungary  called  me  a  hero,  held 
my  tongue,  in  simple  loyalty,  and  didn't  disclaim  the 
honours  showered  on  me.  Would  you  have  me  turn  my 
coat  now,  because  the  wind  blows  from  another  quar- 
ter? Would  you  be  proud  of  a  father  who  showed  him- 
self a  poltroon?" 

"But  I  love  you,  and  Koloman,  if  there  is  really 
danger  " 

"There  is  always  danger;  but  my  mind  on  that  is 
one  with  Stephen's — I  don't  believe  there  was  one  hon- 
est word  in  that  telephoned  warning." 

"Then  why  ?" 

"I  see  I  must  tell  you."  Koloman  was  seeking  Gisel- 
la's  eye  with  a  curiously  apologetic  look.  "One  does  not 
like  to  make  such  charges  behind  any  man's  back;  but 
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the  truth  is,  as  I  believe,  Ludwig  Beleznay  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  business." 

Gisella  shook  her  head,  with  a  mind  as  blank  as  her 
eyes. 

"You  may  as  well  know  now" — Koloman  glanced  at 
his  watch — "you "will  have  to  in  another  hour,  when 
Harvany  and  Aladar  Ady  come  back  for  me.  They  are 
to  be  my  seconds.  I  am  to  fight  Beleznay  with  swords 
as  soon  as  it  is  daylight." 

"Father!"  A  hand  started  to  Gisella's  heart. 
"Why  ?" 

"Because  the  fellow  is  a  spy  and  traitor,  dear ;  hand- 
in-glove  with  Karolyi  and  his  crew,  and  falsely  fawning 
on  the  King  that  he  may  gain  by  selling  the  Royalist 
plans  to  the  Republic.  I  have  suspected  as  much  for 
some  time — last  night  confirmed  my  worst  suspicions. 
The  last  thing  the  Republic  desired  was  that  I  should 
meet  His  Majesty  in  conference  and  show  him  the 
folly  of  this  premature  putsch  his  enemies  are  hoping 
he  will  lend  himself  to;  for  nothing  could  be  more  cer- 
tain to  fail,  and  nothing  would  so  strengthen  Republi- 
can sentiment  as  an  overwhelming  Royalist  reverse. 
To  prevent  my  seeing  Charles  last  night,  therefore, 
Beleznay  arranged  to  have  my  car  wrecked  and  myself 
murdered.  A  wire  was  strung  across  the  road,  invisible 
by  night.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  we  were  having  a  little 
carburettor  trouble  and  moving  rather  slowly  when  we 
were  ditched  by  the  wire;  I  happened  to  be  thrown 
clear,  and  wasn't  even  stunned,  so  was  able  to  account 
for  the  assassins  who  had  been  posted  to  make  sure  I 
didn't  survive  the — accident.  One  lived  long  enough 
after  I  had  shot  him  to  confess." 

"You  knew  this,"  Gisella  marvelled,  "when  you 
found  Count  Beleznay  at  the  chateau  !" 
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"He  was  my  guest  there,"  Koloman  with  a  thin  smile 
reminded  her.  "You  will  recall,  too,  I  think,  I  made  a 
special  point  this  morning  of  letting  him  bring  me  back 
to  Buda  in  his  own  motor.  We  understood  each  other 
when  we  parted.  Our  seconds  met  an  hour  later.  He 
knows  I  mean  to  kill  him.  We  fought  once  before,  years 
ago,  over  a  trifling  difference ;  I  took  his  measure  then, 
and  spared  him.  One  of  my  greatest  errors  of  judge- 
ment .  .  .  This  time  I  shall  give  Beleznay  not  the 
slightest  chance  for  his  life.  And  the  fellow  is  at  heart 
a  coward.  A  duel  for  first  blood  only,  such  as  we  Hun- 
garians are  accustomed  to  fight  on  points  of  honour5 — 
yes,  he  has  pluck  enough  to  risk  that.  Or  even  an  affair 
in  the  field,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  support  him, 
and  an  even  chance  for  his  life:  give  him  champagne 
enough  to  start  on,  under  such  conditions,  and  the 
man  won't  do  badly.  But  when  he  knows,  as  he  knows 
now,  he  has  not  six  hours  of  life  left— he's  a  cornered 
rat,  there's  no  infamy  too  base  for  him  to  resort  to  if 
it  hold  out  any  promise  of  a  reprieve." 

"But  still  I  don't  see,  Father,  what  end  of  his  he 
thought  to  serve  by  calling  me  on  the  telephone  .  .  ." 

"Stephen  saw — in  a  twinkling.  The  one  thing  that 
worries  me  at  this  moment  is  fear  lest  Stephen  forestall 
and  defeat  my  purpose  with  Beleznay  by  finding  the 
scoundrel  first  with  that  horsewhip  he  mentioned." 

"But  how  could  Stevey  have  known  about  your 
duel?" 

"He  heard  it  rumored  in  Vienna  today,  beyond  much 
doubt,  when  he  passed  through  in  his  motor,  returning 
to  the  chateau.  Beleznay  planned  to  lure  you  in  on  a 
wild  goose  chase,  kidnap  you  and  see  I  learned  of  it 
before  we  met." 

"I  don't  know,"  Gisella  helplessly  demurred.  "I  never 
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dreamed  anybody  could  be  so  lost  to  sense  of 
honour  .  .  ." 

"The  Bible  tells  us,"  Koloman  smilingly  reminded 
her:  "'Beware  a  deformed  man.*  Ludwig  Beleznay  is 
that.  No  one  can  doubt  that  who  has  seen  those  eyes, 
they  are  the  mirror  of  a  deformed  soul." 

He  turned  from  her  to  recognize  the  entrance  of  the 
majordomo,  by  a  door  at  Gisella' s  back. 

"What  is  it,  Andor?  Surely  not  Baron  Harvany  and 
Count  Ady  back  so  soon?  I  am  not  ready  .  .  ." 

Gisella  saw  him  frown  and  sharply  rise.  "What  is 
the  matter,  my  man?  Can't  you  speak?" 

The  girl,  too,  got  up  in  alarm. 

The  majordomo  had  brought  in  a  face  like  crumpled 
parchment,  and  his  limbs  and  tongue  were  stricken  as 
with  a  palsy. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  contrived  at  length  to  stam- 
mer— "they  have  come  for  you,  three  men,  all  armed. 
One  came  alone  at  first,  and  rang,  with  an  envelope  in 
his  hand,  like  any  messenger.  When  Michael  opened  to 
him,  he  wedged  the  door  open  with  his  knee  and  pre- 
sented a  pistol.  His  companions  followed.  They — they 

demand  to  see  your  Highness  instantly." 

*    *  * 

A  minute  passed  in  a  stillness  worried  by  the  shudder- 
ing dry  gasps  of  the  majordomo.  Then,  with  a  wry 
glance  askance  to  Gisella,  with  a  broken  gesture  that 
begged  her  patience,  Prince  Illeshazy  roused  out  of  a 
heavy  halt  and  stepped  aside  to  spend  in  his  turn  an 
instant  at  the  window,  gazing  out  through  its  barely 
parted  draperies. 

"Very  good,  Andor,"  he  said,  coming  back.  "I  have 
been  expecting  this — I  am  prepared.  Say  I  will  see 
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these  men  immediately  .  .  .  Or  wait !  I  will  spare  you 
the  trouble." 

He  was  turning  to  his  desk  when  Gisella  in  a  passion 
of  fear  flew  to  seize  him  by  his  arms. 

"No,  Koloman !  you  must  not — you  must  not  do  this 
mad  thing!  Let  Andor  rather  send  these  men  away — 
or  call  the  servants  together  to  help  him  put  them  out 
by  force  " 

"It  is  useless,  my  dear."  Koloman  with  a  grey  smile 
shook  his  head.  "What  is  to  be,  man  may  not  escape  by 
taking  flight."  And  the  girl,  hearing  that  creed  speak 
which  the  faith  of  generations  had  worked  into  the 
very  quick  of  the  man,  grew  faint  with  despair  and 
numb  and  had  no  more  voice  to  entreat  him  with.  "Fur- 
thermore, these  fellows  have  not  come  alone,  they  are 
merely  spokesmen ;  I  must  see  them,  or  half  a  hundred 
of  their  kind  out  there  will  know  the  reason  why.  But 
trust  me  to  talk  them  round  into  a  reasonable  temper. 
No  man  knows  better  how  to  touch  the  Hungarian 
heart  " 

"Your  Highness  !"  the  maj  ordomo  wildly  quavered — 
"be  not  deceived,  these  are  not  Hungarians." 

"No?"  Koloman  looked  round  as  though  idly  scep- 
tical. "What  are  they,  then?" 

"How  do  I  know?  Some  of  the  army — deserters — 
sweepings  from  the  prisons — Bolsheviki  " 

"Born  sons  of  Hungary  notwithstanding,"  Koloman 
almost  testily  interrupted — "and  as  such  in  their  own 
conceit  entitled  to  require  an  accounting  of  one  whom 
they  mistakenly  believe  to  have  been  false  to  a  high 
trust,  a  bad  steward  to  the  fatherland.  And  as  a  good 
Hungarian  and  an  honest  man,  it  is  my  duty  to  hear 
and  satisfy  them.  Pull  yourself  together,  Andor,  and 
let  us  have  no  more  of  this  childishness." 
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The  majordomo  made  to  totter  to  him  with  shaking 
hands  of  prayer  but,  met  by  an  inflexible  look,  fell  back 
abashed,  and  clawed  his  mouth  to  quiet  its  whimpering. 
And  Koloman  gently  loosened  Gisella's  hold. 

"Let  me  go,  my  best  beloved,  let  me  go  to  finish  this 
business  and  have  done  with  it.  I  must — and  the  sooner, 
the  more  quickly  it  will  be  over  and — forgotten." 

She  had  no  strength  left,  no  hope,  and  swayed  to 
rest  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  watch  in  silence  while 
her  father  opened  a  desk  drawer  and  took  from  it  an 
automatic  pistol. 

"Wait  for  me  here."  He  pronounced  this  injunction 
with  the  phlegm  of  one  whose  affair  was  nothing  more 
desperate  than  the  dismissal  of  beggars  from  his  door- 
step. "I  shall  not  be  long." 

The  firm  stride  of  a  stranger  to  fear  was  taking  him 
out  when  the  servant  plumped  to  his  knees,  beating  his 
breast  and  howling  like  a  dog;  and  Koloman  sheered 
off  to  nip  one  of  his  wrists  in  a  compelling  grasp. 

"Be  silent !"  the  voice  stormed  that  had  cowed  regi- 
ments and  held  parliaments  at  heel  for  thirty  years. 
"Or  must  I  find  a  means  to  gag  you?" 

The  howls  subsided  into  blubberings  half-stifled,  and 
Koloman  more  kindly  lifted  the  majordomo  to  his  feet. 

"That's  better."  He  took  an  aged  hand  and  affec- 
tionately pressed  it.  "You  have  served  me  long  and 
faithfully,  my  man,  you  have  been  a  good  friend.  If 
this  must  be  good-bye,  then  God  be  with  you." 

It  was  true,  then,  he  had  finished  pretending  .  .  . 

Agony  wrung  a  wail  from  Gisella — "Father!" — and 
Koloman  turned  back  to  catch  her  in  a  last  embrace. 

"There,  my  dear!"  he  murmured  to  the  head  that 
wept  upon  his  bosom.  "I  have  loved  you  dearly,  for 
yourself  as  much  as  for  your  mother,  who  was  never 
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truly  lost  to  me  so  long  as  you  were  near.  If  this  be 
in  truth  my  hour,  never  grieve  for  me,  but  remember  I 
have  had  a  good  life,  a  long  life  made  beautiful  by  love 
such  as  few  in  this  world  know,  your  love  and 
your  mother's — I  go  to  my  God  without  complaint. 
Good-bye." 

She  knew  he  was  gone  only  when  she  felt  herself  reel- 
ing on  limbs  unhinged  and  heard  the  door  give  a  soft 
slam. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  XiONely  electric  lamp  in  a  ball  of  bronze  filigree  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  shed  a  sad  light  in  the  entrance 
hall,  a  blue  shine  sickly  filtered  in  through  the  grille 
of  the  great  doors,  the  first  gleam  of  winter  dawn,  so 
dim,  so  passionless,  it  seemed  to  chill  the  blood  even  as 
it  raced  .  .  . 

Of  those  three  whom  Koloman  had  come  to  meet,  one 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  doors,  one  had  taken  his 
station  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  one  stood  ready 
to  put  himself  between  Koloman  and  the  doorway  by 
which  he  entered.  He  made,  however,  no  attempt  to 
stop  Gisella. 

All  were  in  shabby  and  unkempt  uniforms  without 
insignia  of  rank  or  service,  garments  of  such  poor  fit 
that  they  were  at  a  glance  disguises,  their  wearers  no 
more  soldiers  of  the  Republic  than  Michael  the  foot- 
man there,  rigid  as  a  wax  figure  in  a  corner,  frozen  by 
terror. 

And  each  strange  man  carried  a  rifle  ready  for  use. 

"Well,  gentlemen?"  With  that  crisp  demand  Kolo- 
man stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  as  though  indif- 
ferent to  what  he  was  surely  aware  of,  the  strategic 
disposition  of  the  intruders  to  cut  him  off  from  every 
way  of  escape.  The  naked  pistol  hung  at  his  side,  he 
made  no  offer  to  lift  it.  "You  have  forced  your  way  in 
at  an  untimely  hour  to  be  received  with  patience.  Nev- 
ertheless I  am  here,  I  am  listening.  What  is  it  you  want 
of  me?" 

There  was  an  uneasy  wait  while  each  of  the  three 
consulted  his  comrades  with  hangdog  eyes  as  if  eager 
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to  concede  them  the  right  of  the  first  words — and  con- 
tempt deepened  like  a  shadow  on  Koloman's  coun- 
tenance. 

The  man  at  the  doors  rudely  cleared  his  throat  at 
length,  a  gross  lump  this,  with  a  belly  that  strained 
the  buttons  of  his  tunic  and  a  face  that  might  have 
been  modelled  in  savage  caricature  of  a  pig — with  a 
pig's  little  eyes  in  that  greasy  and  mottled  spread  of 
flesh,  agleam  with  spiteful  cowardice. 

"We,"  he  aggressively  announced  in  a  rancid  accent 
— and  hawked  again — "Koloman  Illeshazy! — we  are 
come  to  judge  you." 

"Indeed?"  The  shaggy  eyebrows  lifted  in  urban  sur- 
prise. "By  whose  authority?  and  on  what  charge?" 

"On  behalf  of  the  people  you  betrayed  into,  the  War 
for  your  selfish  ends." 

Without  stirring  Koloman  in  a  level  tone  replied: 
"Letting  the  question  of  your  credentials  rest  for  the 
moment — you  have  been  lamentably  misinformed." 

"That  is  a  lie!" 

The  man  near  the  stairs  snarled  this  insolence  with 
the  thick  tongue  of  an  alcoholic  and  began  to  move 
gingerly  toward  Koloman,  in  a  crouch,  his  rifle  at  the 
port:  a  ratty  little  beast  with  the  face  of  an  Apache, 
pockmarked  and  pallid  as  the  belly  of  a  fish. 

"That  is  a  lie,"  he  repeated.  "It  is  your  fault  I 
tasted  hell  for  four  years  in  the  trenches  while  my  wife 
here  at  home  went  on  the  streets ;  you  are  the  one  who 
forced  the  War  on  us  and  made  whores  and  widows  of 
honest  women  by  the  hundred  thousand !" 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  Koloman  replied  without  a 
trace  of  condescension.  "But  I  tell  you  again,  you  are 
misinformed." 
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"You  lie!" 

The  third  man,  a  weedy  Jew  of  the  Ghetto,  spat  at 
Koloman's  feet. 

"I  had  a  son,"  he  swore  in  the  nervous  sneer  of  one 
who  hardly  hopes  to  be  believed:  "because  of  you  and 
your  lust  for  War  and  power,  he  was  taken  from  me 
and  sent  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog  that  I  barely  escaped 
at  the  Front !" 

"You  are  not  old  enough  to  have  had  a  son  in  the 
army,"  Koloman  coldly  retorted.  "And  the  way  you 
handle  your  rifle  proves  you  yourself  have  never  even 
been  taught  the  manual  of  arms.  That  is  true,  too,  of 
both  your  comrades  here.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  fought 
in  the  trenches  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  flower  of 
Hungarian  manhood.  I  saw  my  people  butchered  like 
beasts  in  a  pit;  but  never  once  had  I  to  reproach  my- 
self for  having  by  any  act  of  mine  brought  on  the 
War.  And  you,  if  you  were  better  advised,  would  never 
accuse  me." 

"You  lie !"  the  man  bellowed  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 
"And  we  are  wasting  words — we  cannot  argue  with  a 
man  who  has  a  pistol  in  his  hand." 

"Nor  can  I  with  men  who  come  to  question  me  car- 
rying loaded  rifles  99 

"Put  the  pistol  down  if  you  want  us  to  go  on  listen- 
ing to  you  in  your  own  defence." 

"Certainly,"  Koloman  agreed:  "I  am  quite  ready  to 
do  so  when  you  have  laid  down  your  weapons." 

"Drop  your  pistol  first." 

Koloman  lost  another  ten  seconds  to  hesitation, 
gravely  eyeing  the  speaker.  Then  he  looked  round  for 
the  first  time  to  recognize  the  presence  of  Gisella. 

"I  am  sorry,  dear,"  he  gently  said.  "It  would  have 
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been  better  if  you  had  obeyed  me" — and  with  a  shrug 
of  resignation  crossed  to  a  table  to  leave  his  pistol 
on  it. 

"No !"  Gisella  frantically  expostulated — "no,  Father, 
no  !" 

"Now,"  Koloman  calmly  said,  moving  back  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  her,  "it  is  your  turn,  my  friends  " 

"Hold  your  tongue !"  the  man  who  looked  like  a  pig 
added  a  filthy  epithet.  As  if  that  were  a  signal,  his  con- 
federates snapped  rifles  to  shoulders  and  took  aim. 
"Now  let  the  woman  leave  the  room,  Koloman  Illeshazy 
— your  time  has  come !" 

With  deadly  deliberation  the  speaker  levelled  his 
own  rifle.  Gisella,  screaming,  threw  herself  upon  the 
barrel  and  deflected  it  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  so  that 
the  bullet  ploughed  into  the  wainscoting.  But  in  the 
same  breath  two  more  shots  made  thunder  that  was  still 
reverberating  hideously  when  the  girl  heard  a  thick 
groan  and  spun  about  to  see  Koloman,  his  head  thrown 
back,  topple  and  crash. 

Eyes  already  filming  knew  her  as  she  knelt,  on  those 
stiffening  lips  a  last  smile  of  love  formed  and  faded, 
through  them  a  whisper  rustled : 

"It  was  to  be  .  .  ." 

The  light  blinked  and  went  out  in  a  swirl  of  shadows, 
she  felt  her  senses  letting  go  while  she  hung  giddily  on 
the  lip  of  a  haunted  gulf,  and  with  a  cry  wildly  caught 
at  nothingness.  Then  night  shut  down  and  annihilated 
her;  and  Gisella  for  a  time  unmeasured  was  not. 

She  became  aware  at  length,  however,  of  the  hands 
that  sought  in  cruel  kindness  to  bereave  her  of  that 
bleak  nirvana,  and  witlessly  fought  to  baffle  and  escape 
them,  lest  she  be  dragged  back  to  know  again  a  certain 
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horror  which,  formless,  walked  the  dusks  of  con- 
sciousness .  .  . 

But  the  hands  were  not  to  be  denied,  they  caught 
and  claimed  for  the  living  world  again,  she  realized  it 
standing  between  Miklos  Harvany  and  Aladar  Ady 
with  a  hideous  blotch  staining  the  mosaic  at  her  feet. 

The  assassins  had  taken  themselves  off,  a  knot  of 
terrified  servants  in  divers  stages  of  undress  had  formed 
at  the  back  of  the  hall,  nearer  at  hand  Stephen  Zay 
was  helping  the  majordomo  and  footman  carry  him 
into  the  drawing-room  who  had  been  the  last  of  the 
Illeshazys.  The  cold  shine  of  day  in  the  great  doors 
was  clearer,  and  strange  faces  were  peering  greedily  in 
through  the  bronze  grille  that  protected  the  glass, 
faces  painted  with  bestial  curiosity  and  jubilation. 

For  Koloman  Illeshazy  was  dead,  the  last  defence 
against  Soviet  despotism  was  down,  their  masters  in 
Moscow  would  declare  a  day  of  drunkenness  to  cele- 
brate the  brave  tidings  as  soon  as  the  wireless  depot  on 
Csepel  Island  could  transmit  it. 

Gisella  swung,  moaning,  to  hide  from  those  eyes 
that  found  her  suffering  sweet  to  view;  and  Stephen 
Zay  came  back  and  drew  the  doors  to  behind  him. 

"Good  God !"  he  lamented,  but  to  his  heart  more  than 
to  the  girl  or  either  of  the  men  who  were  supporting 
her — "if  only  I  hadn't  wasted  time  trying  to  run  that 
hound  down  and  thrash  him  !" 

"You  couldn't  have  saved  Koloman,"  some  one,  Ady 
or  Harvany,  bitterly  consoled  him.  "Nobody  could 
have  ...  Oh!  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  if  you'd  been 
here,  but  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned  .  .  .  They 
were  only  waiting  till  we  were  out  of  the  way,  that's 
sure.  The  affair  must  have  been  in  train  ever  since 
early  yesterday  evening.  Beleznay's  seconds  were  on  the 
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telephone  when  I  got  home,  to  tell  me  this  assassination 
had  been  bruited  all  over  town  before  midnight,  as  a 
fact  already  accomplished." 

"The  cowards !  the  curs !"  Stephen  covered  his  eyes 
in  a  sobbing  fury.  "The  government  that  permitted  this 
crime  shall  answer  99 

"  'Permitted'  ?"  Baron  Harvany  caught  him  up. 
"Rather,  you  must  mean,  'ordered' !  Now  he  is  no  more, 
who  is  to  stop  the  swine  from  rushing  headlong  down 
this  steep  place  into  Bolshevism?" 

"Gisella !"  Stephen  remembered  and  turned  to  her. 
"I  do  beseech  you,  forgive  me  for  leaving  you  and  him ! 
Consider  that  I,  too,  have  lost  a  father." 

She  heard  him,  she  knew  what  he  was  saying,  she 
gazed  on  the  young  man  without  sign  of  response.  He 
might  have  been,  and  in  truth  he  was  to  her,  then, 
little  better  than  a  stranger,  at  most  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance mouthing  perfunctory  condolence.  Shock  and  grief 
had  sponged  her  understanding  clean  of  every  sense  of 
human  contact  unrelated  to  her  dead,  Stephen  for  the 
time  being  had  no  more  factual  existence  for  her  than 
Harvany  had,  or  Ady,  or  that  cluster  of  awed,  whis- 
pering folk  at  the  end  of  the  hall — was  no  more  to 
her,  in  effect,  than  a  shade  that  moved  as  other  shades 
and  spoke  their  common  speech.  So  in  an  hour  had  her 
passion  of  love  misplaced,  misprized  and  frustrate, 
that  only  last  night  had  been  all  absorbing,  waned  and 
grown  pale,  as  it  might  have  been  a  childish  dream  so 
long  outgrown  it  never  could  be  dreamed  again  .  .  . 

"Come,  my  dear  girl,"  Harvany  said,  a  kindly  soul  as 
old  as  her  dead  father,  offering  to  lead  Gisella  to  the 
stairs.  "You  have  endured  too  much,  better  go  to  your 
room  now  and  leave  us  to  99 
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"No!"  she  objected  with  a  distraught  countenance. 
"Wait !  there  is  something  .  .  ." 

There  was  in  fact  some  new  disturbance  making  on 
the  doorstep,  a  commotion  in  the  press  of  the  mob  out 
there,  its  thick,  resentful  muttering  to  be  likewise  noted. 
A  sharp  peal  oY  the  bell  followed;  and  Gisella  obsti- 
nately hung  back  while  the  maj  ordomo  reappeared  and 
went  shakily  to  answer.  But  Stephen  was  beforehand 
with  him  and  opened  to  one  who  wore  the  dishonoured 
cloth  of  the  army  stripped  of  all  emblems  of  command, 
though  he  had  the  tongue  of  an  educated  man  and  the 
habit  of  an  officer,  and  who  was  unmistakably  far  from 
happy  in  his  errand. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  diffidently  saluting  the  girl 
and  the  three  magnates — "I  would  never  intrude  at 
such  a  time  but  in  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  assure  you. 
I  am  sent  by  the  Ministry  of  War  to  make  sure  .  .  ." 

"To  make  sure,"  Stephen  finished  for  him  in  a  sneer, 
"that  Prince  Koloman  Illeshazy  has  been  foully  butch- 
ered, that  the  creatures  it  paid  to  do  the  job  have 
earned  their  money !" 

The  officer  wagged  a  worried  head.  "The  assassina- 
tion is  everywhere  rumoured,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  of 
shame.  "The  Ministry  of  War  holds  itself  bound  as  a 
servant  of  the  people  to  confirm  the  rumour  or  deny  it." 

"At  this  hour !"  Stephen  in  savage  scorn  commented. 
"How  admirable!  This  high-minded  Ministry  of  War 
whose  boast  is  that  it  'wants  never  to  see  another  Hun- 
garian soldier' — this  precious  Ministry  is  so  zealous, 
it  appears,  so  vigilant  a  servant  of  the  people,  it  stays 
up  all  night  when  it  knows  the  murder  of  a  sublime 
patriot  is  afoot,  not  to  prevent  it  but  to  'confirm  the 
rumour' !" 

"I  am  sorry,"  the  officer  sullenly  repeated.  "I  am 
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under  strict  orders  to  view  with  my  own  eyes  .  .  . 
Here,  if  you  please,  are  my  credentials." 

"Damn  your  credentials !"  Stephen  waved  the  prof- 
fered documents  aside  and  flung  open  the  door  to  the 
drawing-room.  "What  a  tribute!"  he  bitingly  pursued 
as  the  officer  stood  in  a  stare  on  the  darkened  threshold. 
"And  what  a  confession!  The  jackals  will  not  believe 
the  lion  is  dead  till  one  of  them  has  sniffed  his  corpse! 
Are  you  satisfied,  sir?  Then  it  would  be  a  pity  to  de- 
tain you  while  the  heads  of  this  brave  republic  toss  on 
sleepless  pillows.  Make  all  haste,  I  beg  you,  to  return 
and  give  them  ease." 

He  who  had  either  to  swallow  these  insults  or  resent 
them  at  his  peril  chose  the  wiser  course  and  was  deaf ; 
and  falling  back  with  a  dogged  look,  turned  from 
Stephen,  a  second  time  saluted  Gisella,  and  went 
quickly  out. 

A  growl  from  the  mob  greeted  his  reappearance,  and 
leapt  an  octave  when  he  answered.  Shouts  of  "Bravo !" 
rode  the  din ;  and  Gisella,  sickened,  sagged  in  the  arms 
that  still  lent  her  their  strength.  But  before  she  could 
yield  to  their  urge  and  seek  the  stairs,  even  before 
Andor  could  close  the  doors,  another  shouldered  in  and 
addressed  himself  without  ceremony  to  Stephen. 

"I  am  from  the  Soldiers'  Soviet,"  he  began  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  streets —  a  loutish  fellow  in  a  soiled 
uniform  with  a  grin  of  brazen  impudence — "sent  to 
see  for  myself  if  it's  true  Koloman  Illeshazy  is  dead." 

"With  what  credentials?"  Stephen  dangerously 
snapped. 

"Why !  none,  if  it  comes  to  that.  Just  show  me  the 
cadaver  and  " 

"Out !  Back  to  the  fester  that  bred  you  and  tell  your 
brother  vermin  vou  have  it  on  the  word  of  Count 
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Stephen  Zay  that  the  noblest  Magyar  of  his  time  is 
dead  and  Hungary  safe  for  Bolshevism.  Out,  I  say!" 
"But  I  was  told  to  see  .  . 

"And  you  are  told  now  to  go  to  hell!  Out  before  I 
boot  you  out !" 

The  emissary  of  the  Soldiers*  Soviet  backed  hastily 
across  the  threshold,  the  door  crashed  to  in  his  face. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

They  buried  Koloman  Illeshazy  in  the  family  vault  at 
Vicza,  a  few  miles  from  the  chateau.  The  journey  by 
rail  from  Budapest  took  all  day :  Gisella  had  motored  a 
greater  distance  by  night  over  meandering  and  treach- 
erous roads  in  something  under  five  hours.  A  muddled 
and  apathetic  if  not  antipathetic  railway  administra- 
tion refused  to  provide  special  transportation  for  the 
nation's  most  illustrious  dead.  His  daughter  had  to 
nurse  her  sorrow  all  the  way  in  the  publicity  of  a  ram- 
shackle second-class  carriage  packed  with  a  raffle  of 
demobilized  soldiers  going  home.  These  jammed  the 
corridor,  perched  on  the  footboards,  precariously 
roosted  on  the  roof  with  their  legs  dangling,  and  gos- 
siped like  crows  about  the  woman  in  mourning,  daugh- 
ter of  the  slain  prince  whom  they  held  the  first  cause 
of  all  their  tribulations.  The  stern  demeanour  of  the 
gentlemen,  friends  and  relatives,  who  had  constituted 
themselves  a  bodyguard  for  the  girl,  alone  prevented 
these  expressions  from  becoming  openly  insolent  and 
scurrilous. 

Tongues  wagged  more  loosely  in  and  about  the  goods 
van  forward  where  Stephen  Zay  watched  over  the  coffin 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  The  train  stopped  at  every 
crossing,  and  at  every  stop  the  oafs  on  the  roof  held 
parades,  chanting  ribald  catches,  catcalling,  and 
stamping  with  might  and  main,  as  who  should  say: 
"Thus,  but  for  that  one  true  man  down  there  who 
watches  by  the  dead — thus  would  we  use  the  clay  we 
have  been  taught  to  hate!"  There  was  one  long  wait 
opposite  a  train  taking  a  regiment  in  to  be  dismissed 
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lest  any  lingering  ember  of  patriotism  in  it  flare  up  and 
back  at  the  neighbour  nations  that  were  so  busy  steal- 
ing Hungarian  soil  with  the  full  countenance  of  the 
Entente  and  the  sufferance  of  a  government  too  noble 
"to  strike  a  single  blow  in  defence  of  our  territorial 
integrity."  And  when  the  great  news  was  passed,  that 
Koloman  Illeshazy  had  been  murdered,  there  were  wild 
whoops  of  "Bravo  I"  from  the  other  train,  and  clownish 
wit  was  given  free  rein.  So  painstaking  had  the  heads  of 
the  Provisional  Republic  been  in  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  the  adversary  whom  they  were 
determined  to  eliminate.  And  Gisella,  hearing,  was  less 
than  ever  sorry  the  funeral  wreaths  sent  with  fulsome 
inscriptions  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  henchmen 
had,  by  her  order,  been  publicly  cast  upon  a  dungheap. 

Even  in  Vicza,  the  market  town  that  had  taken  root 
and  for  centuries  flourished  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
earliest  castles  of  the  Illeshazys,  not  a  solitary  black 
flag  hung  from  a  window  when  the  funeral  cortege 
passed,  not  a  head  in  the  streets  was  bared,  not  a  bell 
tolled  but  the  castle's — and  that  speedily  was  stilled 
when  agents  of  Moscow  among  the  townsfolk  threat- 
ened the  bellringer  with  a  beating.  The  sky  alone  was 
hung  with  trappings  of  woe,  so  dark  at  midday  that 
life  went  on  by  candlelight  in  inns  and  shops  while 
candles  flickered  over  the  prince's  bier.  And  when 
Gisella  turned  away  from  the  tomb,  with  the  clang  of 
its  bronze  doors  still  a  dismal  echo  in  her  heart,  fine 
snow,  the  first  of  that  winter,  was  sifting  down  aslant 
to  a  making  wind. 

With  no  one  but  Elisabeth  Monaky  left  to  love  and 
be  loved  by,  she  felt  hopelessly  forlorn,  forsaken,  far 
from  home  .  .  . 

For  Hungary  was  home  no  more,  the  last  bond  was 
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broken  that  had  made  it  such;  the  home  of  her  birth- 
right was  calling,  and  heart  and  soul  were  sick  with 
longing  to  respond,  aching  with  a  nostalgia  that  might 
never  be  assuaged. 

They  touched  on  that  in  her  farewell  talk  with 
Stephen,  who  was  leaving  before  nightfall  to  go  back 
to  Vienna — and,  she  indifferently  assumed,  Illyria. 

"I  wouldn't  go,"  he  uneasily  argued,  with  his  con- 
science more  than  with  the  girl,  "and  leave  you  at  such 
a  time,  Gisella;  but  this  storm  means  business  or  I 
don't  know  winter  in  these  hills,  and  I  must  not  risk 
being  snowbound  for  days — my  place  is  within  call  of 
the  King." 

She  said,  listlessly,  she  supposed  so. 

Strange,  how  little  she  seemed  to  care,  really,  how 
little  remained  today  of  what  but  yesterday  was  all — 
how  numb  it  left  her  to  see  him,  as  imagination  made 
it  only  too  easy  to  see  Stephen,  returned  to  that 
woman's  arms. 

"It  isn't  as  if  I  could  do  anything  for  you  here  .  . 

"No,  Stevey,  there's  nothing  you  can  do,  more  than 
the  much  you  have  done  already." 

"Andrassy  and  Paul  Teleki  can  be  depended  on  to 
look  after  affairs  in  Budapest  for  you.  It  goes  without 
saying  I'm  persona  non  grata  there.  I'm  going  to  de- 
tour to  Denesfa,  on  the  way  back,  and  try  to  manage  a 
talk  with  Andrassy.  I  imagine,  if  anybody  can  influ- 
ence the  Karolyists  on  your  behalf,  he  can — I  mean, 
through  Katus,  of  course." 

Gisella,  poring  drearily  on  dead  dreams  that  lived 
and  died  again  in  the  blaze  of  the  wood  fire,  gave  an 
abstracted  nod  to  this  reference  to  the  daughter  of 
Count  Julius  Andrassy;  but  with  another  thought 
looked  round  in  some  perplexity. 
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"Katinka  was  always  sweet  to  me,  though  I  haven't 
seen  much  of  her  since  she  married  Michael  Karolyi.  I 
don't  doubt  she  would  do  anything  she  could  .  .  .  But 
why  under  the  sun,  Stevey,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
seek  her  good  offices  for  me?  The  Republic  has  done  its 
worst,  God  knows  !'* 

"I'm  not  so  sure  .  .  ." 

"But  Koloman  is  dead !  Surely  its  malice  can't  run 
on  to  the  two  helpless  women  who  survive  him." 

"It  isn't  that  I'm  worried  about,  but  this  number  on 
the  programme  that  the  Government  sets  so  much  store 
by,  this  proposed  communization  of  the  great  estates 
it's  counting  on  to  make  it  solid  with  the  proletariat. 
I  have  it  in  confidence  Karolyi  is  planning  the  gaudy 
gesture  of  giving  the  dear  people  his  ancestral  acres — 
gratis.  They're  mortgaged  to  the  blue  and  doubly  for- 
feit, to  the  Crown  if  the  King  ever  regains  his  throne, 
to  the  Soviet  State  if  the  Entente  permits  the  Republic 
to  cave  in ;  it  would  be  hard  to  think  up  a  windier  ges- 
ture but — my  God! — it's  good  theatre.  And  if  the 
mob  is  taken  in  and  grateful  for  the  cold  collation, 
the  next  move  will  be  to  throw  it  a  bone  with  a  bit  of 
meat  on  it — and  what  could  be  more  nourishing  than 
the  Illeshazy  lands,  or  more  to  its  taste  today?  Can't 
you  hear  the  cheering  for  the  kind  Republic  between 
snarls  over  the  feat?  That's  why  I  want  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned — seeing  you  are  Koloman's  heir  " 

"I  should  be  a  pauper  truly  if  that  happened,"  the 
girl  reflected  with  bitter  humour — "a  pauper  in  two 
worlds !  All  my  mother  left  me,  you  know,  has  been 
seized  by  the  authorities  at  home,  as  property  of  an 
enemy  alien.  Jeff  Wayland  writes  it  will  probably  be 
years  before  I  can  hope  to  get  any  of  it  back." 

" You've  heard  from  him  recently  ?" 
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"By  cable  in  Buda,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
about  Koloman;  and  there  was  a  letter  waiting  here, 
when  we  got  in  yesterday — a  letter  weeks  old  that 
explained  a  mysterious  reference  in  his  cablegram.  It 
was  the  saddest  letter.  I  suppose  I  would  have  felt  it 
more  keenly  if  its  news  had  come  at  any  other  time: 
Agnes  Wayland  died  suddenly  last  November.  I  loved 
her  dearly  but  .  .  .  Nothing  can  make  life  seem  any 
emptier,  now  I've  lost  Koloman." 

The  girl  broke  off  in  abrupt  confusion,  who  had 
caught  her  tongue  just  in  time  to  stop  its  adding,  un- 
prompted, "And  you" ;  and  for  a  moment  she  sat  drear- 
ily dwelling  on  the  dark  riddle  of  her  heart.  Could  it 
be,  then,  love  still  burned  on,  unknown  to  her  whom 
it  could  not  warm,  beneath  the  ice  with  which  grief 
had  armoured  her? 

She  got  up  in  a  j  erk,  to  hide  the  dismay  that  threat- 
ened to  convulse  her,  and  in  blind  search  of  an  excuse 
to  end  this  conversation  and  be  alone  and  in  no  more 
peril  of  self-betrayal,  went  to  glance  out  of  a  window. 

An  automobile  with  Bela  Nagy  at  the  wheel  was  at 
the  moment  sweeping  up  through  the  scowling  dusk  to 
stop  beneath  the  porte  cochere. 

"The  motor's  waiting,  Stevey,"  she  said  without 
turning  back.  "I  wouldn't  lose  too  much  time  if  I  were 
you.  You  know  how  fast  the  drifts  pile  up  between  here 
and  Vicza.  Though  you  may  get  there  only  to  find  to- 
night's train  for  Budapest  cancelled  because  of  the 
weather." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  the  young  man  absently  an- 
swered. "I'm  less  inclined  to  leave  you  than  ever,  now 
you  have  told  me  about  Wayland's  letter.  Something 
has  got  to  be  decided  on  for  your  immediate  future." 

"What  has  Jeff  Wayland's  letter  got  to  do  with 
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that?"  She  left  the  window.  After  all,  there  was  no  light 
in  the  drawing-room  but  from  the  fireplace,  and  if  she 
were  careful  to  keep  her  face  averted  .  .  .  "Not  that 
I  understand  what's  on  your  mind,  Stevey,  about  my 
'immediate  future'." 

"It  seems  obvious  enough  you  can't  stay  here  all 
Winter  and  — " 

"Why  not?" 

"Cooped  up  alone  with  Elisabeth  Monaky,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  anywhere,  and  nobody  to  call  on  if 
anything  should  happen  " 

"What  could  happen  to  me — now?" 

"Any thing,  these  days.  If  the  Republic  crashes  and 
the  Entente  won't  permit  us  to  form  a  stable  govern- 
ment to  take  over,  hell  will  be  let  loose  on  Hungary. 
That's  why  I  was  on  the  point  of  urging  you  to  go 
back  home  for  the  Winter,  back  to  New  York  for  a 
visit  with  the  Waylands.  But  now  his  wife  is  dead  .  .  ." 

"You're  forgetting  I  couldn't  go  home — to  the 
States,  that  is — if  I  wanted  to.  Not  before  the  Peace 
is  signed  in  any  event.  I'm  an  enemy  alien,  I  couldn't 
possibly  get  my  passport  vised.  Besides,  I  could  never 
get  my  own  consent  to  leave  Aunt  Elisabeth  till  she's 
had  time  to  get  over  this  shock." 

"As  if  she  hadn't  any  number  of  kinsmen  she  could 
go  to  !" 

"No-one  but  me  was  so  near  to  Koloman.  I  might 
possibly  win  her  over  to  moving  in  to  the  Margaret 
Embankment,  but  .  .  .  O  Stevey!  I  don't  want  ever 
to  see  that  place  again." 

"And  I  don't  want  you  to — certainly  not  so  long  as 
Buda's  the  very  crater  of  the  volcano  and  an  eruption 
due  at  any  minute.  No,  don't  think  of  Buda;  but  da 
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make  up  your  mind  to  come  to  Vienna  as  soon  as  you 
can  pack  up  here  and  clear  out.  There,  at  least,  the 
name  of  Illeshazy  isn't  anathema,  you  will  be  able  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  without  being  insulted,  even  if  the 
Reds  should  get  in  the  saddle — they've  a  foot  in  the 
stirrup  and  a  good  grip  on  the  pommel  already.  And  if 
worst  comes  to  worst,  you'll  be  a  long  way  nearer 
Switzerland." 

The  girl  lost  no  time  weighing  a  proposal  made  with 
so  much  unmistakable  reluctance.  Too  clearly  she  per- 
ceived why  Stephen  had  held  off  till  the  last  this  nomi- 
nation of  Vienna  as  a  city  of  refuge.  Happily,  she 
hadn't  far  to  seek  for  a  sound  objection. 

"Aunt  Elisabeth  would  never  hear  of  it,  she  hates 
an  Austrian  as  virulently  as  Koloman  did;  and  espe- 
cially since  Austria  was  the  first  to  turn  against  the 
King.  No,  Stevey,  it's  out  of  the  question.  We  will  just 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  stay  on  here  for  the  time 
being." 

"I  daresay  you're  right,"  the  young  man  assented  in 
legible  relief  which  he  was  as  legibly  ashamed  of.  "But 
we'll  keep  in  touch,  won't  we?  I'll  write,  and  you'll  be 
sure  to  let  me  know  if  anything  ...  At  a  pinch,  you 
know,  I  can  always  hop  over  in  less  than  three  hours 
by  air." 

She  felt  of  a  sudden  sorry  for  him,  he  looked  so 
downcast  and  harassed,  with  love  dragging  him  one  way 
and  loyalty  another. 

Not  that  he  had  any  choice,  really,  which  to  heed  and 
yield  to.  Gisella  quite  saw  that.  Love  must  in  the  end 
prevail,  it  was  only  right  .  .  . 

"Now  you  must  cut  along,  Stevey,  you  really  must." 
With  her  back  to  the  fire  and  her  shadowed  face  a 
mystery,  Gisella  pointedly  yet  pleasantly  offered  a 
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hand.  "And  don't  fret  about  me.  I'll  be  all  right.  If 
times  are  bound  to  be  worse  before  they're  better,  Aunt 
Elisabeth  and  I  will  be  safer  here,  lost  in  the  hills. 
And  anyway,  I'll  feel  more  at  home — out  of  the  world's 
the  only  place  for  a  girl  without  a  country." 


CHAPTER  XV 

In  the  upshot,  however,  it  was  the  unforeseen  whose 
writ  held  the  girl  a  prisoner  of  the  hills  all  through 
that  weary  Winter.  Elisabeth  Monaky  developed,  in 
sequel  to  the  funeral,  a  slight  cold  in  the  head;  and 
with  the  mulishness  which  such  mild  natures  so  often 
pride  themselves  on  when  they  begin  to  advance  in 
years,  ran  a  temperature  for  a  day  or  two  without  lis- 
tening to  Gisella,  who  would  have  called  in  a  physician 
from  Vicza  at  the  first  alarm.  When  she  did  take  mat- 
ters into  her  own  hands,  the  local  practitioner  found 
the  Countess  Monaky  abed  with  a  well  marked  case  of 
Spanish  influenza,  that  pestilence  which  an  all  wise 
Providence  saw  fit  to  add  to  the  many  afflictions  it 
visited  upon  doomed  Hungary  after  the  Armistice. 

He  was  a  sound  man  of  his  school,  but  war-worn, 
overworked,  and  like  all  good  Magyars  of  his  time 
worried  half  out  of  his  reason,  consequently  incapable 
of  anything  but  the  plainest  of  plain  speaking.  The 
Countess,  he  pointed  out  to  Gisella,  was  nearly  sixty 
and  of  that  fragile  type  which  never,  even  in  its  prime, 
has  any  considerable  reserve  of  vitality ;  devoted  nurs- 
ing would  do  much  for  her,  but  if  by  grace  of  it  she 
should  defeat  the  plague,  it  would  be  at  such  cost  that 
months  must  pass  before  she  could  be  moved  to  com- 
plete her  convalescence  under  less  austere  skies — she 
would  pay  for  the  problematic  victory  with  years  of 
her  life  at  least. 

In  uttering  this  opinion  he  was,  the  event  proved, 
more  an  optimist  than  he  had  meant  to  be  or  sounded. 
The  poor  lady  suffered,  of  course,  no  lack  of  care; 
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Gisella  was  at  her  bedside  for  days  and  nights  together 
until  the  first  crisis  was  weathered;  but  she  knew  all 
through  it  were  idle  to  hope  her  aunt  would  last  out 
the  Winter. 

Christmas  had  gone  by  and  the  New  Year,  celebrated 
only  by  the  servants,  and  tireless  snows  had  made  the 
roads  all  but  impassible;  Count  Stephen  Zay  when  he 
heard  how  it  was  with  them  at  the  chateau,  came 
through  from  Vienna  notwithstanding,  stopping  off  in 
Budapest  to  seduce  the  great  Dr  Szaz  from  his  practice 
and  bring  him  on — by  sleigh  from  Vicza — for  a  con- 
sultation. The  verdict  confirmed  the  sentence  the  local 
man  had  pronounced  in  the  first  place:  there  was 
nothing  to  do  now  but  wait  for  the  end  and  pray,  for 
the  patient's  sake,  it  might  be  not  too  long  deferred. 

The  news  Stephen  had  to  relate  was  hardly  less  dis- 
heartening. The  King  and  the  Royal  family  were  at 
Schloss  Eckartsau  still,  but  Vienna  and  Budapest  were 
talking  of  sending  them  into  exile  altogether;  and  the 
Royalist  cause  was  making  no  gains,  there  was  only  a 
confusion  of  cross-purposes  in  its  ranks,  the  hot-heads 
planned  a  new  putsch  for  every  bottle  of  champagne 
they  cracked  in  the  Sacher  and  the  Bristol,  the  timid 
wildly  shied  at  every  shadow,  while  the  thinkers  knew 
it  were  madness  to  make  any  overt  move  toward  a 
restoration  before  the  Peace  was  signed.  The  Provi- 
sional Republic  was  holding  up  in  Budapest,  but  on 

pins  that  visibly  grew  day  by  day  more  flimsy  the 

provinces  were  fuming  with  mutiny,  and  the  Powers 
unconcerned.  True  to  its  pacifist  platform,  the  gov- 
ernment had  permitted  the  Czechs  to  take  over  Pos- 
zony  and  impregnable  Komarom  without  firing  a  shot 
in  their  defence,  and  was  now  in  sullen  listlessness 
watching  a  Rumanian  Army  occupy  Transylvania  in 
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defiance  of  the  guarantees  given  by  the  Armistice.  One 
by  one  the  handful  of  sober-headed  men,  the  scattering 
of  patriots  and  statesmen,  who  had  accepted  port- 
folios in  the  first  cabinet,  were  resigning — or  being 
elbowed  out;  and  the  places  they  left  vacant  were 
never  filled  but  by  the  more  violent  and  impatient  of 
the  Communist  party. 

The  putative  head  of  the  government,  clinging  with 
childish  tenacity  to  the  symbols  he  had  forsworn  his 
honour  to  seize,  was  threatening  already  to  give  the 
nation  a  taste  of  Bolshevism  if  it  didn't  mend  its  temper 
toward  him,  trust  him  and  support  his  priceless  poli- 
cies. With  this  encouragement,  the  attitudes  adopted 
by  the  Soldiers'  and  Workers'  Councils  were  ever  more 
ugly.  Even  before  Christmas  the  garrison  of  Pest  had 
marched  one  day  up  the  hill  of  Buda  and  trained  its 
guns  on  the  War  Office  to  enforce  demands  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  virtual  delega- 
tion of  all  military  authority  to  "the  confidential  men" 
— elected  from  and  by  the  ranks !  All  over  the  capital 
red  flags  and  cockades  were  being  displayed  in  place  of 
the  tricolour,  it  was  as  much  as  one's  life  was  worth  to 
be  caught  wearing  a  cap  or  tunic  from  which  the  crown 
had  not  been  removed — a  young  Staff  officer  had  been 
mauled  to  death  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Pest  because 
he  declined  to  let  strange  hands  strip  his  bosom  of  the 
badges  and  decorations  gallant  conduct  under  fire  had 
earned.  Red  agents,  their  pockets  fat  with  roubles, 
were  in  pardonable  contempt  of  the  police  preaching 
sedition  from  every  corner,  bawling  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  and  Red  rule  in  its  stead.  One,  a 
deserter  from  the  Honved  who  had  taken  the  name  of 
Bela  Kun  (he  had  been  born  a  Kohn)  but  went  by  the 
alias  of  "Major  Sebestyen"  whenever  it  pleased  him  to 
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resume  his  pose  as  an  attache  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross, 
was  becoming  a  public  nuisance  with  his  envenomed 
abuse  of  the  Provisional  Republic — which  made  no 
move  to  silence  him.  Another,  a  certain  Tibor  Szamu- 
elly,  likewise  a  deserter  known  to  have  basked  with 
Bela  Kun  in  the  favour  of  Moscow  and  shared  its  con- 
fidence, had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
caused  the  murder,  in  a  Russian  prison  camp,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Hungarian  officers  who  had  refused 
to  turn  their  coats  and  wear  Red  at  his  behest — and 
after  a  few  days  in  prison  had  been  set  free,  without 
trial,  by  the  heads  of  the  Republic !  Highwaymen, 
burglars,  thugs  of  every  sort  were  plying  their  trades 
brazenly,  shopkeepers  were  thoughtfully  neglecting  to 
replenish  looted  shelves,  the  stores  of  coal  were  run- 
ning low — hunger,  cold,  disease  and  crime,  those  wolves 
of  this  false  peace,  were  prowling  the  city  streets,  and 
there  was  no  power  in  the  land  to  stay  them  in  their 
ghastly  courses. 

To  this  report  Gisella  cried:  "What  is  to  become 
of  us,  Stevey?" — and  wrung  her  hands.  "If  the  Allies 
go  on  recognizing  a  government  that  permits  such 
things  to  be,  what  is  to  become  of  Hungary?" 

"I  am  afraid  to  think,"  the  young  man  moodily 
replied.  "But  you  know  as  well  as  I  .  .  .  The  people 
are  muttering  among  themselves  already,  muttering 
and  milling  everywhere  like  worried  cattle.  They  know 
now  how  they  were  sold,  that  all  the  fine  promises  of 
the  Revolutionary  party  were  toy  balloons  dancing  in 
the  wind,  nothing  in  them  but  a  hollow  pop  waiting  for 
the  first  pin-prick.  No  one  believes  any  more  that 
Karolyi  is  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  Entente  and  'the 
the  only  man  in  Hungary  able  to  make  us  a  good 
Peace.'  Everybody  knows  what  Franchet  d'Esperey 
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said  when  Karolyi  took  his  guttersnipe  committee  to 
Belgrade  to  discuss  the  Armistice  conditions:  'What! 
are  you  fallen  so  low  already?'  We  know  the  sort  of 
answer  he  gets  every  time,  to  save  the  Republic's  face, 
he  lodges  another  formal  protest  against  the  dismem- 
berment of  Hungary  with  the  Allied  Military  Mission; 
it  boils  down  to  something  very  much  like  this:  'Yes, 
yes !  now  run  along  and  play  If  I  Were  King  some  more 
— papa's  busy.'  " 

"It  is  insufferable,"  Gisella  agreed  in  tones  that 
shook  with  indignation. 

"So  every  man  born  a  Magyar  thinks.  His  blood 
boils,  and  he  says  to  his  neighbour:  'If  this  is  what  we 
get  for  turning  out  our  King  and  making  ourselves 
over  into  decent,  honest,  law-abiding  republicans,  in 
God's  name  let's  go  Bolshevist — we  can't  but  gain!' 
In  Vienna  they  foresee  the  debacle  of  the  Republic 
within  sixty  days  at  most;  and  when  that  hap- 
pens .  .  ."  Stephen  struck  his  hands  together  and 
groaned :  "I  only  wish  I  knew  some  way  to  get  you  out 
of  the  country  before  it's  too  late!" 

"But  surely  we  are  out  of  harm's  way  here." 

"I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart." 

But  there  was  no  heart  in  the  voice  that  spoke  this 
hope.  The  young  soldier  lapsed  into  morose  brooding 
over  the  cigarette  he  had  lighted  and  forgotten.  And 
studying  him  in  puzzled  silence  Gisella  saw  a  changed 
Stephen,  in  some  subtle  way  another  man  entirely  than 
the  one  who,  less  than  a  month  ago,  had,  beneath  this 
roof,  even  in  this  very  drawing-room,  so  gaily  played 
the  lawless  lover  under  his  guise  of  a  grave  political 
conspirator. 

Something  had  happened  to  him  that  Stephen  hadn't 
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mentioned.  And  the  girl  couldn't  for  the  life  of  her 
refrain  from  probing. 

"Their  Majesties  are  well,  I  trust?" 

"Oh  well  enough;  but  naturally  not  too  chirpy." 

"And  Illy ria  ?" 

"Doing  famously,  at  last  accounts." 

"You — haven't  been  seeing  much  of  her,  then?" 

"She's  in  Geneva,  I  believe,  with  her  husband."  Either 
Stephen  was  strangely  unembarrassed  by  this  turn 
their  talk  had  taken,  the  sentimental  memories  it  must 
have  stirred  up,  and  as  strangely  indifferent  to  separa- 
tion from  his  beloved,  or  he  was  an  adept  dissembler. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  talking  from  the  top  of  a  mind 
profoundly  concerned  with  other  and  more  pressing  in- 
terests. "They  packed  off  on  short  notice  a  fortnight 
or  so  ago,  with  some  private  commission  from  the 
King — something  to  do  with  raising  money  on  the 
Crown  jewels,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Charles  hasn't  two 
kronen  to  jingle  in  his  pockets  today." 

"But  she'll  be  back  before  long,  I  suppose?" 

"Don't  know,  'm  sure — haven't  met  anybody  who's 
heard  from  the  Apaffys  since  they  went  away." 

"Oh  .  .  ."  That  minute  exclamation  was,  tactically, 
a  maj  or  blunder ;  to  cover  it,  Gisella  caught  at  the  first 
thought  which  presented  itself  in  association  with 
Illyria.  "And  Ludwig  Beleznay?  what  has  become  of 
him?" 

"Eh?"  Stephen  looked  up  sharply,  with  a  darkening 
countenance.  "Why  do  you  ask  after  that  swine?" 
"Because  I'm  curious." 

"You  haven't  heard  anything  from  him?"  the  young 
man  grimly  persevered.  "He  hasn't  been  annoying  you 
in  any  way?" 
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"Is  it  likely!"  the  girl  returned  in  staring  wonder. 
"He  would  hardly  have  so  much  effrontery  .  .  ." 
"You  don't  know  the  fellow!" 

"I  have  no  wish  to  know  him.  But  he  must  know  I 
know  he  caused  Koloman's  assassination  to  avoid  a 
duel  with  him  " 

"I  daresay  he  guesses  you  suspect  as  much.  But  he 
knows  you  likewise  know  what  all  Hungary  knows,  that 
Koloman's  death  had  been  decided  on  by  the  ring  lead- 
ers of  their  revolution,  as  a  necessary  political  measure, 
at  their  first  meeting.  Beleznay,  after  all,  merely  has- 
tened the  inevitable." 

"He  is  none  the  less  a  murderer !" 

"I  admit  that;  but  you  can't  expect  him  to.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  magnificent  floral  tribute  he  had  the 
colossal  impudence  to  send  to  the  funeral?  the  lyric 
melancholy  of  the  message  he  wrote  on  the  card  that 
came  with  it?  No,  my  dear  girl:  if  Ludwig  Beleznay 
should  ever  take  it  into  his  head  he  wanted  to  see  you, 
no  consideration  so  frivolous  as  one  of  common  de- 
cency would  prevent  his  making  the  attempt." 

"God  forbid!"  Gisella  prayed  in  a  shudder  of  loath- 
ing. Yet  presently  she  pursued :  "But  what  do  you  hear 
of  him?" 

"Nothing  but  what  was  to  be  expected;  nothing  to 
his  credit,  or  surprising  in  the  case  of  Beleznay.  He's 
gone  over  publicly  to  the  Revolutionists  of  course;  he 
had  to  go  somewhere,  and  no  other  door  was  open  to 
him." 

"Then  he's  in  Budapest?" 

"Daresay.  He  isn't  likely  to  show  his  nose  in  Vienna 
again  in  a  hurry." 

"Why?  If  he's  so  lost  to  shame  .  . 

"He  had  a  bit  of  bad  luck,  last  time  he  ran  over," 
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Stephen  explained  with  an  acid  smile.  "He  met  me,  and 
came  off  second-best.  Incidentally,  he  was  given  some 
idea  of  where  he  stood  in  public  esteem.  I  fancy  his 
vanity  will  take  a  long  time  to  heal." 

"You  fought  a  duel,  Stevey  !" 

"I  regret  to  say,  we  did  not.  It  was  the  morning  after 
Christmas.  I  suppose  he'd  found  Christmas  in  Buda- 
pest a  prospect  too  gloomy,  his  new-made  pals  too 
shabby  a  lot  to  get  drunk  with.  At  all  events,  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  Bristol,  all  merry  and  bright,  when 
I  met  him.  That  was  rather  bad  luck  for  me,  too ;  be- 
cause it  was  my  pet  cane  I  had  with  me,  and  the  ani- 
mal's shoulders  are  made  of  cast-iron.  As  sweet  a  piece 
of  malacca  as  I  ever  hope  to  own — and  I  broke  it  on 
his  back,  the  ninth  or  tenth  stroke.  Then  he  squirmed 
out  of  my  hold  and  bolted  for  a  cab  that  happened  to 
be  passing.  Somebody  who  had  recognized  him  shouted 
his  name  to  the  driver,  and  the  honest  fellow  whipped 
up  his  nag  and  rattled  off,  thumb  to  nose,  before 
Ludwig  could  get  the  door  open.  I  waited  in  all  day 
for  his  seconds ;  but  they  never  turned  up ;  and  Palla- 
vicini  got  me  on  the  telephone  in  the  evening  to  say 
he'd  seen  Beleznay  boarding  a  train  for  Budapest.  I 
expect  he  feels  pretty  bad  about  it  all,  especially  since 
he's  found  out  even  a  Viennese  cabby  will  pass  up  the 
prospect  of  a  fat  tip  rather  than  carry  him.  If  there's 
anything  can  hurt  through  the  Beleznay  hide,  it's  the 
feeling  he  isn't  a  hero  to  the  common  people." 

The  young  man  wound  up  with  a  rather  sheepish 
look,  seeing  his  anecdote  received  in  a  fashion  he  hadn't 
looked  for. 

"Oh  I  say,  Gisella!  I  wouldn't  have  told  you  if  I'd 
thought  you'd  think  I  was  bragging.  You'd  have  heard 
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about  it  anyway,  sooner  or  later;  and  I  didn't  want 
you  to  get  an  overcoloured  version  ..." 

But  the  girl  was  too  far  lost  in  consternation  to  do 
more  than  stare  with  eyes  suddenly  very  dark  and 
large,  and  breathe  in  appalled  reproach:  "O  Stevey!" 

"Have  I  said  something  specially  stupid?" 

"But  don't  you  see  .  .  ."  She  had  to  pause  and 
steady  her  voice.  "He'll  never  forgive  you  l" 

"I'll  never  forgive  him  if  he  does." 

"But  you  know  he's  utterly  unscrupulous,  he'll  stop 
at  nothing  to  be  revenged.  And  now  he's  hand-in-glove 
with  the  party  in  power,  you're  simply  putting  your 
head  in  the  lion's  mouth  every  time  you  pass  .  .  . 
How  can  you  ask  me  to  act  as  if  it  didn't  matter  that 
your  life  should  be  in  such  constant  danger?  .  .  . 
when  I  must  go  now  expecting  to  hear  any  hour  that 
what  happened  to  Koloman  has  happened  to  you?" 


CHAPTER  XVI 


So  the  bitter  truth  bit  home  at  last  and  put  an  end 
to  that  false  truce,  that  torpor  of  emotions  numbed 
by  shock  which  had  passed  to  the  grief-stricken  girl 
for  disenchantment  ;  and  thus  abruptly  unblinded,  she 
saw  her  hurt  as  newly  raw  as  though  it  had  been  taken 
yesterday,  saw  more,  that  it  was  mortal;  and  of  this 
recognition  realized  a  chagrin  which  rankled  all  the 
Winter  unabated. 

The  cares  of  the  chatelaine  that  now  were  hers, 
tireless  attendance  on  the  invalid,  and  the  unrelenting 
weather  cramped  her  days  to  grooves  identical;  their 
monotony  fused  too  often  into  blurs  of  aching  empti- 
ness which  erased  weeks  when  mails  were  not,  the  tele- 
phone neither  called  nor  answered,  the  life  of  the  coun- 
tryside was  little  better  than  plain  hibernation,  and 
seldom  a  face  showed  at  the  gates  more  strange  than 
that  of  the  physician  from  Vicza;  Gisella  was  left  too 
many  hours  to  fret  away  in  aimless  speculation,  with 
one  thought  always,  like  a  familiar  at  once  constant 
and  malevolent,  waiting  just  round  the  corner  of  her 
foreconsciousness,  ready  to  leap  into  the  first  least 
breach  of  preoccupation  with  routine  and  remind  the 
girl  she  had  placed  her  love  where  it  wasn't  wanted, 
had  given  it  unasked  to  one  who  had  no  use  for  it, 
and — being  the  woman  she  was,  slave  to  the  temper 
she  had  been  born  with — couldn't  if  she  would  take 
back  what  she  had  once  of  her  free  will  given. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst.  For  now,  she  was  sure, 
Stephen  guessed  how  it  was  with  her.  And  to  have 
loved  and  lost  was  ill  enough — to  feel  she  was  pitied 
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and  used  with  special  kindness  by  him  whose  love  she 
had  failed  to  win  was  to  taste  the  very  dregs  of  self- 
disgrace. 

Not  that  she  had  ever,  before  seeing  him  in  Illyria's 
arms,  dreamed  of  being  otherwise  than  utterly  honest 
with  Stephen.  To  love  him  had  seemed  from  the  first 
something  so  normal,  so  inevitable  and  right,  like  lov- 
ing sunshine  and  music  and  laughter,  she  had  always 
taken  it  in  a  sense  for  granted  her  affection  was  re- 
quited, that  Stevey  was  only  waiting  for  her  to  grow 

up   she  had  been  concerned  only  to  keep  their 

secret  unspoiled  till  it  should  be  time  for  him  to  come 
for  and  claim  her.  Only  when  she  knew  he  was  no  more 
for  her,  his  heart  in  fee  to  a  woman  who  had  no  right 
to  hold  it,  had  the  girl  instinctively  essayed  to  deceive 
him;  and  only  then,  she  was  now  persuaded,  had 
Stephen,  in  all  likelihood  because  of  her  best  efforts  as 
much  as  in  spite  of  them,  divined  what  pride  had  bidden 
her  dissemble. 

Harking  back  to  that  tragic  time  of  the  Royal  visi- 
tation it  was  easy  to  recall  how  many  gestures  of 
mistrust  had  answered  the  small  signs  which  she,  in 
the  inadvertence  of  her  artlessness,  had  permitted  to 
betray  her;  but  it  was,  Gisella  knew,  her  involuntary 
confession  of  alarm  on  his  behalf,  in  reaction  to 
Stephen's  lighthearted  account  of  his  clash  with  Belez- 
nay  in  Vienna,  which  had  confirmed  him  in  his  sus- 
picions. She  couldn't  forget  how  discountenanced  he 
had  been  by  her  prayers  that  he  go  warily  all  his  ways, 
as  long  as  Beleznay  remained  at  large  with  his  vanity 
unavenged,  how  ready  to  support  the  great  Dr  Szaz 
in  his  insistence  on  the  speediest  return  to  Budapest, 
or  how  anxiously  Stevey's  eyes  had  avoided  hers  at 
parting.  The  subsequent  failure  of  the  old  unconstraint 
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in  his  letters  was  equally  significant.  For  Winter  was 
well  on  the  wane  and  much  history  had  been  written  in 
the  tears  and  blood  of  Hungary  before  Gisella  saw 
Stephen  again  or  was  given  proofs  of  a  changed  atti- 
tude in  him  other  than  those  which  his  letters  from 
Vienna  brought. 

Stephen  was  diligent  to  write  in  those  days,  if  any- 
thing too  diligent;  so  that  it  seemed  clear  the  young 
man  had  Gisella  on  his  conscience  pretty  constantly. 
In  four  years  he  had  sent  her  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen  notes  from  the  Front,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  tersely  ribald  comment  on  the  hardships  of  a 
soldier's  lot;  now  never  a  week  went  by  without  his 
writing  to  ask  about  Elisabeth  Monaky  and  send  her 
affectionate  messages  and  pass  the  latest  news,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  he  might  in  prudence  mention.  Letters 
quaintly  compact  of  friendliness  and  this  new  formal- 
ity, worded  with  much  constraint  where  their  tone  was 
at  all  personal,  with  the  utmost  caution  in  respect  of 
political  events,  bearing  postmarks  oftentimes  a  fort- 
night old  when  they  came  at  last  into  Gisella's  hands, 
and  in  every  instance  plain  evidence  of  having  been 
tampered  with — the  girl  would  have  felt  lost  indeed 
without  them,  as  well  as  forgotten.  The  only  other 
sources  of  information  available  to  the  winterbound 
were  stale  newspapers  edited  in  fear  or  hate  and  word- 
of-mouth  reports  which  the  country  doctor  picked  up 
on  his  rounds  and  retailed  at  the  chateau  for  what 
they  might  be  worth.  The  blackest  of  these  last  proved 
pale,  in  the  upshot,  beside  the  bare  truth  about  what 
had  been  happening  in  Hungary. 

Stephen's  letters  told,  it's  true,  little  concerning 
their  writer.  He  seemed  to  think  it  ought  to  be  enough 
to  say  of  Stephen  Zay  that  he  was  in  his  habitual  good 
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health  but  fed  to  the  teeth  with  enforced  inaction, 
being  too  lately  out  of  war-harness  to  feel  on  terms  with 
the  shiftless  ways  of  Peace — finding  nothing  in  its  first 
fruits,  either,  to  make  them  appear  any  way  prefer- 
able to  the  sterile  yields  of  War.  He  was  killing  more 
time  than  he  cared  to  with  fellow  expatriates  who 
made  the  Hotel  Sacher  and  the  Bristol  their  rallying 
points  in  Vienna,  and  one  read  between  the  lines  that 
he  reckoned  them,  if  a  lovable,  an  entirely  irresponsible 
lot.  If  he  was  enjoying  any  social  life  of  another  sort, 
he  forebore  to  tell  of  it.  And  the  circumstance  that  he 
never  found  anything  to  say  about  Illyria  Apaffy 
meant — what  it  meant — Gisella  never  felt  she  knew. 

It  seemed  hard,  Stephen  wrote,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  kick  one's  heels  in  hotel  bars  and  twiddle  futile 
thumbs  when  times  were  what  they  were,  almost  as  bad 
in  Austria  as  in  the  homeland — almost,  but  not  quite. 
For  the  black  portents  in  the  skies  that  arched  over 
Austria  bade  fair,  and  more  fair  with  every  passing 
day,  to  go  unfulfilled,  whereas  the  scowl  those  same 
heavens  had  for  Hungary  was  lurid  already  with  the 
infernal  fires  that  had  flared  up  beneath. 

Before  the  end  of  January  even  rabid  partisans  of 
the  Republic  had  begun  to  measure  its  expectation  of 
life  in  weeks.  Yet  in  February  it  plucked  up  spunk 
enough  to  refrain  from  making  examples,  as  an  act  of 
common  courtesy  to  Moscow,  of  the  handful  of  police 
who,  whether  because  they  were  patriots  at  heart  or 
merely  plain  men  who  had  lost  all  patience,  had  taken 
Bela  Kun  and  a  number  of  his  disciples  in  the  act  of 
fomenting  riots,  and  thoughtfully,  first  meting  out  to 
each  a  merciless  beating,  had  arrested  and  thrown  the 
lot  into  jail.  That  the  government  found  this  service, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  hideously  embarrassing,  was  an 
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open  secret.  If  Moscow  had  chosen  to  be  cross  about  it, 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  of  solemn  comedians 
wouldn't  have  known  which  way  to  look.  As  it  was,  the 
incident  found  so  much  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  En- 
tente that  Bela  Kun  and  his  crew  were  kept  in  cells 
until  the  end,  though  more  as  guests  than  as  prisoners 
of  the  State.  After  all,  so  long  as  prison  walls  stood 
between,  they  couldn't  come  to  harm  at  the  hands  of 
the  proletariat  they  were  bent  on  befriending  whether 
it  wanted  them  as  friends  or  not. 

Early  in  March  the  iron  rule  of  Winter  in  the  hills 
began  to  relax.  Elisabeth  Monaky  wasted  to  a  mere 
wisp  of  mortality,  turned  wistful  eyes  from  her  pillow 
to  a  window  through  which  the  sky  cast  a  new  blue 
smile,  and  hopefully  whispered  of  a  tomorrow,  at  last 
not  remote,  when  she  would  be  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  j  ourney  to  Italy.  Gisella  wrote  to  tell  Stephen 
what  the  doctor  had  to  say  to  that,  and  the  young 
man  promptly  answered,  his  letter  for  once  coming 
through  without  delay,  promising  to  leave  Vienna  for 
the  chateau  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  deputy  to  fill 
the  role  he  was  playing  in  certain  urgent  affairs  which 
were  nameless  but  unquestionably  the  King's.  A  week 
later  a  letter  came  from  Switzerland:  he  had  been 
obliged  to  accept  a  certain  mission — "for  our  friend" 
— as  soon  as  he  could  manage  to  discharge  it,  he  would 
return  post-haste. 

Gisella's  heart  misgave  her. 

And  in  the  bed  she  was  never  to  leave,  Elisabeth 
Monaky  babbled  of  the  happy  times  in  Capri  they 
three  would  soon  be  having  together. 

The  month  had  drawn  on  by  this  time  to  its  ides; 
and  on  that  very  day,  in  Paris,  those  three  mad  hatters, 
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Lloyd  George,  Wilson,  and  Clemenceau,  left  off  pranc- 
ing rigadoons  in  the  spotlight  long  enough  to  pant 
ill-considered  approval  on  the  de  Lobit  note  and  order 
its  swift  despatch  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vyx,  Chief  of 
the  Allied  Military  Missions  in  Budapest,  for  immedi- 
ate transmission,  as  an  ultimatum,  to  the  government. 
The  gloomy  clown  who  had  not  yet  desisted  from  his 
antic  attitudinizing  on  the  heights  of  Buda,  where  the 
Royal  Palace  looks  down  upon  the  capital,  received  and 
read  the  note,  saw  his  dreams  of  crown  and  scepter  go 
glimmering,  and  petulantly  left  to  his  secretary,  not 
only  the  drafting,  even  the  signing  of  his  resignation; 
while  Hungary,  given  eight  hours  in  which  to  stomach 
this  last  insult,  this  consummate  act  of  favoritism 
which  vested  with  Roumania  clear  title  to  the  territory 
she  had  stolen,  this  unblushing  repudiation  of  every 
promise  which  the  victors  had  made  the  vanquished 
under  the  Armistice — Hungary  in  its  agony  went  rav- 
ing mad  and  blindly  plunged  for  Bolshevism.  The  crazy 
scaffolding  of  the  Republic  came  down  clattering  about 
the  ears  of  its  builders-;  and  when  these  came  to  and 
squirmed  out  from  under  the  debris  and  rubbed  the  dust 
from  their  eyes,  they  found  a  general  jail  delivery  had 
been  effected  under  cover  of  the  cataclysm,  liberating 
hordes  of  criminals  to  prey  upon  the  populace,  and 
Bela  Kun  &  Co.  to  run  the  Red  flag  up  over  the  ruins 
and  claim  Hungary  for  the  first  colony  of  the  World 
State  of  Bolshevism  whose  capital  was  Moscow. 

As  one  of  its  first  moves,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
a  saturnalia  second  only  to  that  which  had  cowed  all 
the  Russias  and  brought  them  cringing  to  the  heels 
of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  their  corporal's  guard  of  fol- 
lowers, the  Hungarian  Soviet  State  named  that  degen- 
erate murderer,  Tibor  Szamuelly,  President  of  the 
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Tribunal  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  with  powers  of 
life  and  death  over  every  soul  in  Hungary  and  instruc- 
tions to  use  them  without  wait  or  ruth,  to  the  end  that 
counter-revolutionary  sentiment  might  be  strangled 
wherever  it  dared  show  its  head,  strangled  and  drowned 
in  seas  of  its  own  blood. 

The  general  exodus  of  men  of  honour,  rank  and 
responsibility,  statesmen,  patriots  and  all  people  of 
substance,  nobility,  gentry  and  bourgeoisie  alike,  began 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  None  who  stood 
upon  the  order  of  his  going  was  immune  from  persecu- 
tion, arrest  and  imprisonment  without  warrant,  torture 
and  execution  without  trial.  Alone,  those  who  had, 
whether  witlessly  or  with  malice  prepense,  paved  the 
way  for  Soviet's  despotism  by  lending  aid  and  comfort 
to  its  pioneer,  the  Provisional  Republic,  were  repaid 
by  Bela  Kun  with  clemency  and  patronage.  Not  a  few 
of  the  fallen  Ministry  were  picked  up,  set  upon  their 
feet  again  and,  their  portfolios  kindly  tucked  back 
under  their  arms,  carried  on  as  Commissaries  of  the 
Soviet  State  in  the  very  offices  in  which  they  had  func- 
tioned as  Ministers  of  the  defunct  Republic.  Others, 
less  eager  to  be  seen  basking  in  the  blaze  of  Red  fire 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  yesterday's  limelight, 
were  led  by  the  hand  into  the  snug  obscurity  of  sub- 
altern jobs,  in  which  they  happily  toiled  for  the  honour 
and  the  glory  of  Bela  Kun,  dreaming  of  the  day,  al- 
ready set  by  Lenin  for  the  fourteenth  of  July,  when 
Bolshevism  like  a  tidal  wave  should  sweep  all  Europe 
and  they  would  ride  to  power  on  its  crest. 

In  the  number  of  these  was  Comrade,  once  Count, 
Ludwig  Beleznay.  In  recognition  of  the  peculiar  gifts 
which  he  had  proved  in  planning  the  death  of  Koloman 
Illeshazy,  as  much  as  in  reward  for  the  signal  service 
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he  had  rendered  the  Soviet  cause  by  ridding  it  of  that 
heroic  foe,  Comrade  Beleznay  was  made,  nominally,  a 
Vice-Commissary  of  the  Tribunal  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction. Set  aside  Tibor  Szamuelly  and  that  blood- 
thirsty dwarf,  Korvin-Klein,  nobody  did  more  to  make 
the  Tribunal  respected,  and  nobody  was  more  modest 
in  asking  fair  credit  for  his  performances.  Certainly 
no  servant  of  the  Soviet  was  so  well  able  to  supply  it 
with  inside  information  concerning  the  aristocrats, 
their  habits  and  their  haunts.  It  will  never  be  known 
how  many  of  his  erstwhile  boon  companions  were 
caught  and  hung  or  shot,  with  safety  across  the  Fron- 
tier, via  the  Underground  Railroad,  in  sight,  or  fer- 
reted out  of  hiding  holes  in  Budapest  and  delivered  to 
the  torture  chambers  which  Korvin-Klein  had  set  up  in 
the  cellars  of  the  House  of  Parliament — all  thanks  to 
tips  supplied  by  Comrade  Beleznay. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  hour  that  ,  heard  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Prole- 
tariat cried  from  the  brow  of  Buda,  that  high  place 
on  which  St  Stephen's  Crown  had  rested  a  full  thou- 
sand years  that  Magyardom  might  hold  it  holy,  saw  the 
Terror  break  on  the  doomed  land  like  a  whole  gale  from 
hell,  its  wrath  grown  so  great  in  waiting  for  the  last 
frail  walls  of  law  and  order  to  fall  and  give  it  sweep 
that  it  raged  for  months  with  neither  lull  nor  check, 
defying  even  the  elements  that  had  brewed  and  loosed 
it,  and  when  it  passed  left  Hungary  a  shambles. 

Its  storm  centre  was  constant  throughout  to  the 
capital;  but  that  swirling  fury  was  swift  none  the  less 
to  lash  out  and  scour  the  country  to  its  outermost  fron- 
tiers with  wave  on  wave  of  slaughter,  pillage,  and 
rapine.  The  first  blood-stained  ripples  were  mumbling 
the  foothills  before  the  Soviet  State  had  stood  a  single 
week.  Gisella  heard  their  gruesome  rumour  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  heard  it  as  a  rumour  only;  the  walls  of  the 
chateau  were  thick  and  her  ears  tuned  to  other  sounds 

as  dread  a  rustle  in  the  hush  of  a  great  chamber, 

that  might  have  been  of  dark  wings  hovering  over  the 
ancient  bed  on  which  Elisabeth  Monaky  lay  gasping 
out  her  life. 

Direct  contact  with  that  frightfulness  which  stalked 
abroad  in  the  grin  of  noonday  befell  the  girl  only  on 
the  day  when  that  rustle  was  forever  stilled. 

She  drew  the  lids  down  over  those  faded,  sightless 
eyes,  folded  fragile  hands  upon  a  bosom  so  shrunken  it 
seemed  scarcely  strong  enough  to  bear  their  weight, 
and  crept  away  to  weep  alone  a  while  on  memories 
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haunted,  as  by  sad  music  singing,  by  echoes  of  the  fare- 
well those  lips  no  longer  tremulous  had  spoken,  a  mes- 
sage of  love  freighted  on  breaths  so  brittle-thin  and 
halt  it  had  been  like  hearing  words  form  in  the  sighing 
of  dead  leaves  stirred  by  a  lost,  tired  draught. 

"Be  kind  to  Stevey,  darling,  be  patient  with  him. 
He  didn't  know  .  . 

Yet  she  had  known,  that  poor,  foolish,  feckless  lady 
who  was  gone  had  known,  had  seen  and  understood  and, 
in  the  generosity  of  a  heart  more  richly  stored  with 
human  wisdom  than  they  guessed  who  knew  her  best, 
had  kept  her  own  counsel,  aware  that  there  were  no 
words  of  comfort  for  a  girl  in  such  plight,  that  even 
a  tacit  tender  of  sympathy  would  serve  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  smart  of  humiliation. 

And  thus  conceiving  she  had  lost  her  last  friend, 
and  one  whose  affections  had  been  too  lightly  valued, 
Gisella  saw  herself  left  all  alone  in  a  world  that  knew 
no  need  of  her  and  offered  her  no  room,  no  refuge. 
Now  that  the  Soviets  had  the  upper  hand  and  their 
programme  had  been  given  to  the  four  winds,  it  could 
hardly  be  long  before  they  would  move  to  make  their 
pledges  to  the  people  good,  seize  all  her  heritage  from 
Koloman  and  cast  it  into  the  common  pot  and  turn  her 
out  to  shift  for  herself,  a  homeless  wanderer,  without 
a  penny  of  her  own  or  one  true  friend  to  turn  to, 
branded  to  boot  with  the  unpardonable  stigma  of  gentle 
birth.  Nothing  was  left  that  she  might  touch  of  her 
property  in  the  States,  and  if  there  had  been  she  knew 
no  way  to  win  repatriation  and  the  right  to  return  to 
her  own  people  before  the  Three  Mad  Hatters  of  the 
Paris  Conference  wore  themselves  out  capering  to  the 
multitude  and  permitted  the  Peace  to  be  made  a  docu- 
mented fact. 
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Jeffrey  Wayland  was  one  to  whom  she  might  not 
unreasonably  have  looked  for  the  indicated  miracle; 
his  record  as  a  dollar-a-year  man  had  made  him  a 
power  at  Washington,  he  if  anybody  would  be  in  a 
position  to  move  mountains  of  bureaucratic  inertia  out 
of  her  path.  But  Jeffrey  hadn't  written  since  that  letter 
which  had  informed  her  of  his  own  bereavement,  or  by 
so  much  as  one  of  those  terse  telegrams  which  were  his 
hobby  acknowledged  Gisella's  note  of  condolence  or 
any  of  the  later  communications  which  had  laid  her 
perplexities  before  him  and  begged  his  best  advice: 
conduct  incomprehensible  on  the  part  of  one  who  had 
always  been  most  thoughtful  and  kind,  but  evidence 
enough  for  Gisella  that  she  had  lost  the  right  to  count 
on  him. 

She  wondered,  drearily,  what  she  had  done,  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  her  no  more  to  hold  fast  to  at 
least  one  of  all  those  friends  of  yesterday  whom  she 
had  been  so  sure  of. 

Even  Stevey  .  .  . 

The  girl  got  up  suddenly  and  dried  her  tears  and 
set  about  doing  what  she  had  to  do  with  a  heart  forever 
hardened  against  Count  Stephen  Zay.  Well  had  he 
known  how  fond  Elisabeth  Monaky  was  of  him,  and 
that  she  was  dying  by  inches  and  asking  for  him  daily; 
yet  the  promise  he  had  been  so  ready  with,  to  come  to 
her  bedside  as  soon  as  he  could  wangle  a  day  off  from 
his  mysterious  duties,  stood  cynically  dishonoured — 
he  hadn't  even  sent  a  line  of  apology  or  explanation 
since  that  first  announcement  of  his  arrival  in  Geneva. 

One  found  it,  inevitably,  far  from  difficult  to  guess 
why  his  disposition  toward  the  dying  woman  and  her 
lonely  nurse  had  become  so  abruptly  cavalier.  Hadn't 
there  been,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Vienna  with 
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Illyria,  a  separation  enforced  by  circumstances  of  a 
nature  not  divulged?  So  stammering  admissions  had 
subsequently  given  one  to  believe.  And  if  so,  there  must 
have  been  arms  waiting  in  Switzerland  with  a  warmth 
of  welcome  for  him  that  had  made  it  easy  to  forget  all 
else. 

And  if  it  were  true,  what  Aunt  Elisabeth  had  rallied 
her  darkening  mind  to  plead  for  Stevey,  that  he  hadn't 
known,  it  was  too  true  today  for  argument  that  he 
didn't  care,  or  cared  for  nobody  but  himself  and  x)ne 
other,  that  other  .  .  . 

Still  and  for  all  that,  one  couldn't  well  refuse  him 
due  notification  of  the  funeral;  and  to  make  sure  it 
would  find  him  without  fail,  it  would  be  well  to  address 
telegrams  to  both  Geneva  and  Vienna. 

These,  with  a  score  more  to  blood  relations  of  the 
lady  whose  passing  had  closed  the  last  of  the  many 
brilliant  chapters  which  the  house  of  Illeshazy  had 
written  into  Magyar  history,  the  girl  herself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  walk,  took  down  through  the  park  and  gave 
to  the  gatekeeper's  son.  And  when  she  had  seen  this 
one  off  for  Vicza  on  the  back  of  a  work  horse — a  gan- 
gling, but  too  young  to  have  benefited  by  army  train- 
ing, and  barely  intelligent  enough  to  understand  he 
was  to  hand  in  the  telegrams  for  despatch  before  going 
on  to  deliver  the  notes  which  called  in  those  accustomed 
to  assist  in  performing  the  last  offices  for  the  dead — 
Gisella  suffered  the  sweet  Spring  day  to  work  with  a 
sense  of  unaccustomed  freedom  and  lure  her  out 
through  the  gates  for  the  first  time  in  months,  to  stroll 
a  little  way  down  the  open  road. 

Thaws  and  rains  had  made  this  more  a  ribbon  of 
mud  deep  and  sticky  enough  to  stall  the  most  powerful 
motor;  but  the  footpath  that  meandered  with  it  was 
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tolerably  firm,  and  the  air  delicious,  delicately  spiced 
with  breaths  of  young  things  bravely  budding  while  yet 
the  winds  from  the  heights  were  keen.  The  shine  of  the 
sun,  too,  was  bland  in  sheltered  places,  the  sky  a  sing- 
ing blue  that  bent  to  spearing  peaks  of  ice  and  ridges 
muffled  still  in  their  white  mantles.  Trees  here  and 
there  were  adventurously  in  velvet,  and  here  and  there 
tufts  of  grass  had  put  on  an  enterprising  green  and 
windflowers  found  heart  to  show  their  fair  shy  faces 
under  banks  and  hedges. 

On  such  a  day  man  is  prone  to  say:  "It  is  good  to 
be  alive!" 

And  she  had  been  ransomed  and  set  free  to  taste  its 
sweetness  only  at  the  price  of  an  aged  and  gentle 
creature's  life  .  .  . 

But  nothing  now  called  her  back  to  the  chateau, 
there  was  no  more  that  she  could  do  there,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  people  from  Vicza ;  and  her  saunter  had 
carried  the  girl  on  half  way  to  the  market-town  when 
the  first  fell  intimation  of  the  Terror  brought  her  up 
standing,  startled  at  last  out  of  pensive  melancholy. 

The  gatekeeper's  son  came  suddenly  round  the  bend 
ahead,  unhorsed  and  at  a  stumbling  run,  his  clothing 
bemired  and  dishevelled  as  though  he  had  been  thrown, 
eyes  wildly  rolling  in  a  face  livid  with  blood  and  bruises. 
At  sight  of  Gisella  he  howled  like  an  animal  and 
plunged  to  crawl  on  his  knees  to  hers,  catch  her 
hands  and  cover  them  with  snivelling  kisses  while  fur- 
ther howls  besought  her  protection,  as  if  evidently 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  death  itself  rode  hard 
upon  his  heels. 

It  took  several  minutes  to  reassure  and  reduce  him 
to  a  stage  comparatively  rational,  at  which  it  was 
possible  to  sort  intelligible  snatches  out  of  his  blub- 
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berings,  but  the  story  thus  pieced  together  seemed  so 
far-fetched  that  Gisella  inclined  at  first  to  believe  the 
boy  had  been  victimized  by  a  gang  of  practical  jokers. 

An  army,  he  protested,  had  occupied  Vicza ;  soldiers 
of  a  sort  he  had  never  seen  before,  in  strange  uniforms 
of  leather,  were  shooting  people  in  the  streets  without 
cause  or  provocation,  and  promising  to  hang  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  town  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Where  these  hailed  from,  or  why  they  had  seen  fit  to 
use  the  inhabitants  with  such  ferocity  he  hadn't 
stopped  to  enquire.  One  armed  to  the  teeth  had  seized 
his  bridle  when  he  made  to  ride  through  the  market 
square,  demanded  to  know  the  nature  of  his  errand 
and,  on  being  truthfully  answered,  had  hauled  the  boy 
out  of  the  saddle,  silenced  his  whines  with  cuffs  and 
slaps,  and  ordered  him  to  run  for  his  life,  speeding 
him  with  a  brutal  boot  and  a  volley  of  revolver  shots, 
and  shouting  with  delight  when  the  fugitive  tripped  and 
fell. 

More  than  that  the  boy  knew  nothing.  The  notes 
and  telegrams  he  had  still  safe  in  pocket.  Satan  him- 
self could  not  have  persuaded  him  to  turn  back  and 
attempt  to  deliver  them. 

His  hysteria  made  the  horrors  he  alleged  seem  too 
nightmarish  for  credit  in  bulk;  but  to  induce  the  boy 
to  hush  his  bawls  and  let  her  winnow  out  the  substra- 
tum of  truth  was  a  task.  Gisella  was  ready  to  believe  a 
detachment  of  Soviet  troops  had  been  quartered  on 
Vicza  to  overawe  the  people  and  render  their  minds 
more  fallow  to  the  sophistries  of  Communist  spellbind- 
ers, and  that  one  of  these  had  been  taken  by  a  drunken 
whim  to  abuse  and  frighten  a  half-grown  yokel  out  of 
his  thick  wits ;  but  the  rest  she  assumed  to  be  the  em- 
broidery of  a  disordered  imagination. 
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There  remained,  however,  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  State  had  detailed  troops  to  Vicza  for  a  more 
serious  business.  The  town  owed  so  much  of  its  pros- 
perity to  the  Illeshazy  favour,  it  would  be  strange  if 
a  deal  of  fidelity  to  the  feudal  tradition  didn't  burn  still 
beneath  the  crust  of  discretion  which  had  emptied  the 
streets  on  the  occasion  of  Koloman's  funeral;  if,  in 
short,  Vicza  were  potentially  better  than  a  hotbed  of 
counter-revolutionary  feeling.  The  atrocities  were  no- 
torious which  Soviet  Russia  hadn't  scrupled  to  resort 
to  in  stamping  out  such  buried  fires.  And  this  Bela 
Kun  who  was  supreme  in  Budapest,  since  events  had 
unfeelingly  jostled  Michael  Karolyi  out  of  his  chosen 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  Throne,  was  known  to  pat- 
tern himself  slavishly  on  the  model  of  Lenin,  just  as 
his  henchman  Szamuelly  played  the  hopeful  ape  to 
Trotsky. 

Such  reasoning  could  lead  to  but  one  conclusion, 
that  to  order  a  man  to  do  what  the  gatekeeper's  son 
had  been  forced  to  leave  undone  would  be  heartless.  It 
was  safe  to  assume  that  Soviet  soldiers  sent  to  influ- 
ence public  sentiment  in  Vicza  and  alienate  it  from  its 
ancient  loyalty  to  princes  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
make  a  hideous  example  of  any  servant  on  the  staff  of 
the  chateau. 

Yet  the  Calvinist  minister  and  the  undertaker  must 
at  any  cost  be  notified  that  their  services  were  needed, 
and  by  hook  or  crook  those  telegrams  must  go  through. 

And  Gisella  might  go  where  she  couldn't  send  a 
servant — surely  even  helots  of  the  Soviet  wouldn't 
harm  a  woman  whose  one  wish  was  to  give  her  dead 
decent  burial. 

Besides,  if  any  harm  should  come  to  her  ...  it 
wouldn't  matter  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

It  took  at  last  a  display  of  some  asperity,  that  wasn't 
altogether  forced,  to  shock  the  whelp  temporarily  yap- 
less,  and  bribery  to  obtain  a  promise  that  he  wouldn't 
babble  of  his  shocking  experience  to  the  other  servants 
till  given  leave.  And  having  taken  this  problematic 
insurance  against  a  panic  at  the  chateau  in  her  ab- 
sence, the  girl  turned  back  in  haste,  ordered  her  mare 
put  under  saddle,  changed  to  a  riding  habit,  and  took 
once  more  the  road  to  Vicza;  not,  on  the  whole,  sorry 
to  have  this  much  to  distract  her  from  despondent 
broodings,  but  beginning  to  wonder  already  if  she 
hadn't,  perhaps,  let  herself  be  taken  in  by  the  fearful 
exaggerations  of  a  clod. 

But  this  was  hope  which  forsook  the  girl  before 
hoofs  that  woke  an  uncouth  clatter  in  empty  streets 
had  carried  her  half  way  into  the  town;  this  was  a 
Vicza  hard  to  know  which,  like  a  community  in  time 
of  plague,  skulked  behind  barred  doors,  or  palely 
peered  at  her  round  window-shades  close-drawn,  with 
a  throb  in  its  thick  silence  ropy  as  the  pulse  of  terror. 
Short  of  the  market  place  all  the  items  of  its  life  she 
met  were  dogs  that,  as  though  infected  by  the  dismays 
of  their  masters,  fled  her  approach  or  else,  slinking 
under  the  walls  with  sidelong  eyes,  gave  her  the  width 
of  the  road. 

Once,  when  she  turned  a  corner,  she  was  all  but  un- 
horsed by  a  wild  start  which  the  mare  gave  and  a  wilder 
dance  away  from  a  body  that  lay  prone  in  the  gutter, 
limbs  asprawl  like  a  broken  doll's,  as  they  fall  whom 
Death  overtakes  in  mid  flight.  By  his  clothing  a  simple 
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burgher,  with  no  weapons  in  evidence  to  account  for  the 
manner  of  his  end,  he  had  been  shot  in  the  back  with 
an  explosive  bullet;  and  spilled  blood  caking  already 
on  the  cobbles  gave  proof  that  he  had  been  lying  there 
for  hours  because  no  neighbour  had  found  courage 
enough  to  venture  out  and  move  him. 

A  paler  Gisella,  fighting  down  qualms  of  pity  and 
nausea,  took  measures  with  the  mare  and,  lips  as  taut 
as  she  made  the  reins,  rode  on. 

She  was  hard  upon  the  heart  of  the  town  when  a 
stutter  of  rifle  fire  broke  out  not  far  ahead,  and  a  gusty 
roar  of  vivas  followed,  with  one  howl  riding  the  din, 
clear  as  the  belling  of  a  hellhound : 

"Down  with  the  aristocrats!  Death  to  the  "bour- 
geoisie! Long  live  the  Revolution  of  the  Proletariat!" 

An  involuntary  twitch  halted  the  mare.  In  a  tension 
of  nerves  as  high  as  that  of  the  animal  between  her 
knees,  the  girl  debated  with  herself. 

The  veracity  of  the  gatekeeper's  son  was  vindicated 
already,  and  she  had  yet  to  grasp  more  than  the  first 
inkling  of  the  lesson  that  had  been  set  for  Vicza  to 
learn,  digest,  and  take  to  heart,  lest  it  stray  farther 
afield  into  error  and  go  on  conceiving  there  could  be 
another  God  than  Lenin  or  that  Bela  Kun  was  not  his 
one  anointed  prophet. 

And  it  were  madness  to  carry  on  and  try  to  transact 
the  business  that  an  hour  ago  had  seemed  so  urgent. 
It  was  no  less  urgent  now,  but  who  in  this  terrorized 
town  would  have  time  to  listen  to  her?  The  wisest,  in- 
deed her  only  sensible  course  now,  was  to  return  to  the 
chateau  while  she  might  and  pray  the  storm  might 
pass  it  by. 

Or  rather,  that  had  been  her  one  wise  course  of  ac- 
tion. It  was  open  to  her  no  more.  Three  men,  wearing 
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workmanlike  garments  of  leather,  which  distinguished 
them  at  a  glance  as  neither  of  the  town  nor  peasants 
of  that  countryside,  had  appeared  from  God-knew- 
where  in  the  street  behind  her  and,  marking  the  horse- 
woman, raised  a  halloo  whose  pitch  left  their  minds 
toward  her  nothing  to  be  in  doubt  about. 

It  was  a  narrow  street,  as  narrow  as  the  lane  it  had 
been  centuries  since,  when  Vicza  had  first  taken  root 
at  the  cross-roads  in  the  shadow  of  the  schloss.  To 
pass,  if  these  men  chose  to  dispute  her  passage,'  she 
would  have  to  ride  them  down;  and  they  were  armed, 
all  too  visibly  armed  to  the  teeth.  Her  one  remaining 
hope  lay  in  a  successful  dash  on  and  across  the  market 
place  to  the  Schloss  itself.  Its  custodians  knew  her, 
of  course,  whom  the  death  of  Prince  Koloman  Illeshazy 
had  made  their  lady,  and  if  they  were  on  the  qui  vive, 
as  they  would  surely  be  today  when  not  their  lives  alone 
but  even  their  livelihoods  were  in  peril,  wouldn't  hesi- 
tate to  open  the  gates  and  further  the  girl's  escape  by 
another  exit  which  gave  an  open  country  in  the  rear 
of  the  schloss. 

She  struck  heels  into  astonished  flanks,  and  heard 
shouts  of  rage  lift  up  astern  and,  in  another  instant, 
pistols  barking.  Bullets  grazed  and  glanced  from  the 
walls  before  a  bend  in  the  winding  way  took  her  out 
of  range  and,  simultaneously,  into  danger  as  deadly; 
for  it  was  a  scant  ten  yards  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
street,  where  it  ran  into  the  market  place — and  that 
was  a  trap. 

She  was  permitted  one  bare  glimpse  of  the  square, 
which  saw  it  busy  but  with  grimmer  business  than 
any  it  had  ever  known.  Then  the  mare  shied  insanely 
from  another  corpse,  and  once  again  from  strange 
hands  that  snatched  at  her  head,  and  went  into  a  fan- 
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dango  whose  gyrations  made  sky  and  earth  one  swim- 
ming blur  for  many  minutes,  and  must  have  unseated 
any  but  a  rider  of  the  haute  ecole.  Gisella  brought  the 
show  to  a  close  with  a  dense  huddle  of  people  at  her 
back  to  cut  off  retreat,  and  leather-bound  ruffians  clos- 
ing in  on  every  other  hand ;  and  perceiving  no  present 
hope  of  escape,  put  by  all  thought  of  it  for  the  time 
being,  and  applied  herself  to  soothing  the  mare  and 
taking  stock  of  this  predicament  she  had  blundered 
into. 

Soviet  Terrorists  had  herded  all  the  first  men  of 
Vicza  and  many  a  one  of  lowlier  estate  into  this  place, 
by  old  custom  the  day-long  theatre  for  the  life  of 
the  town,  and  with  pickets  posted  at  every  exit  had 
turned  it  into  the  theatre  of  its  greatest  tragedy,  the 
last  act  of  which  had  been  opened  while  workmen 
drafted  from  the  populace  were  still  engaged  in  setting 
the  stage.  Gisella  on  her  uneasy  mare  found  herself  in 
the  very  shadow  of  a  gallows  which  had  been  hastily 
run  up  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  a  rude  affair  but 
stoutly  put  together  and  well  designed  to  serve  for 
wholesale  hangings.  Hammers  were  ringing  staccato  on 
its  struts  and  shorings,  and  overhead,  astride  its  main 
beam,  two  men  in  leather  were  expertly  rigging  halters, 
this  being,  of  course,  work  to  be  trusted  to  none  but 
practised  hands,  making  provision  for  twelve  summary 
hangings  at  a  time.  The  townsmen  from  whose  number 
victims  would  be  selected  for  those  nooses,  in  no  event 
less  than  a  round  dozen,  lest  the  art  of  the  hangmen  go 
for  naught,  made  a  wretched  group  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  ringed  about  by  prowling  guards, 
too  far  gone  in  fear  to  have  for  the  lady  of  the  Schloss, 
in  this  abrupt,  dramatic  entrance,  one  gleam  of  pity, 
solicitude  or  even  friendliness,  but   only  the  dazed 
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countenances  of  cattle  in  the  pen  of  an  abattoir,  wait- 
ing their  turns  at  the  runways.  What  though  she  was 
a  woman?  There  were  women  among  them  in  no  happier 
case,  wives  and  daughters  haled  from  their  homes  to 
suffer  judgment  at  the  hands  of  men  whose  first  care 
was  for  the  executioners,  that  they  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed. What  though  she  was  an  Illeshazy,  last  to 
bear  a  name  that  had  meant  so  much  in  the  life  of  every 
one  of  them?  Her  fate  could  be  no  worse  than  theirs, 
Death  would  level  them  all  to  a  single  rank.  Yet  she 
knew  many  a  face  there,  that  yesterday  had  been  wont 
to  light  with  liking,  respect,  or  hope,  when  the  lady 
of  the  Schloss  passed  by. 
Poor  souls ! 

The  pour  of  the  April  sun,  that  had  seemed  so  sweet 
in  the  open  country,  even  with  the  thought  of  Elisa- 
beth Monaky  dead  at  the  chateau  to  shadow  it,  here 
was  ghastly,  all  its  kindliness  denied  and  shown  up  as 
mockery  by  the  horrors  it  smiled  down  on  in  undimmed 
good  humour.  There  was  in  this  place  more  than  one 
fellow  to  the  dead,  shot  out  of  hand,  whose  remains 
Gisella  had  already  stumbled  on,  so  that  there  was  no 
way  she  could  look  without  seeing  one  of  those  pitiful 
still  parcels  of  clothed  flesh.  And  at  the  far  end  of  the 
square,  before  a  blank  wall  that  closed  in  a  churchyard, 
a  firing  squad  had  been  active;  six  or  eight  bodies 
there  .  .  . 

Gisella  in  a  shudder  averted  her  eyes,  and  was  in- 
stantly so  occupied  that  she  had  no  more  head  to  give 
anything  not  squarely  under  her  nose.  The  mare  had 
in  the  same  moment  grown  newly  restive,  rearing  away 
from  a  Terrorist  who  had  come  near  enough  to  make  a 
vain  grab  for  her  bridle.  Gisella  experienced  the  ex- 
tremes t  difficulty  with  the  animal,  her  efforts  hampered 
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by  orders  which  the  fellow  was  angrily  bawling  at  her 
in  a  rage.  When  at  last  she  had  managed  to  enforce 
another  hair-trigger  truce,  she  gave  her  own  temper 
tongue. 

"If  you'll  only  stop  that  scolding,"  she  advised  the 
Terrorist,  "perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  keep  her  in  hand." 

"You'll  hold  her  still  or  I'll  shoot  her  under  you." 

"Keep  your  distance,  then,"  Gisella  coolly  retorted ; 
"she  isn't  accustomed  to  being  pawed  at  by  wild  beasts." 

Another  Terrorist  gave  a  guffaw  in  which  several 
of  his  colleagues  joined,  hugely  entertained  by  this 
stroke  at  the  expense  of  one  who  seemed  to  be  vested 
with  some  sort  of  authority  over  them;  and  a  dull  red 
darkened  the  high  cheek  bones  of  the  face  Gisella  was 
staring  down  into,  the  muscles  of  its  strong  jowls 
swelled  beneath  a  skin  of  bronze,  and  uglier  gleams  kin- 
dled in  the  deeply  recessed  eyes  that  were  seeking  to 
stare  the  girl  down,  and  not  succeeding.  Anger  was 
stronger  in  her  now  than  the  fear  of  death. 

"Get  down,"  the  man  snapped — and  meant  it. 

She  replied  in  a  voice  as  inflexible:  "I  shall  not." 

"Get  down,"  he  repeated,  in  a  deeper  growl  of  de- 
termination— "and  be  quick  about  it,  or  I'll  shoot  you 
out  of  your  saddle." 

She  deliberately  delayed  her  answer.  This  was  a  pow- 
erful brute,  taller  by  a  head  than  the  run  of  his  fellows, 
and  joined  with  a  feline  grace  that  even  his  ungainly 
garments  couldn't  disguise.  He  wore,  as  it  were  the 
uniform  of  his  corps,  a  short  belted  coat  of  leather 
tanned  to  the  hue  of  mahogany,  open  from  the  waist 
to  the  throat  round  which  a  soiled  woollen  muffler, 
originally  yellow,  was  wound;  breeches,  like  a  chauf- 
feur's, of  dark  suede,  and  high  yellow  boots,  a  peaked 
cap  of  leather  pulled  down  over  the  eyes  of  a  cat  whose 
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gaze  was  dreamy  with  visions  of  cruelty  when  it  was 
not  actively  murderous.  The  handle  of  a  heavy  hunting 
knife  stuck  up  out  of  one  of  the  yellow  boots,  and  a 
stout  belt  sagged  over  one  hip  with  the  weight  of  a 
service  pistol. 

This  weapon  Gisella  saw  the  man  disengage  from  its 
sheath,  and  knew  he  meant  to  use  it  as  he  threatened. 

"Get  down,"  a  purring  snarl  said — "get  down,  slut 
of  an  aristocrat,  or  I  " 

"Shoot!"  the  girl  flamed  back  at  him.  "Shoot,' you 
cowardly  dog,  and  be  damned !" 

A  slow  grin  formed  on  the  cruel  mouth,  a  grin  of 
evil  pleasure.  She  was  asking  for  it,  and  by  God!  she 
would  get  it.  But  first  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  blench  and  quail  and  beg  for  mercy. 

The  pistol  slowly  rose.  Gisella  sat  like  a  figure  of 
stone.  Even  the  mare  seemed  sensitive  to  the  contagion 
of  her  courage,  and  was  for  the  moment  motionless. 

"Czerny !  Joe  Czerny !" 

That  shout  came  from  across  the  square,  the  screech 
of  a  high  voice,  almost  falsetto  in  this  moment  of  im- 
patience. The  pistol  hesitated  and  fell  level  with  the 
girl's  knee,  the  man  who  held  it  in  a  start  of  irritation 
looked  over  his  shoulder. 

Where  the  shadow  of  the  Grant  Hotel  Illeshazy  met 
the  sunshine  in  the  square  a  dining-table,  comman- 
deered for  the  occasion,  was  in  service  as  a  bar  of 
judgement.  There  were  chairs  about  it  in  which  Ter- 
rorists, playing  their  parts  in  this  farce  macabre  as 
clerks  of  court,  sat  scribbling;  but  the  one  who  had 
called  to  Joseph  Czerny  was  holding  a  lounge  of  care- 
less elegance  on  one  end  of  the  table.  Gisella  saw  him 
of  slight  person,  with  limbs  so  thin  they  seemed  almost 
spindling,  clad  unlike  his  followers  in  a  Russian  blouse 
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of  black  velvet,  with  a  rakish  black  Soviet  cap,  black 
breeches,  and  patent  leather  boots — the  only  spot  of 
colour  in  his  costume  a  blood  red  Soviet  star  pinned 
over  his  heart.  One  idle  hand  was  slapping  the  glossy 
boots  with  a  thin  black  stick,  the  other  held  a  cigarette. 
In  front  of  him  stood  the  mayor  of  Vicza,  a  Terrorist 
to  each  arm.  Evidently  he  had  interrupted  himself  in 
the  act  of  passing  sentence  of  death  to  lift  that  hail 
which  had  saved  Gisella's  life  for  the  time  being.  And 
when  Czerny  continued  to  hold  up  his  reply,  as  if  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  whether  or  not  ii  was  worth  his  while 
to  make  one,  the  high  voice  cried  to  him  again  with  an 
even  more  acid  accent. 

"Czerny !  you  damned  fool,  what  do  you  think  you're 
doing?  Put  up  that  pistol,  comrade — put  it  up,  I  tell 
you,  and  fetch  that  woman  here." 

The  man  Czerny  said  nothing  to  this,  but  looked 
thoughtfully  back  to  the  girl,  his  eyes  slowly  losing 
their  fire  and  growing  lazy  with  dreams  again. 

"Czerny!  don't  you  hear  me?" 

"All  right !"  Czerny  roused  to  call  back — "all  right, 
comrade.  As  you  will  .  .  ." 

His  grin  glowed  on  Gisella  with  new  warmth  as  he 
thrust  the  pistol  back  into  its  holster. 

"You  will  be  sorry,"  he  said  softly,  and  licked  his 
lips  with  anticipative  relish — "you'll  be  sorry,  my  girl, 
I  didn't  shoot  you.  Now  will  you  get  down?  or  shall  I 
have  you  hauled  out  of  the  saddle?" 

"Neither.  If  that  creature  over  there  is  in  command, 
I  will  speak  with  him ;  but  I  won't  dismount." 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  Czerny  grunted,  and 
largely  waved  a  hand.  "Have  it  your  own  way.  It's  the 
last  time  you  ever  will,  or  I  don't  know  Comrade 
Szamuelly." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Terrorist  finished  with  a  sardonic  mouth  and 
stood  aside,  a  shrug  of  one  shoulder,  a  jerk  of  a  bored 
head  consigning  Gisella  to  the  hands  that  were  more 
merciless  than  his ;  the  mare  in  a  dainty  fidget  stepped 
forward  over  the  glassy  cobblestones ;  and  the  People's 
Commissary,  of  whom  Bela  Kun  himself  was  said  to 
stand  in  dread,  brusquely  left  the  mayor  of  Vicza  to 
wait  his  pleasure,  and  with  a  borrowed  strut  moved 
to  meet  the  girl  apart. 

No  word  of  his  but  a  nourish  of  the  ebony  wand 
bade  her  halt  at  a  distance  from  his  mock  court  mar- 
tial ;  and  while  Gisella  fought  to  curb  the  fretful  hoofs 
which  took  that  sign  as  calling  for  still  another  dance, 
Szamuelly  stood  by,  focussing  upon  her  a  stare  at  once 
moody  and  reptilian.  And  when  she  was  at  liberty  to 
see  this,  Gisella  was  taken  with  a  sickening  internal 
shudder  such  as  the  flesh  will  give  in  instinctive  revul- 
sion from  the  abnormal;  as  though  the  very  marrow 
of  her  bones  knew  the  neighbourhood  of  something 
monstrous  which  Nature  in  one  of  her  most  ghastly 
freaks  had  lent  the  mould  of  a  man. 

He  saw  loathing  glimpse  in  her  look  and  read  it 
a  tribute  to  the  foulness  of  his  new  fame;  but  the 
mirthless,  twitching  grin  which  betrayed  his  flattery 
was  quenched  by  a  scowl  as  swift  and  the  more  virulent 
because  he  could  see  she  hadn't  failed  to  mark  that 
involuntary  confession.  And  perceiving  with  wits  made 
keen  by  indignation  that  this  tribune  of  the  downtrod- 
den had  the  vanity  of  a  child,  that  nothing  could  hurt 
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him  so  much  as  to  be  shown  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
gesture  of  human  weakness,  the  girl  let  a  shade  of  pity 
stain  the  aloof  disgust  of  her  regard — and  watched  the 
creature  try  to  disguise  resentment  by  preening  like 
an  offended  parrot. 

The  shoulders  *  of  Tibor  Szamuelly  carried  no  dis- 
figurement other  than  their  racial  stoop,  yet  his  face 
held  that  pinched  expression  which  is  as  a  rule  pecu- 
liar to  hunchbacks.  The  features  were  in  themselves 
completely  commonplace  after  their  kind,  their  pasty 
hue  was  in  keeping  with  a  beak  of  a  nose  and  thick, 
rudely  shaped  lips,  the  affectation  of  the  monocle  lent 
the  whole  none  of  the  distinction  it  aimed  at — that 
cast  of  deformity  overspread  all  like  a  seepage  of  inner 
darkness  through  the  pores. 

Since  she  declined  to  be  the  first  to  speak,  he  was 
obliged  to  open  their  passage. 

"Gisella  Illeshazy,"  a  voice  of  rancid  accent  thought- 
fully pronounced;  and  taking  it  that  some  member  of 
the  group  about  the  table  had  mentioned  her  name,  the 
girl  in  frank  disdain  gave  back  a  blunt:  "Well?" 

"Thank  you,"  Tibor  Szamuelly  rejoined  with  the 
glib  tongue  of  a  schoolboy.  "Good  of  you  to  ask,  I  am 
sure.  My  health  is  excellent.  And  yours  ?" 

She  said  in  a  flat  key:  "What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"The  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  that  first.  I 
have  long  been  curious  to  see  for  myself  if  you  were  as 
handsome  as  they  said."  Fingers  none  too  clever  at  the 
trick  caught  the  monocle  as  it  wabbled  and  fixed  it  more 
solidly  in  place.  "It  may  interest  you  to  know,  you  are. 
And  then,  I  have  often  wondered  if  you  were  as  arro- 
gant as  a  brat  of  a  bourgeois  adopted  by  an  Illeshazy 
would  be  apt  to  be.  And  you  are  all  of  that,  too. 
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Bourgeois  to  your  backbone  and  putting  on  the  side 
of  an  aristocrat  !'* 

The  coarse  mouth  worked  in  self-conceit,  self- 
applause  rang  in  the  smack  which  Szamuelly  gave  one 
of  those  refulgent  boots  with  his  smart  black  stick. 

"Indeed?"  The  girl  let  her  brows  climb  another  line 
and  deliberately  measured  words  that  dripped  scorn 
like  drops  of  gall.  "And  you?  Since  when,  pray,  have 
patent-leather  boots  been  a  proletarian  badge?" 

That  caught  the  man  unready.  His  countenance 
darkened,  those  eyes  of  a  snake  shone  to  hers  with  a 
more  repellent  glitter,  but  he  was  for  moments  without 
an  answer,  and  more  than  furious  because  he  could 
find  none. 

But  the  girl  on  her  part  politely  waited  while  he 
fumbled,  permitting  this  silence  to  point  his  destitution. 

She  was  pale  with  dread  for  all  that,  not  so  much  of 
death  as  of  the  manner  of  the  death  which  she  took  to 
be  inescapable,  now  that  she  had  stupidly  run  her  head 
into  the  Soviet  noose,  dread  of  shame  more  than  of 
pain  before  annihilation.  For  if  simple  cattle  like  these 
whom  the  Terror  had  rounded  up  in  Vicza,  whose  one 
real  offense  was  that  of  having  lived  and  prospered  in 
the  kindly  shadow  of  the  house  of  Illeshazy,  must  be 
massacred  that  their  kith  and  kin  might  learn  to  fear 
the  Soviet  before  God,  who  was  she,  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  county  today,  to  think  she  might 
by  any  means  cheat  the  fate  which  had  cast  her  lot 
with  theirs? 

Her  flesh  crawled  with  fear,  indeed,  but  her  mettle 
was  unbroken,  her  mind  never  an  instrument  of  more 
precision :  and  the  one  hope  it  held  out  lay  in  her  being 
able  so  to  exasperate  this  man  that  he  would  order  her 
execution  out  of  hand.  The  tone  in  which  she  went  on 
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was  therefore  one  of  civil  wonder.  Also  it  carried 
splendidly. 

"Or  is  patent-leather  your  fancy  because  you  find  it 
easier  to  cleanse  of  blood  stains?" 

"Hold  your  toijgue !"  Szamuelly  snarled.  "Unless  you 
want  me  to  have  it  silenced  in  a  way  you  won't 
like." 

"If  it's  death  you're  threatening  me  with,"  Gisella 
caught  him  up,  "why  all  this  hesitation?  Why  not  kill 
in  anger  for  once  and  not  in  cold  blood — butcher?  It 
ought  to  afford  you  a  little  gratification,  I  should 
think,  to  murder,  just  once,  somebody  who  had  given 
you  a  shadow  of  provocation — unlike  these  poor 
people  " 

"Counter-revolutionaries  to  the  last  man!  confessed 
enemies  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  there- 
fore of  their  own  class,  unfit  to  live  in  a  proletarian 
state-  !" 

"Am  I  better  than  they? — a  Royalist,  pledged  heart 
and  soul  to  the  Habsburg  cause  " 

"Oh  that !"  Szamuelly  snapped  up  this  blunder  with 
a  loud  cackle  and  a  crack  of  contemptuous  fingers. 
"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear!  the  Soviet  State  isn't 
making  war  on  imbeciles." 

"Well,  then,  what  are  you  afraid  of?  a  defenseless 
woman?" 

"You?"  He  widened  his  stare  and  tinged  with  mys- 
terious amusement  the  contradiction.  "Oh  no!  I 
wouldn't  call  you  that,  my  girl." 

"I  give  you  my  word,"  she  persisted,  "if  I  had  a 
pistol  I  would  shoot  you  down  like  a  mad  dog." 

"If  you  had  a  pistol" — a  paw  of  clumsy  knuckles, 
that  wore  one  magnificent  diamond  and  nails  in  mourn- 
ing, reminded  her  of  the  hovering  Czerny — "you'd  be 
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shot  before  you  could  make  a  move  to  use  it."  In  a 
temper  all  at  once  much  sunnier,  Szamuelly  wagged  his 
head  at  the  girl  like  an  actor  being  playful  to  the  foot- 
lights. "I  didn't  mean  that  when  I  denied  you  were 
defenseless." 

"I  see."  She  had  not  only  lost  the  lead  to  him  in  this 
conversation,  she  was  consciously  at  last  losing  her 
self-control,  unable  to  refrain  from  catching  at  any 
straw.  Perhaps  he  would  believe  her  .  .  .  "You  mean 
you've  j  ust  remembered  I'm  an  American  citizen  — - — " 

"You  must  think  me  a  fool.  You  renounced  all  that 
when  you  became  a  Hungarian  by  adoption.  No,  no! 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  why  your  life  is  safe,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned — and  for  the  time  being;  as  long,  at 
least,  as  you  can  keep  from  being  caught  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  counter-revolutionaries.  If  you  will  take 
a  word  of  well-meant  advice,  my  dear,  you'll  be  careful 
what  you  do  in  that  line  from  now  on.  The  Revolution 
has  its  eye  on  you  and  the  likes  of  you,  and  the  Revo- 
lution never  sleeps." 

Well  content  with  himself  again,  Szamuelly  fished 
from  a  pocket  in  the  Russian  blouse  a  case  of  platinum 
set  with  an  Imperial  crest  in  diamonds,  and  selecting  a 
cigarette  thoughtfully  raked  a  match  under  his  thigh 
and  lighted  it ;  maintaining  throughout  a  sour  leer  for 
Gisella. 

"Not  only  that,"  he  lightly  resumed,  blowing  smoke 
from  his  nostrils,  "but  you're  a  fine,  healthy  wench, 
you  know;  and  the  State  is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  re- 
placements in  its  man-power  by  the  time  I've  finished 
discouraging  the  counter-revolution.  The  next  number 
on  the  Soviet  programme,  after  the  partition  of  the 
great  estates,  is  the  nationalization  of  women.  So,  as 
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long  as  you  behave  yourself,  you  really  needn't  be 
afraid  of  being  put  to  death  as  an  example." 

She  was  speechless.  And  seeing  how  he  had  scored, 
Szamuelly  gave  a  high  screech  of  delight. 

"That  makes  you  think,  eh?  Think  well,  Gisella  Ille- 
shazy !  think  twice  the  next  time  you're  tempted  to  talk 
back  to  Tibor  Szamuelly.  And  now,  possibly,  you  might 
care  to  tell  me  what  fool's  errand  brought  you  to  visit 
Vicza  today,  of  all  days." 

"My  aunt,  the  Countess  Elisabeth  Monaky,  died 
this  morning,"  the  girl  answered,  all  spirit  of  defiance 
failing  in  bewilderment.  "I  rode  down  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  her  burial  and  send  some  telegrams  .  .  ." 

"The  telegraph  service,  except  for  the  Soviet  State, 
has  been  suspended  by  order.  No  messages  can  go  out 
without  my  vise.  Nevertheless,  in  such  exceptionally 
sad  circumstances" — Szamuelly  extended  a  hand — 
"give  me  the  messages — I  can't  be  too  hard-hearted, 
I'll  see  that  they  go  off  without  unnecessary  delay. 
But  it's  mostly  on  account  of  your  bright  eyes,  my 
dear.  As  for  the  dead  woman,  you'll  have  to  make  shift 
to  bury  her  with  such  help  as  you  can  get  at  the 
chateau.  The  local  undertaker  is  going  to  be  busy  for 
the  next  few  days.  Come,  now,  come !  give  me  your  mes- 
sages and  clear  out  before  I  remember  you're  a  rotten 
aristocrat  and  change  my  mind." 

"Do  you  mean,"  Gisella  cried  incredulous — "I'm  free 
to  go — to  go  home?" 

"You're  free  to  go  nowhere  else,  I  promise  you.  The 
last  thing  I'm  offering  you  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  my  sight.  The  Soviet  State  would  never  forgive 
me  for  permitting  you  to  slip  through  its  fingers.  Not 
that  you'd  have  a  chance  for  your  life  if  you  were 
mad  enough  to  try.  Now  will  you  trot  along  and  let 
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me  go  back  to  my  job?  Or  perhaps  you  might  care  to 
stop  a  bit  as  my  honoured  guest  and  watch  the  execu- 
tions ?  No  ?  The  loss  is  mine.  But  it  won't  be  unless  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  hand  over  those  telegrams  in 
a  hurry — you'll  not  get  away  till  you  do.'* 

The  girl  surrendered  them  in  haste.  Whether  or  not 
the  man  meant  to  keep  his  promise  and  send  them  was 
no  matter  now.  To  get  away  was  the  one  vital  necessity. 
She  had  viewed  too  many  horrors  in  Vicza  already. 

Szamuelly  ran  an  eye  through  the  first  message'  or 
two,  nodded  to  Czerny,  and  in  a  bored  voice  ordered : 

"Tell  off  a  couple  of  the  Friends  of  Lenin,  Joe,  to 
see  this  woman  home.  They  needn't  go  with  her  any 
farther  than  the  door.  I  happen  to  know  she  won't  try 
to  run  away — and  wouldn't  get  far  if  she  should.  Tell 
the  boys  if  I  hear  of  their  trying  to  get  friendly  or 
answering  any  questions  whatsoever,  I'll  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter  of  their  disciplining. 99 

He  cocked  a  derisive  eyebrow,  dismissed  the  girl  with 
a  flirt  of  one  hand  and  "Auf  Wiedersehen,  Gisella!  No> 
I  really  mean  it !  It  won't  be  long  .  . 

And  strolled  back  to  his  killing  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  gatekeeper's  boy,  in  the  itch  that  was  on  him  to 
tell  of  his  brush  with  the  Terror  in  Vicza,  had  the  pri- 
vate understanding  with  himself  that  his  vows  of  silence 
would  be  void  as  soon  as  she  came  home  to  whom  he 
owed  them;  and  feverish  anticipation  of  this  release 
kept  him  loitering  near  the  gates  till  Gisella  hove  in 
sight  with  her  escort  of  leather-bound  bravoes. 

He  lost  the  merest  instant  to  affrighted  goggling, 
the  next  saw  him  scuttling  off  across  the  lawns  like  a 
chicken  whose  sun  had  blinked  to  swooping  wings,  and 
with  squawks  that  would  have  done  credit  to  one  just 
decapitated.  The  Terrorists,  thankful  for  this  relief 
from  the  tedium  of  respecting  orders  and  the  person 
of  a  pretty  woman — self-restraint  that  had  furnished 
signal  proof  of  the  awe  Tibor  Szamuelly  inspired  in 
his  willingest  co-workers — rocked  in  their  saddles  and 
bawled  obscenities  after  the  fugitive  till  he  dived  head- 
long into  the  handiest  coppice.  And  Gisella,  like  a 
sleeper  who  struggles  for  a  moment  from  under  the 
smother  of  an  evil  dream,  roused  to  dull  wonder  at  the 
swiftness  of  this  transition. 

It  seemed  only  a  few  short  minutes  since  she  had 
been  courting  Death  in  that  wide  square,  now  miles  re- 
moved, where  the  King  of  Terrors  was  holding  court; 
fragments  were  the  most  she  could  recall  of  that  long 
ride  up  from  the  town,  through  a  land  whose  smile  of 
April  had  turned  in  an  hour  grisly  as  the  set  grin  of  a 
skull ;  so  haunted  she  had  been  all  the  way  by  abomina- 
tions seen  and  dread  of  the  swift  sequel  at  the  chateau 
which  the  People's  Commissary  had  hinted  at. 
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That  one,  she  understood  too  well,  had  never  let  her 
go  without  grounds,  unknown  to  her  but  in  his  sight 
sufficient,  for  feeling  confident  he  would  find  her  help- 
lessly waiting  when  he  should  be  free  to  give  her  affair 
his  special  and  undistracted  attention;  this  reprieve 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  spies  of  the  Terror  had 
the  chateau  already  under  surveillance,  every  avenue  of 
escape  was  sentinelled,  any  offer  to  try  one  of  them 
would  be  futile  if  not  fatal. 

Neither,  for  that  matter,  would  she  know  which  way 
to  turn  if  she  might  by  any  means  break  through  such 
a  cordon.  The  higher  hill-country  on  the  one  hand  was 
still  inhospitable  and  wouldn't  be  better  till  weeks  of 
warmer  suns  had  dismantled  the  ridges  and  dried  out 
its  ravines ;  on  the  other,  the  state  of  the  roads  that 
ran  down  to  the  lowlands,  league-long  ribbons  of  mire 
linking  frail  bridges,  of  which  many  would  to  a  cer- 
tainty be  found  swept  away  by  the  Spring  freshets, 
forbade  all  thought  of  flight  by  motor;  to  cover  them 
on  horseback  without  arranging  in  advance  for  endless 
remounts  would  be  almost  as  infeasible;  and  even  as- 
suming their  every  difficulty  might  be  surmounted,  it 
was  down  there  on  the  Great  Plain  that  pro-Soviet 
sentiment  was  in  its  rankest  fester,  every  route  through 
to  the  frontiers  would  beyond  doubt  turn  out  a  deadly 
gauntlet. 

Gisella  knew  now  how  the  mouse  feels  that  is  suf- 
fered to  creep  for  an  instant  from  between  sportive 
paws. 

The  two  cut-throats,  as  if  they,  too,  had  reason  to 
know  she  couldn't  escape,  took  abrupt  leave  of  the  girl 
as  soon  as  the  chateau  was  in  sight  and  spurred  back 
lest  they  miss  too  much  of  the  carnival  of  death  in  the 
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market-town;  and  they  had  barely  disappeared  when 
Bela  Nagy  came  running  to  take  the  mare. 

First  sight  of  that  broad-featured,  brave  but  anxious 
face  discovered  that  the  gatekeeper's  boy  had  been  be- 
forehand with  Gisella  in  crying  the  alarm.  Not  that 
she  had  meant  to  hold  it  back  .  .  . 

"It  is  true,  Nagy,"  she  said  as  she  dismounted ;  "the 
Communists  have  begun  a  pogrom  of  the  bourgeoisie 
in  Vicza;  and  as  soon  as  they  finish  there,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  they  will  came  down  on  us  here.  I  wish  you'd 
see  the  gates  are  closed  and  opened  to  nobody  without 
my  leave,  and  the  dogs  turned  out;  then  warn  every- 
body, please,  so  they  may  save  themselves  before  it's 
too  late — if  it's  not  that  already." 

"And  yourself,  gracious  lady?"  the  man  enquired  in 
a  grave  stare.  "What  will  you  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  think  some  way  out,  as  soon  as 
my  aunt  is  buried." 

She  saw  another  shade  of  worry  cloud  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  honest  eyes.  "That  will  be,  no  doubt, 
tomorrow  ?" 

"Tonight,  if  I  can  manage  it." 

"Tonight !" 

"It's  no  good  hoping  for  help  from  Vicza.  The  most 
I  can  do  now  is  see  that  the  Countess  Monaky  is  laid 
decently  to  rest  somewhere  in  the  park  here.  If  every- 
body leaves  today — I  don't  know,  Nagy — I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  manage  somehow  unassisted." 

"I  can't  answer  for  the  others,  your  ladyship;  but  I, 
for  one — I  stay  as  long  as  you  do." 

"Thank  you,  Nagy.  I  doubt  if  I  will  ever  be  able  to 
prove  my  gratitude  " 

"One  doesn't  want  thanks  for  doing  what  one  must, 
your  ladyship.  I  am  a  common  man,  but  all  the  same  a 
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Magyar;  and  good  Magyars  don't  run  away  in  time  of 
trouble  and  desert  those  who  have  been  kind  to  them. 

Though  that  is  nothing  to  our  credit  we  are  only 

as  the  good  God  made  us." 

There  was  more  back  of  this  boast  than  there  is  of 
most  that  pride  of  race  sets  up.  The  deputation  which 
presently  waited  on  the  chatelaine  to  take  tearful  leave 
of  her  and,  incidentally,  its  final  wages,  was  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  Czechs  and  Szeklers.  The  skeleton 
of  a  staff  that  remained  was  Magyar,  to  a  man.  There 
were  no  women  of  that  strain  amongst  the  servants, 
and  in  no  woman  of  the  lot  did  self-interest  yield  place 
to  pity,  not  one  would  stop  an  extra  hour  to  help  the 
forlorn  girl  lay  out  her  dead.  They  wept  and  wailed 
and  slobbered  endless  kisses  on  her  hand,  but  they  went 
forthwith  and,  going,  took  with  them  all  but  her  last 
korona. 

She  was  a  pauper,  indeed,  though  she  had  no  time 
to  think  about  that,  and  sooner  than  she  had  feared 
to  be,  at  least  in  point  of  ready  money.  Now  that  every 
form  of  property  was  called  common,  the  State  had 
commandeered  for  the  Soviet  Treasury  all  the  cash 
reserves  held  by  the  banks,  constraining  these  to  dis- 
honour the  personal  cheques  of  their  depositors.  The 
government  presses  were  turning  out  Soviet  scrip  in 
torrents,  but  the  people  held  this  in  pardonable  sus- 
picion and,  saving  the  immediate  presence  of  Red 
guards,  declined  as  a  rule  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Outside  the  larger  towns  they  met  their  daily  needs 
by  means  of  barter,  or  they  went  wanting. 

Gisella's  untaught  hands  had  no  assistance,  then,  in 
preparing  the  body  of  her  aunt ;  though  she  was  obliged 
to  call  on  Bela  Nagy  to  help  lift  it  into  a  coffin  of 
plain  boards  knocked  together  by  one  with  small  knack 
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at  carpentry.  This  they  lowered,  toward  midnight,  into 
the  grave  that  had  been  dug  by  her  direction  in  a  pleas- 
ant corner  of  the  grounds.  A  full  moon  but  a  blear, 
hidden  half  the  time  by  scud  like  smoke,  lent  the  cere- 
mony a  troubled  light;  it  had  no  other,  the  wind  that 
ran  beneath  that  broken  sky  was  intolerant  of  lamps 
and  candles.  In  the  absence  of  a  minister,  the  kneeling 
servants  looked  to  the  young  woman  in  the  riding 
habit ;  and  while  great  dogs  padded  about  the  spot  like 
vexed  grey  ghosts,  Gisella  eked  out  what  fragments 
she  could  recall  of  the  offices  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
with  a  prayer  she  had  been  taught  as  a  child — and  was 
too  worn  out  to  be  acutely  touched  by  the  pathos  of 
it  all.  She  was  so  numb  in  reaction  to  these  excessive 
strains,  indeed,  her  wits  refused  the  fag  of  planning 
an  escape  her  flesh  was  too  weary  to  attempt  that 
night — so  spent  that  she  fell  in  a  heap,  without  un- 
dressing, on  her  bed,  and  was  in  the  same  instant  asleep. 
After  an  hour  or  so  she  half-woke,  shivering ;  but  once 
she  had  pulled  a  quilt  over  her,  sleep  straightway 
claimed  her  again ;  and  she  lay  on  till  late  morning  like 
a  woman  drugged. 

Her  waking,  too,  was  in  effect  against  her  will,  the 
losing  of  a  long  fight  her  unconscious  fought  to  stem 
the  making  tide  of  sensibility  with  its  black  freight;  a 
struggle  that  went  on  for  minutes  after  her  eyes  had 
unclosed  to  the  light  of  a  day  sad  with  rain  withheld — 
instinctively  she  was  loath  to  know  why  rest  which 
brought  such  scant  refreshment  and  waking  had  been 
so  rebellious. 

But  the  silence  in  the  chateau  weighed  too  sorely  on 
her  sensibilities.  Innocent  though  she  was  of  any  dis- 
position to  get  up  at  all,  to  lie  there  listening  to  that 
ominous  absence  of  every  common  household  noise  was 
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too  much  like  bending  an  ear  to  a  beloved  bosom  and 
hearing  nothing.  And  forcing  herself  to  rise,  she  hastily 
made  good  the  disarray  of  her  habit  and  ran  down- 
stairs, prepared  to  find  even  that  loyal  remnant  of  last 
night  dispersed  and  herself  forsaken  altogether. 

There  was,  however,  a  generous  fire  in  the  dining- 
room  stove,  and  one  of  the  oldest  pensioners  of  the 
house  at  hand  to  give  her  coffee  and  say  that  Bela 
Nagy  begged  leave  to  see  her  as  soon  as  she  had 
breakfasted. 

Gisella  ordered  the  man  shown  in  at  once — and  heard 
calamity,  in  the  even  tramp  of  his  approaching  feet. 

He  brought  in  a  face  as  heavy  as  her  foreboding, 
and  a  disposition  to  stammer  when  he  had  dutifully 
kissed  her  hand  and  fallen  back  to  fumble  with  his  cap 
and  let  an  uneasy  gaze  play  round  the  room,  every- 
where but  her  way. 

"The  news  is  so  bad  from  Vicza,  Nagy?" 

"So  bad,  your  ladyship,  it  couldn't  be  worse.  I  went 
down  to  the  town  before  daybreak  to  see  for  myself 
.  .  .  They  killed  three-score  yesterday  before  sundown, 
hung  most  and  shot  the  rest,  and  spent  the  night 
carousing  in  ways  I  wouldn't  like  to  talk  about.  If  it 
is  permitted  to  offer  a  respectful  suggestion  .  .  ." 

"Please!" 

"The  time  to  be  going  is  at  once,  before  they  wake 
up  and  get  better  of  their  headaches." 

"I  don't  doubt  you  are  right."  Gisella  got  up,  indif- 
ferent to  her  unfinished  breakfast.  "But  which  way?" 

"The  high  hills,  gracious  lady — they  are  our  only 
hope.  They  told  me  in  Vicza  this  morning,  as  soon  as 
that  villain  Szamuelly  had  turned  you  back  yesterday 
he  sent  Lenin  Boys  by  twos  and  threes  to  quarter  them- 
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selves  in  every  village  hereabouts  and  take  the  headmen 
hostages." 

"  'Hostages'  ?"  Gisella  puzzled.  "Hostages  for 
what?" 

"For  the  person  of  your  ladyship ;  to  give  the  coun- 
tryfolk good  reason  to  see  you  don't  escape." 

"I'm  afraid  I  hardly  follow  ..." 

"Why!"  Bela  Nagy  unwillingly  explained — "if  you 
slip  through  his  fingers,  Szamuelly  will  say  it  could 
never  have  happened,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the 
roads  what  they  are,  without  the  help  of  the  villagers; 
and  to  punish  them  he  will  cause  the  headmen  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  all  their  families  as  well,  I  wouldn't 
wonder.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  the  Lenin  Boys  said 
who  got  the  drunkest." 

"I  see,"  the  girl  said  slowly:  "he  turns  my  chateau 
into  a  jail  and  every  peasant  into  one  of  my  jailers! 
But  why,  Bela  Nagy?  why,  if  he  is  bent  on  persecuting 
me,  for  no  reason  at  all,  except,  I  suppose,  because  I 
wear  the  name  of  Illeshazy — why  didn't  he  put  me 
under  arrest  when  he  could  so  easily?" 

"God  knows!"  the  man  conjectured — "and,  nat- 
urally, Satan.  Who  else  would  know  the  crooked  ways 
that  j  ailbird  takes  to  gain  his  ends  ?" 

The  girl  in  bitterness  rounded  off  a  thoughtful 
pause:  "And  my  hands  are  tied,  I  may  not  lift  them 
now  to  try  to  save  my  life  for  fear  I  might  succeed 
and  send  so  many  innocents  to  their  graves !"  Bela 
Nagy  silently  wagged  the  head  of  one  at  his  wit's  end. 
"And  you?  and  all  the  others  who  cast  their  lot  with 
mine  last  night?  Don't  you  understand  you,  too,  will 
be  made  to  pay  for  all  your  courage  and  devotion?" 

"What  must  be,"  the  man  in  his  simplicity  of  spirit 
replied,  "must." 
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"But  listen  to  me :  I  give  you  back  your  promises  and 
order  you  all  to  leave  at  once  and  save  yourselves." 

"We  have  talked  that  over  already,  your  ladyship; 
we  knew,  of  course,  that  was  the  first  thing  you  would 
say.  A  few  who  had  sworn  they  would  never  desert  you 
waited  till  our  backs  were  turned  and  ran  off  as  fast 
as  their  legs  would  take  them.  And  the  gatekeeper  was 
a  family  man,  so  we  sent  him  away  with  his  wife  and 
children.  But  there  are  seven  of  us  left,  seven  who  will 
stand  by  until  the  end,  I  know,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  no  matter  what  your  ladyship's  commands." 

"But  suppose  I  am  not  content  to  have  you  die,  if 
it  should  come  to  that,  in  my  defence?  Suppose  .  .  . 
Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  Bela  Nagy;  but  you  must 
remember  .  .  ." 

She  was  on  the  point  of  reminding  him  again  she 
wasn't  by  right  of  birth  one  to  whom  he  and  his  people 
owed  so  much;  but  saw  racial  obstinacy  form  on  his 
features  like  a  hard  glaze,  and  profited  by  its  warning 
— seeing  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue  or  ex- 
postulate that  God  never  made  man  more  headstrong 
than  a  Magyar  who  has  determined  to  die  in  a  lost 
cause.  Besides,  she  hadn't  the  slenderest  intention  of 
permitting  such  a  living  sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  on 
the  altar  of  an  old  feudal  loyalty  whose  day  was  done 
and  sealed  and  finished,  she  would  steal  away  from  the 
chateau  first  and  back  to  Vicza  and  find  this  monster 
Szamuelly  and  force  his  hand  .  .  . 

Her  flesh  crept  none  the  less  and  her  heart  plunged 
at  the  bare  suggestion ;  she  foresaw  the  happiest  fate 
she  might  hope  for  in  the  power  of  that  unspeakable 
monster,  and  felt  for  an  instant  physically  sick. 

"But  it  mustn't  come  to  that!"  she  protested — but 
with  a  faint  heart — "it  can't!  There  must  be  some 
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other  way  .  .  .  And  then,  of  course,  we're  forgetting 
the  dogs." 

"Dum-dum  bullets  would  make  short  work  of  them," 
Bela  Nagy  darkly  pointed  out.  "And  anyway,  there's 
no  knowing  how  many  of  them  we  can  count  on  with 
only  thirteen  on  their  legs  this  morning,  and  five  more 
so  sick  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  they  pull  through  alive." 

"What  are  you  telling  me?"  Gisella  cried,  aghast. 
"They  seemed  in  such  splendid  condition  only  yes- 
terday !" 

"Poison  did  for  them,  your  ladyship;  a  great  lot 
of  poisoned  meat,  thrown  into  the  park  during  the 
night.  We  found  twelve  dogs  dead  of  it  when  it  was 
time  to  give  them  breakfast." 

"Twelve!"  The  girl  fell  back  to  the  table  and  sat 
down  as  though  all  the  hinges  of  her  limbs  had  loosened. 
"Not  Geza !" 

"No,"  the  man  replied,  "not  Geza.  He  went  with  me 
to  Vicza ;  I  suppose  that's  how  he  escaped." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

"There  is  a  man" — diffident  quavers  broke  the  ap- 
palled silence  into  which  Gisella  had  fallen — "a  strange 
man  with  a  letter.  He  says  he  won't  give  it  to  anybody 
but  her  ladyship." 

Pishta,  the  semi-decrepit  pensioner  who  had  served 
the  coffee,  was  shuffling  on  the  threshold.  The'  girl 
turned  an  unseeing  look  his  way. 

"He  says,"  the  ancient  persevered,  "it's  most  urgent, 
this  letter,  and  he  swears  he  won't  take  himself  off 
until  he  has  seen  her  ladyship." 

She  was  thinking:  "More  than  half  the  dogs  done  for, 
and  three  out  of  my  seven  standfasts  as  old  and  feeble 
as  this  one — I  am  lost  indeed!  But  why  didn't  that 
animal  hold  me  when  he  had  me  down  there?  There's 
something  in  this  I  can't  make  sense  of  .  .  ." 

Aloud  she  absently  asked:  "What  kind  of  a  man  did 
you  say,  Pishta?" 

"A  man,"  the  pensioner  luminously  informed  her — 
"a  plain  man  like  anybody,  your  ladyship,  and  a  poor 
one  by  his  clothing — and  all  muddy  he  is  and  limping 
as  though  he  had  tramped  a  great  distance.  He  said 
his  name  wouldn't  mean  anything  to  you,  only  this  let- 
ter he  won't  trust  anybody  else  with." 

The  girl  was  unaffectedly  incurious.  "Look  into  this 
for  me,  please,  Nagy,"  she  listlessly  requested.  "If  it's 
somebody  you  think  I  ought  to  bother  with,  fetch  him 
here — but  wait  within  call  while  I  talk  to  him." 

Alone,  she  poured  herself  a  second  cup  of  coffee  and 
drank  it  neat  and  steaming,  then  resorted  to  a  cigarette 
for  the  sake  of  her  shaken  morale.  For  some  reason 
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which  she  considered  unaccountable,  nothing,  not  even 
the  report  that  Szamuelly  had  found  a  means  to  turn 
every  tenant  of  her  lands  into  an  enemy,  had  dealt  her 
fortitude  such  a  blow  as  this  news  about  the  wolf- 
hounds. It  was  too  much  like  waking  to  realities  more 
hideous  than  the  macabre  nightmare  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  persistently  the  question  cried  for 
the  answer  that  was  beyond  her  rendering:  Why,  if 
her  mere  existence  within  its  purview  was  the  crime  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  sight  of  the  Soviet  State — and 
certainly  she  had  committed  none  other  against  it — 
why,  if  it  was  so  determined  to  punish  her  for  having 
been  adopted  by  a  prince  of  the  old  regime,  or  wanted 
her  out  of  the  way  for  reasons  more  obscure  and  less 
childish — why,  when  the  President  of  its  Tribunal  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  had  held  Gisella  Illeshazy  in  his 
power  yesterday,  had  he  refrained  and  let  her  lease 
on  life  run  till  another  day? 

Deeper  villainy  in  this  than  wit  of  hers  could 
fathom  .  .  . 

A  noise  of  feet  dragging  in  the  hallway  turned  her 
to  the  door,  of  a  sudden  taut. 

No  figure  more  threatening  than  that  of  a  middle- 
aged  peasant  appeared;  a  burly  and  upstanding  body 
roughly  clad  and  road-worn,  with  a  shapeless  hat  in 
hand,  greyish  hair  all  matted,  and  features  blurred  by 
weariness  and  a  week-old  beard.  But  his  red-rimmed, 
sunken  eyes,  she  noticed,  were  at  the  same  time  quick 
and  shrewd. 

In  the  hall  behind  him  there  was  a  movement  to  sig- 
nify that  Bela  Nagy  was  standing  by  as  bidden. 

"Well?"  the  girl  crisply  enquired:  "Well,  my  good 
man?" 

"Your  highness  is  the  Princess  Gisella  Illeshazy?" 
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the  yokel  croaked  in  a  vile  Slovakian  dialect  and  with 
a  grimace  meant  to  be  ingratiating,  though  Gisella 
thought  she  detected  a  hint  of  sly  malice  in  it.  "I 
have  travelled  far,  your  highness,  all  the  way  from 
Kolozsvar,  and  most  of  the  way  afoot,  just  to  bring 
your  highness  this  pretty  present." 

He  ducked  and,  grinning,  fumbled  beneath  his  goat- 
skin cloak  and,  after  a  moment,  brought  his  hand  out 
again  with  the  action  of  one  presenting  a  letter. 

But  all  the  girl  saw  pinched  between  the  extended 
thumb  and  forefinger  was  nothing  whatever. 

"What !"  she  cried  in  bewildered  indignation — and 
fell  warily  back  as  she  spoke.  "What  is  this  im- 
pertinence ?" 

"Nothing  else!"  This  new,  this  laughing  voice,  if 
husky  with  fatigue,  was  never  a  peasant's,  and  had 
sloughed  that  wretched  accent  in  favour  of  most  excel- 
lent English.  "If  I'd  ever  had  a  letter  for  you,  Gisella, 
I  would  certainly  have  destroyed  it  rather  than  risk 
being  picked  up  en  route  with  any  such  incriminating 
evidence  upon  my  person.  And  now  for  God's  sake,  my 
dear,  do  ask  me  to  sit  down,  and  give  me  drink  and 
a  crust  to  gnaw — I'm  just  about  tuckered  out." 

Without  standing  on  more  ceremony,  the  man 
dropped  like  a  sack  into  her  chair  at  the  table ;  and  the 
smile  that  swam  in  her  astounded  vision,  though  drawn 
and  grey,  was  no  stranger's. 

"Simon!"  she  gasped — "Simon  Huszar!" 

"More  or  less,"  that  gentleman  admitted:  "his  mor- 
tal remains,  at  least,  and  such  as  they  are  much  at 
your  service." 

She  begged  his  patience  with  a  sign  and  called  to  the 
man  whom  her  cry  of  wonder  had  haled  back  to  the 
threshold:  "It's  all  right,  Nagy.  Please  tell  Pishta  to 
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fetch  cognac  for  Count  Huszar,  that  first,  and  then 
a  good  breakfast." 

"Heaven  reward  you!"  Simon  Huszar  sighed — "for 
it  knows  how  I  need  rest  and  nourishment.  I've  been 
seven  days  on  the  pad,  Gisella,  without  as  many  hours 
of  unbroken  sleep  all  told  or  one  minute  of  ease  from 
the  strain  of  expecting  to  be  spotted  at  every  new  turn- 
ing. It's  a  good  make-up" — he  affectionately  patted 
the  voluminous  bunda  which  was  the  rind  of  his  dis- 
guise— "or  every  Communist  I  met  was  blind  and  you, 
my  child,  are  a  wicked  flatterer." 

"But  I  never  dreamed  1" 

"You  didn't?  That's  a  facer."  Tone  and  look  alike 
told  that  Simon  Huszar  was  no  longer  jesting.  "I  sup- 
posed of  course  you'd  be  expecting  me.  Stephen  Zay 
hasn't  turned  up,  then?" 

A  hand  flew  to  a  convulsed  bosom.  "Stevey!" 

"They  promised  I'd  find  him  here  with  his  'bus,  wait- 
ing to  give  me  a  lift  over  the  frontier."  Those  tired 
eyes  were  still  not  so  dull  as  to  have  misread  the  mean- 
ing of  that  gesture;  and  Count  Simon  Huszar  coerced 
his  tongue  to  go  on  talking,  that  the  girl  might  not 
suspect  he  had  seen  and  understood.  "The  hue-and-cry 
for  me  was  raised  a  fortnight  back,  when  those  apes  in 
Budapest  put  a  price  on  my  head  and  the  local  Di- 
rectorate reminded  my  people  that  I  was  a  bad  landlord 
and  anybody  who  didn't  believe  it  and  guide  himself 
accordingly  was  asking  for  sudden  death.  I  took  to  the 
woods  then,  and  lay  low  till  Pallavicini  sent  word  from 
Vienna  that  Count  Zay  would  have  a  place  in  his  plane 
for  me  today  and  pick  me  up  here.  That's  how  I  came 
to  wear  myself  out  this  way,  footing  it  across  country 
day  and  night  for  fear  I'd  be  late.  That  sort  of  thing 
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is  all  very  well  when  one  is  young;  but  at  my  age  it's 
no  joke." 

Pishta  shuffled  in  with  cognac,  and  the  magnate  took 
half  a  tumbler  at  a  gulp,  and  was  directly  the  better 
for  it. 

"With  permission,  I'll  help  myself  to  the  remains  of 
your  breakfast  while  I'm  waiting  for  my  own." 

He  fell  to  without  shame  and  wolfed  rolls  and  butter 
till  the  last  crumb  was  gone. 

But  the  girl  could  only  gape  and  iterate  as  stupidly 
as  any  parrot:  "Stevey!" 

"Surely  you've  heard  from  him?"  Huszar  said  with 
his  mouth  full  and  glad  of  it.  "I  should  think  he,  or 
someone,  might  at  least  have  warned  you  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  me." 

"I  have  heard  nothing  from  Count  Zay  in  a  long 
time.  The  last  letter  came  from  Geneva  and  said  he  had 
just  arrived  there." 

"As  avant-courier  for  His  Majesty — I  remember." 

"I  don't  know,  his  letter  didn't  explain  .  . 

"But  you  must  know  Vienna  made  up  its  mind  a 
month  ago  it  would  sleep  easier  with  Charles  out  of  the 
country  altogether  ?" 

"We  have  heard  nothing  here  in  many  weeks  but 
rumours." 

"Well:  the  government  couldn't  feel  safe  so  long  as 
Charles  was  at  Eckartsau,  with  all  this  Royalist  senti- 
ment simmering  in  Vienna;  so  it  gave  him  permission 
to  pack  himself  off,  with  Zita  and  the  children,  and 
settle  down  in  Switzerland.  Then  somebody  had  the 
brilliant  notion  that  Prangins  would  be  the  most  fitting 
residence  for  royalty  in  exile — hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  you  know! — and  Stephen  Zay 
posted  off,  at  the  King's  request,  to  see  about  it.  There 
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was  some  hitch,  Prangins  wasn't  immediately  available, 
and  according  to  my  information  the  Royal  Family 
has  had  to  put  up  temporarily  at  Schloss  Gstaad  in- 
stead. But  as  soon  as  Bela  Kun  booted  Michael  Karolyi 
down  from  Buda,  Stephen  hurried  back  to  do  his  bit 
helping  old  pals  like  me  give  the  Bolshevist  firing-squads 
the  slip.  He's  been  on  the  jump  night  and  day  ever 
since,  they  say.  Too  many  of  us  took  fright  too  late, 
you  know,  and  were  caught  with  no  means  of  reaching 
the  frontiers — and  Budapest  howling  for  our  heads. 
And  Stephen  can't  carry  more  than  two  passengers  per 
hop.  Nevertheless,  he  has  rescued  so  many  already  that 
the  thing's  a  scandal.  I'm  told  he  never  takes  off  from 
the  same  place  twice,  in  Austria,  and  never  lands  twice 
in  the  same  spot  on  this  side,  and  often  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  make  two  trips  a  day — bless  his  heart !" 

"God  save  him !"  the  girl  breathed. 

"Oh  he's  all  right !  I  wouldn't  worry  about  him,  he's 
simply  been  delayed,  he'll  turn  up  by  nightfall  as  sure 
as  rain." 

"Please  .  . 

She  caught  the  tongue  that  had  started  to  pray: 
"Please  God  he  will  not !"  For  that  were  a  prayer 
which,  if  answered,  would  condemn  this  hunted  man  to 
the  doom  which  had  been  decreed  for  her.  And  Simon 
Huszar  looked  up  from  helping  himself  to  more  cognac. 

"What  were  you  going  to  ask  ?" 

It  seemed  too  cruel  to  dash  his  one  remaining  hope. 
She  tried  to  say  something  evasive,  choked  on  it,  and 
stood  miserably  twisting  her  hands  together  and  cover- 
ing the  fugitive  with  her  compassion. 

"What's  come  over  you,  Gisella?  I  tell  you,  we'd  be 
silly  to  worry  about  Stephen.  He's  more  at  home  in  the 
air  than  most  birds  on  solid  earth." 
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"I'm  afraid — you  don't  understand  how  things  are 
here.  You  didn't  come  by  way  of  Vicza?" 

"No  fear.  I  gave  it  the  widest  berth  I  could — like 
every  other  town  of  any  size  I  came  to." 

"Then  I  must  tell  you  .  .  ." 

Pishta  came  back  presently,  creaking  and  wheezing, 
with  the  meal  which  Gisella  had  commanded  for  her 
guest;  but  that  famished  man,  after  a  few  mouthfuls, 
let  the  food  go  cold  at  his  elbow,  his  features  falling 
into  deep  seams  and  growing  ever  more  grey  while  he 
listened. 

"My  God !"  he  interrupted  before  she  could  finish — 
"it's  a  trap!  You  see  what  it  means  now,  don't  you? 
I  thought  it  odd,  to  say  the  least,  you  had  heard  noth- 
ing from  anybody  to  prepare  you  for  our  meeting  here 
today.  But  now  it's  only  too  certain,  the  messenger, 
whoever  the  poor  devil  may  have  been,  was  waylaid, 
tortured  into  telling  what  he  knew,  and — at  a  sure 
guess — murdered.  That's  why  Szamuelly  chose  to  play 
a  waiting  game  with  you,  Gisella,  and  hold  his  hand  till 
I  turned  up;  then  he  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
me  as  a  fugitive  from  Soviet  justice — God  save  the 
mark ! — and  you  for  treason  toward  the  precious  prole- 
tariat, lending  aid  and  comfort  to  a  magnate!  I  tell 
you,  it's  a  trap — and  I  sprung  it  on  us  both  when  I 
walked  in  here — like  a  besotted  fool !" 

The  Simon  Huszar  who  figured  most  vividly  in  mem- 
ories of  a  happier  day  had  been  a  hale  and  sanguine 
man,  as  hearty  as  an  English  squire  brought  to  life 
from  a  stencil  in  Punch;  a  famous  gourmet  and  fond 
of  his  wine;  quick  of  laughter  and  ever  keen  for  "a  lark; 
headstrong  and  prodigal  after  his  kind  but  first  of  all 
a  lover  of  his  own  hearthstone  and  the  landlord  of  con- 
tented tenants ;  a  gallant  gentleman  who  had  proved 
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his  metal  on  many  a  field  of  honour  as  well  as  at  the 
Front.  But  two  weeks  of  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
Death  in  the  hills,  added  to  the  wear  of  the  long  war 
years  and  the  heartrending  tension  of  those  first  months 
after  the  Armistice,  when  the  best  Hungarian  could  do 
nothing  but  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  wreckers  raze 
the  Hungary  of  his  heart  and  caper  on  its  ruins,  had 
broken  the  man.  So  that  he  now,  with  no  more  warning, 
let  his  head  fall  on  arms  heedlessly  folded  among  the 
dishes  and  gave  way  to  hysterical  sobbing. 

"If  I'd  had  the  least  suspicion  I  might  bring  this 
upon  you,  Gisella,  I  swear  I'd  have  blown  my  brains  out 
rather  than  take  one  step  in  your  direction !" 


CHAPTER  XXII 

The  poor  devil  was,  of  course,  painfully  ashamed  of 
himself  as  soon  as  this  paroxysm,  passing,  had  left  his 
nerves  in  less  exquisite  tension,  and  so  the  more  readily 
influenced  to  seek  the  hours  of  sleep  he  stood  in  such 
desperate  need  of — wanting  which,  indeed,  he  would  be 
of  little  use,  whatever  might  happen.  And  when  he  had 
accepted  her  promise  to  have  him  called  at  the  first 
alarm  and  been  led  away  to  a  bedchamber,  Gisella 
caught  up  a  hat  and  the  stout  stick  she  was  accustomed 
to  carry  on  her  walks  and  ran  out  to  the  kennels. 

The  five  wolfhounds  that  had  not  yet  died  of  their 
poisoning  were  none  the  less  in  such  pitiful  case  that 
the  girl,  heartsick,  gave  orders  that  they  be  killed  at 
once  as  an  act  of  mercy  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  con- 
fined to  quarters  night  and  day.  There  could  be  noth- 
ing gained  now  by  continuing  to  give  them  the  freedom 
of  the  grounds  after  sunset,  their  fierce  vigilance  would 
never  deter  men  who  delighted  to  kill  their  kind  like 
dogs ;  and  even  assuming  the  improbable,  that  Szamuelly 
would  postpone  his  visitation  till  tomorrow,  another 
night's  work  like  the  last  and  there  would  be  no  more 
a  pack. 

Sadly,  then,  calling  the  hound  Geza  to  heel,  she 
made  away,  back  through  the  park  to  a  woodland  path, 
in  little  use,  that  led  toward  the  fields  where,  upon  a 
misty  morning — how  long  ago! — Stephen  Zay  had 
dropped  down  out  of  the  clouds  with  Illyria  Apaffy  and 
the  King. 

Now  that  she  understood  how  busy  Stephen  had  been 
since  the  Bolshevist  coup  d'etat,  risking  his  life  daily 
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to  rescue  compatriots  sentenced  to  die  for  the  sin  of 
having  been  born  without  the  pale  of  the  proletariat, 
she  freely  forgave  him  all  that  yesterday  had  seemed 
unpardonable.  She  felt  sure  Simon  Huszar  had  guessed 
cleverly  at  the  reason  why  notification  of  his  rendezvous 
with  Stephen  had  failed  to  come  through  to  her;  and 
in  the  light  of  this  could  not  but  remind  herself  how 
every  one  of  Stevey's  letters  from  Vienna  had  been 
delayed  and  unmistakably  meddled  with  in  transit.  It 
seemed  entirely  likely,  then,  that  such  as  he  had  found 
time  in  late  weeks  to  write  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
Soviet  Intelligence,  and  all  her  messages  to  him  as  well. 
She  was  prepared  to  believe  now  that  Stevey  not  only 
didn't  know  of  the  death  of  Elisabeth  Monaky  but  had 
never  suspected  how  fast  she  had  been  sinking,  toward 
the  end;  even  as,  in  the  absence  of  replies  to  the  tele- 
grams which  Szamuelly  had  promised  to  send  for  her, 
she  must  believe  they,  too,  deliberately  had  been 
suppressed. 

And  while  she  refused  to  recognize  the  possibility 
that  this  tardiness  might  be  due  to  any  accident  more 
serious  than  engine  trouble  or  weather  in  the  West  too 
thick  even  for  Stevey's  daring,  she  reasoned  that,  when 
he  did  show  up,  he  would  land  where  he  had  before 
found  a  landing  practicable;  it  was  for  her  to  make 
sure  the  coast  was  clear  in  that  quarter,  he  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  falling  afoul  of  a  Terrorist  patrol. 

It  might  be  that  even  then,  at  that  very  instant  .  .  . 

The  breath  caught  in  Gisella's  throat,  her  pulses 
went  into  a  race,  a  tingling  sense  of  premonition  lent 
new  haste  to  her  steps. 

But  with  her  next  breath  she  bethought  herself  that, 
if  by  any  chance  his  plane  were  actually  in  the  air  at 
that  time  and  so  near  at  hand,  its  drone  must  be  audi- 
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ble,  and  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chateau  only,  but 
even  as  far  away  as  Vicza. 

Hope  and  dread  worked  together  to  halt  her  in 
attention. 

The  wild  wind  of  last  night  had  fallen,  beneath  the 
dismal  pall  it  had  dragged  athwart  the  sky  the  air 
seemed  dead.  In  a  long  minute  given  wholly  to  listening 
she  heard  nothing  but  the  woven  hush  of  the  woods. 

Then  Geza  whined  and  thrust  a  moist  cold  muzzle 
into  her  palm;  and  taking  this  as  a  manifestation  of 
that  singular  rapport  with  human  emotion  which  dogs 
well  loved  so  often  demonstrate,  the  girl  with  a  flut- 
tering slight  laugh  stooped  to  reward  the  animal. 

"We  aren't  downhearted,  are  we,  Geza?"  she  cried, 
hugging  that  rough-hewn  head.  "He  promised  he'd  be 
here  today,  and  we  know  he  always  keeps  his  promises !" 

But  Geza  responded  discordantly  this  time,  with  a 
wicked  rumble  and  a  sharp  jerk  to  free  himself  for  ac- 
tion; and  starting  up,  the  girl  spun  round  to  see  two 
men  planted  solidly  in  her  path  and  blocking  it  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  twenty  paces. 

A  military  greatcoat  on  the  German  model,  double- 
breasted  and  full-skirted,  fur-lined  and  richly  be- 
frogged,  somehow  clothed  with  special  authority  to  the 
never  undistinguished  presence  of  Ludwig  Beleznay.  He 
stood  with  booted  feet  well  braced  and  hands  folded  as 
they  might  have  been  resting  on  a  sword-hilt,  though 
the  only  weapon  he  had  in  evidence  was  a  swagger-stick. 
The  hat  of  a  staff-officer  sat  smartly  aslant  on  his 
cropped  head,  the  colourless  eyes  in  the  shade  of  its 
peak  were  intent.  He  was  faintly  smiling.  The  man 
looking  over  his  shoulder  was  not ;  the  countenance  of 
Joseph  Czerny,  Commander  of  the  Friends  of  Lenin, 
held  the  same  dreamy  look,  voluptuous  as  the  gaze  a 
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cat  bends  on  the  prey  writhing  beneath  its  paw,  which 
Gisella  had  been  struck  by  yesterday.  His  mouth  of  a 
beast,  however,  stretched  in  noiseless  laughter  when 
Geza,  in  a  bound,  put  himself  before  his  mistress,  ruff 
a-bristle  and  black  curses  rolling  through  his  teeth. 

"Careful  with  that  dog  of  yours,  girl,"  the  Terrorist 
grunted — "unless  you  want  to  see  him  a  sieve." 

A  hand  lifted  to  his  belt ;  and  Geza,  accurately  inter- 
preting this  gesture,  surged  forward.  But  Gisella  was 
as  quick  and  laid  hold  of  his  collar ;  and  the  dog,  when 
he  had  dragged  her  half  a  dozen  feet,  consented  to  hear 
and  obey — though  nothing  she  could  say  would  per- 
suade him  to  give  over  snarling  challenges  till  Czerny, 
at  a  sign  from  Beleznay,  let  his  hand  fall  from  the 
holster,  empty  and  idle. 

"All  the  same,"  he  cautioned  Gisella  in  a  growl  al- 
most as  frightful  as  the  wolfhound's — "hold  on  tight 
or  you'll  be  missing  a  damned  fine  dog !" 

"Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,"  Beleznay  shortly 
advised  him.  On  second  thoughts  he  added  with  not  so 
much  snap :  "Leave  this  to  me,  comrade,  and  retire  out 
of  earshot,  if  you  don't  mind.  I'll  call  you  if  you're 
wanted." 

"All  one  to  me,"  Czerny  lightly  alleged — but  had 
the  last  word  and  gave  it  meaning:  "Comrade!" 

"Can  you  manage  him,  Gisella?"  Beleznay  called.  A 
friend  of  old  proof  could  have  adopted  a  tone  no  more 
cheery  and  assured.  "Or  would  you  like  me  to  help  ?" 

"Suppose  you  try,"  the  girl  grimly  suggested.  "I 
rather  wish  you  would." 

Czerny  was  making  off  with  the  carefree  swing  of  a 
good  fellow  who  knew  when  and  how  to  take  a  hint, 
leaving  Geza  proportionately,  as  the  space  between 
them  widened,  less  a  handful.  But  when  the  amused 
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Beleznay  would  have  strolled  over  to  converse  at  a 
more  intimate  range,  the  dog  promptly  made  it  plain 
that  with  him  hate  at  first  sight  was  a  cherished  gift. 

"Good  dog !"  Beleznay  affirmed,  at  a  prudent  stand- 
still if  still  disposed  to  overlook  the  hard  things  Geza 
had  said  in  his  haste,  make  friends,  live  and  let  live. 
"But  you  never  were  more  mistaken.  Nobody's  going 
to  take  liberties  with  your  lady.  All  I'm  asking  is  a 
quiet  chat." 

Geza  had  something  decided  to  say  to  that,  too,  and 
in  an  even  more  eloquent  peroration  declared  himself 
one  dog  that  wasn't  to  be  wheedled  by  urbane  airs 
and  graces. 

"Do  keep  your  distance,"  Gisella  threw  out  curtly. 
"He  isn't  easy  to  hold.  If  you  come  any  nearer,  I'll 
have  to  let  go.'* 

"You  won't  if  you  set  much  store  by  the  dear  brute." 
Beleznay  lightly  shrugged  that  minor  question  into  the 
discard.  "I  don't  call  this  a  pretty  welcome  for  one 
who  hasn't  a  wish  in  the  world  but  to  do  you  a 
kindness." 

"I  don't  suppose,"  the  girl  coolly  commented,  "it 
has  ever  entered  your  head  I  would  rather  die  than  let 
you  do  me  any  kindness,  even  the  slightest." 

"Somebody  has  been  maligning  me  to  you  ?* 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  think  that  possible?  You,  who 
had  my  father  murdered  because  you  were  afraid  to 
fight  him!" 

"Sorry  you  believed  that  slander."  The  man  abruptly 
put  off  his  pseudo-insouciance :  "Before  God,  Gisella ! 
I  swear  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Koloman's  death.  You 
know  he'd  been  asking  for  it  ever  since  the  rabble  began 
to  clamour  for  a  change  of  government.  The  man  they 
held  responsible  for  the  war  that  ruined  them  couldn't 
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make  the  stand  Koloman  did  against  post-war  public 
feeling  and  expect  the  mob  would  let  him  live.  Oh!  I 
well  know  how  my  enemies  snapped  at  the  unhappy 
coincidence  of  his  assassination  falling  on  the  day  we 
were  to  have  met,  and  used  it  to  discredit  me,  but  " 

"And  I'm  to  believe  you  expected  to  confute  that 
'slander'  by  arraying  yourself  with  the  Revolutionists  ?" 

"What  would  you?  Nothing  is  easier  to  start  than 
slander  or  more  impossible  to  kill,  once  it  gets  going. 
It  is  the  fate  of  men  of  my  force  to  earn  the  envy  of 
lesser  men,"  Beleznay  frankly  admitted;  "and  an  en- 
vious friend  is  an  enemy  already.  I  might  have  called 
out  my  detractors  one  by  one  and  fought  a  hundred 
duels  to  cleanse  my  honour :  the  world  would  have  con- 
tinued to  say,  behind  my  back,  I  had  caused  your 
father's  death.  Only  the  Government  knew  I  was  honest 
and  in  no  way  involved  in  that  sad  affair;  the  Revolu- 
tionary Party  had  a  welcome  for  me  when  my  own 
people  turned  against  me." 

The  girl  struck  shrewdly  at  the  flaw  he  hadn't  been 
clever  enough  to  cover — "And  even  granting  your  in- 
nocence— you  allied  yourself  with  those  who,  you  knew, 
had  ordered  Koloman  killed!" — and  seeing  Beleznay 
lose  countenance,  savagely  pressed  her  offensive:  "And 
when  they  were  disowned  by  Hungary  and  cast  out, 
you  made  all  haste  to  enlist  with  creatures  like  Bela 
Kun  and  this  Tibor  Szamuelly  and  his  jackal  Czerny, 
thieves  and  felons  and  homicidal  maniacs — you,  Count 
Ludwig  Beleznay !  And  you  have  the  impudence  to  come 
to  me  today  complaining  you  are  unjustly  accused! 
protesting  you  come  only  in  friendship,  to  do  me — un- 
asked— 'a  kindness' !" 

"But  listen  to  me  one  minute,  Gisella !" 

Her  blazing  scorn  would  have  blasted  effrontery  less 
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case-hardened.  Beleznay  took  one  impatient  stride  to- 
ward her  and  flung  out  an  arm  more  demanding  than 
pleading ;  and  Geza,  loosing  a  full-throated  roar,  lunged 
for  him.  But  Gisella  clung  desperately  to  his  collar,  if 
only  for  the  dog's  sake,  while  the  man,  fumbling  for 
a  pistol,  retreated  so  precipitately  that  he  all  but  fell 
over  his  own  heels. 

She  was,  however,  fully  occupied  for  the  next  few 
moments  getting  Geza  under  control  again ;  and  before 
this  could  be  accomplished,  Beleznay  had  reasserted  his 
composure  and  caught  up  his  thread  of  argument — 
coolly  ignoring  the  fatal  break  in  it. 

"There  again  you  wrong  me,  Gisella ;  though  I  must 
admit  I  can't  blame  you,  with  appearances  black  as 
they  are  against  me.  How  should  you  know  my  ulterior 
motive  in  contracting  this  alliance? — something  I  have 
never  before  trusted  a  living  soul  with  " 

"Be  good  enough  to  spare  me  your  confidences !" 

"No,  you  must  listen.  I'll  be  heard  if  I  have  to  shoot 
that  infernal  dog  to  get  a  hearing — but  only  by  you." 

He  stole  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  as  though  to 
satisfy  himself  that  Joe  Czerny  wasn't  prick-eared  in 
his  near  background;  and  seeing  nothing  of  that  one, 
adopted  a  tone  of  seemly,  although  superfluous, 
furtiveness. 

"Tell  me  a  better  way  to  serve  my  own  people, 
Gisella.  All  my  kind  may  have  turned  against  me,  but 
old  ties  are  stronger  than  resentment.  How  better  than 
by  calling  this  carrion  'comrade'  and  winning  its  trust 
can  I  learn  its  hellish  plans  and  take  measures  to  defeat 
them?  Nobody  will  ever  know  how  many  of  the  old 
friends  who  deny  today  owe  me  their  very  lives,  for 
information  secretly  conveyed  that  enabled  them  to  fly 
before  the  Soviets  could  strike." 
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"I'm  sure,"  the  girl  assented  in  ambiguous  calm. 
"But  don't  let  me  interrupt  .  .  ." 

"You  don't  believe  me!"  This  brilliant  inference 
seemed  to  depress  Beleznay  more  than  he  could  say. 
"Well!  no  man  may  change  his  fate;  and  it  is  mine, 
apparently,  to  be  forever  misunderstood  and  discred- 
ited. Nevertheless  I  shall  make  you  believe  in  me, 
Gisella,  before  I  am  finished ;  and  I  shall  begin  to  today 
—I  mean,  even  now — immediately." 

"'Begin'?"  she  queried  in  fatigue.  "I  had  almost 
hoped  you'd  soon  be  running  down.  Begin  what,  if  you 
please?" 

"To  convince  you  of  my  good  faith,  my  good  will 
toward  you,  my  first,  most  real  and  heartfelt  ambition 
to  win  and  be  worthy  of  your  friendship." 

She  saw,  in  boundless  astonishment,  his  face  of  the 
moment  transfigured  by  a  flare  of  sincere  emotion ;  and 
perceived  that  he  was  telling  her,  in  all  but  so  many 
words,  that  he  loved  her. 

"I  have  always  heard,"  she  said  in  a  shiver  of  disgust, 
"there  never  was  a  Beleznay  who  wasn't  a  madman  at 
large.  You  seem  to  run  true  to  your  family  form." 

"Still,  I  am  about  to  tell  you  something  that  will 
surprise  you :  Szamuelly  knows  all  about  the  guests  you 
are  hiding  in  the  chateau." 

The  girl's  heart  turned  in  her  bosom.  She  was  able 
feebly  to  repeat  the  one  word :  "  'Guests' !" — and  no 
more. 

"Simon  Huszar  and  Stephen  Zay." 

The  small  cry  she  gave  was  misconstrued.  If  Ludwig 
Beleznay — it  said — believed  Stevey  to  be  lying  perdu 
in  the  chateau,  then  Stevey  was  at  liberty  still — noth- 
ing, at  all  events,  that  the  Terrorists  knew  of,  had 
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happened  to  him.  But  Beleznay  heard  in  this  only  a 
half-hearted  denial. 

"My  dear  girl,  I  assure  you  it's  no  good  fencing 
with  me  as  if  I  were  anything  but  a  well-wisher.  When 
I  say  we  know,  I  mean  we  know.  It  is  known  that 
Stephen  Zay  took  off  from  Schonborn's  estate  near 
Sopron,  this  time,  to  pick  up  Huszar  here ;  it  is  certain 
he  made  a  landing  somewhere  hereabouts  this  morning. 
Szamuelly  has  his  gang  combing  the  country  for  the 
plane  at  this  minute ;  it's  sure  to  be  found  before  lbng 
and  seized.  It  would  be  suicide  for  you  three  to  try  to 
escape  in  it,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  leave 
the  chateau  alive  without  help — Czerny  has  thrown  a 
ring  around  you  here  a  rabbit  couldn't  slip  through. 
Simon  Huszar  disguised  as  a  peasant  was  permitted  to 
enter  a  while  ago,  that  the  three  of  you  might  be  taken 
in  one  haul.  Szamuelly,  you  see,  holds  your  lives  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand — and  Ludwig  Beleznay  is  the  only 
man  in  Hungary  who  can  save  you.  Believe  me,  Gisella : 
if  you  go  on  permitting  baseless  distrust  to  influence 
you,  not  a  soul  in  the  chateau  today  will  see  another 
sunrise." 

"But,"  the  girl  sparred — "I  don't  understand.  If 
what  you  have  just  stated  is  true — I  mean,  if  you  be- 
lieve it  is  true — why  doesn't  Szamuelly  strike  and  have 
done?" 

"Bela  Kun  got  him  on  the  'phone  this  morning  and 
recalled  him  to  Budapest  for  a  conference.  His  ar- 
moured train  has  the  right  of  way,  of  course ;  but  even 
so,  he  can't  very  well  get  back  before  late  evening.  I 
hadn't  too  much  trouble  talking  him  into  ordering  Joe 
Czerny  to  hold  off  till  his  return.  He's  very  keen, 
Szamuelly  is,  on  interrogating  Stephen  Zay  in  person 
— under  pressure,  if  you  know  what  I  mean — and  he  is 
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very  well  aware,  if  Czerny's  boys  break  into  your 
cellars  in  his  absence,  they'll  be  unmanageable  in  no 
time,  the  chances  are  he'll  find  they  simply  couldn't 
wait  and  slaughtered  you  all  pour  passer  les  temps.  I 
made  him  see  that,"  Ludwig  Beleznay  complacently 
wound  up ;  "it's  solely  thanks  to  me  you  have  till  some 
time  between  now  and  midnight  to  accept  my  assistance. 
But  even  I  can't  do  a  thing  for  you  before  dark,  or  with 
Szamuelly  on  hand." 

The  girl  said  nothing  immediately,  but  rested  for  a 
while,  unconsciously  retaining  her  hold  on  Geza's  collar, 
deep  in  musing. 

Almost  he  persuaded  her,  almost  she  believed  Ludwig 
Beleznay  would  be  as  good  as  he  offered,  hoping  he 
might  so  earn  her  favour. 

Oh !  not  that  she  for  an  instant  believed  in  the  secret 
motives  which,  he  alleged,  had  led  the  man  to  identify 
himself  first  with  those  mountebanks  who  had  strutted 
their  little  hour  in  grease  paint  as  the  Provisional 
Republic,  and  now  with  these  foul  thugs  and  felons 
who  in  the  holy  name  of  Lenin  were  making  a  waste  of 
all  the  old  Hungary  that  had  been  so  beautiful  and 
dear.  No  more  was  she  taken  in  by  his  protestations  of 
innocence  in  respect  of  the  death  of  Koloman.  But  she 
had  every  evidence  of  senses,  wits  and  intuitions  to  as- 
sure her  Ludwig  Beleznay  had  so  set  his  vain  heart  on 
winning  her  that  Gisella  Illeshazy  had  come  to  be  more 
to  him  now  than  meat  and  drink,  more  than  flattery  or 
power  or  nights  of  pillowed  peace.  And  he  was  too 
much  a  woman's  man  to  want  her  unwilling.  Nothing 
would  do  for  him  but  that  Gisella  should  of  her  free 

will  turn  to  him  in  love  and  pride  and  worship  and 

in  humility,  as  well,  that  one  so  rare  as  he  should  con- 
descend to  want  her.  And  he  knew  no  loyalties  to  pro- 
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hibit  his  cultivating  by  deeds  such  an  infatuation  in 
her.  He  who  hadn't  stopped  at  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  his  king  and  kin  wouldn't  hesitate  now  to  treat  his 
new-made  allies  treacherously  if  treachery  to  them 
would  serve  his  ends. 

She  could  as  easily  imagine  herself  going  to  the  arms 
of — yes  !  even  the  bestial  Szamuelly.  But  she  had  others 
than  herself  to  think  of:  Simon  Huszar,  a  true  man 
with  a  wife  and  children  waiting,  praying  hourly  for 
his  safe  deliverance,  in  Vienna ;  and  Stephen,  if  by  ill 
chance  he  should  find  his  way  into  the  chateau  before 
nightfall — a  life  too  valuable  to  Hungary  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  scruple.  She  would  kill  herself  before  Ludwig 
Beleznay  should  so  much  as  hold  her  hand  in  his.  But 
that  would  be  as  it  must  be,  later.  For  the  present  she 
could  at  least  pretend  to  temporize  with  him,  strike  a 
tacit  bargain  which  she  would  never  live  up  to,  use  him 
as  falsely  as  he  would,  given  the  opportunity,  use  her 
— for  the  sake  of  those  others. 

"What,"  she  slowly  said,  eyes  level  to  his  and  big 
with  her  enigmatic  purpose — "what  do  you,  then,  pro- 
pose— Ludwig?" 

An  unillusioned  vision  watched  joy  flare  like  dark 
fire  in  those  inhuman  blanks  that  were  Ludwig  Belez- 
nay's  eyes — "By  God,  Gisella!  I'll  save  you  yet!" — 
while  ears  as  little  infatuated  paid  counterfeit  respect 
to  the  instructions  which  he  had  to  communicate,  thanks 
to  Geza,  in  hurried  stage-whispers.  "Go  back,  then,  at 
once,  Gisella — tell  Huszar  and  Zay  I've  promised  on 
my  honour  to  save  you  all,  and  be  waiting  with  them, 
as  soon  as  it's  quite  dark,  at  the  postern  which  opens 
on  the  stableyard.  I  shall  knock  twice,  sharply,  then 
once  after  a  count  of  ten.  Have  no  fear,  my  dear,  dear 
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girl,  but  trust  me — and,  God's  my  witness,  I'll  save 
you  all !" 

She  wondered  then,  she  never  left  off  wondering  all 
that  day  long,  what  fault  in  that  otherwise  high  intelli- 
gence made  the  man  as  willing  a  believer  as  he  conceived 
her  to  be.  It  seemed  never  to  enter  Beleznay's  head  that 
she  might  not,  after  all,  have  been  so  easily  victimized 
by  his  charms  and  blandishments. 

As  for  the  rendezvous  he  set,  she  never  for  an  instant 
meant  to  keep  it,  and  couldn't  have  kept  it  if  she  had 
intended  to :  led  by  Czerny,  the  Friends  of  Lenin  moved 
on  the  chateau  in  force  at  sunset,  took  it,  and  turned 
it  into  a  very  kennel  of  Hell. 


The  Woman  in  the  Shadow 
Book  2 

The  Woman  of  the  Night 


CHAPTER  I 

She  came  out  of  that  long  eclipse  with  a  rain-wet  face 
and  bitten  to  her  core  by  cold,  but  with  a  mind  wiped 
clean  for  the  time  being,  and  a  body  so  weighed  down 
by  enervation  that  she  lay  for  minutes  inert,  widely 
staring  up  to  a  sky  hardly  less  dense  than  the  loom  of 
ridges  lifting  up  to  it  all  round,  like  the  brim  of  a 
broken  cup. 

Her  mouth  was  parched,  her  head  filled  with  a  thick 
throbbing;  and  when  at  length  she  slightly  stirred  to 
ease  her  back  of  an  irking  root  or  stone  the  pain  that 
woke  in  one  bruised  side  was  torture. 

It  was  worse,  it  recalled  her  wits. 

She  groaned  and  roused  up  to  peer  insanely  this  way 
and  that  as  if  she  looked  to  see,  at  any  instant,  the 
ghastly  phantasmagoria  that  of  a  sudden  thronged  her 
memory  take  shape  and  substance  of  the  open  night  in 
which,  not  knowing  how,  she  found  herself. 

But  there  was  nothing  here  of  menace  to  her,  no 
sound  more  than  the  quiet  mutter  of  the  rain,  nothing 
astir  in  the  dark  but  its  weary  pour,  never  a  gleam  of 
light  aside  from  one  dull  smear  in  the  sky,  as  though 
a  bloody  thumb  had  smudged  it,  hard  upon  the  horizon 
— but  in  what  quarter  of  the  compass  she  couldn't 
guess. 

Enough  to  know  the  flames  beneath  were  far 
away  .  .  . 

It  flew  an  angrier  crimson  while  she  watched,  then 
swiftly  ebbed  and  dimmed,  telling  that  the  chateau,  in 
its  final  hour  a  funeral  pyre,  was  gutted  at  last  and 
fallen  in  upon  its  cellars,  all  but  time-old  courses  of 
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masonry  that  would  be  standing,  with  emptied  windows 
like  the  sockets  of  gouged  out  eyes,  symbols  in  which 
mankind  might  see  the  daybreak  of  a  new  civilization 
over  a  world  remoulded  nearer  to  the  hearts'  desire  of 
— Bela  Kun  and  Tibor  Szamuelly. 

The  echoes  which  those  names  of  Terror  started 
rolling  in  her  consciousness  drove  the  girl  to  her  feet 
and  away  at  a  stumbling,  yawing,  aimless  run.  She  had 
been  running  like  a  mad  thing  up  to  the  instant  when 
a  stumble  had  sent  her  down  to  take  a  cracking  blow 
on  her  skull;  to  resume  as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered  was  automatic.  And  the  exertion  helped  clear 
away  her  mental  confusion,  so  that  she  was  before  long 
competent  to  cast  back  beyond  her  tumble  and  see  a 
black  gulf  yawning,  spanning  a  time  entirely  feature- 
less, to  a  far  shore  that  was  the  lip  of  living  Fear. 

She  was  able  to  say  how  she  had  escaped  no  more 
than  where  she  was  or  how  long  she  had  lain  in  the  rain 
insensible;  the  horrors  she  had  miraculously  won  clear 
of  she  might  forget  never;  though  if  she  suffered  herself 
to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  them  she  must  part  with 
her  reason.  For  the  present  she  could  but  do  what  she 
was  doing,  shut  her  mind  to  all  the  record  of  those 
hours  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  dark,  and 
spend  the  dregs  of  her  strength  putting  every  mile  they 
would  purchase  between  her  and  the  fury  that  pursued. 

That  she  was  being  fiercely  hunted  she  never  ques- 
tioned. Neither  had  she  much  doubt  but  that  the  chase 
must  end  in  her  recapture.  But  while  her  lungs  held  out 
to  labour  and  her  limbs  to  totter  she  must  struggle  on. 
If  the  blind  way  she  went  had  once  crossed  a  road  or 
by-path  she  would  have  turned  from  it;  but  so  far  as 
she  was  aware,  it  never  did.  She  had  no  bearings  to 
guide  by  other  than  that  fading  stain  in  the  sky  behind 
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her,  and  at  no  time  met  a  landmark  which  the  night 
permitted  her  to  know.  Most  of  her  flight  was  no  more 
than  a  blundering  through  undergrowth  that  plucked 
at  her  garments  as  if  with  animate  talons,  or  a  toiling 
across  wide  unwooded  spaces  where  the  matted  dead 
grasses  of  last  year  caught  her  feet  and  tried  to  trip 
her;  but  nothing  mattered  so  long  as  she  might  keep 
moving.  She  was,  she  dimly  reckoned,  groping  into  the 
remote  back-hills,  penetrating  to  fastnesses  uninhabited 
but  by  wild  animals  and  men  whom  the  old  order  had 
found  equally  untamable;  but  the  worst  that  might 
befall  a  woman  here,  whether  man  or  beast  ambushed 
her,  were  preferable  to  the  claws,  the  fangs,  the  ghoulish 
breath  of  the  incarnate  fiends  whom  she  was  fleeing. 

The  haggard  dawn  saw  her  dragging  on,  when  it 
washed  the  highlands,  raised  wind  enough  to  strip  the 
fog  from  the  peaks,  and  stopped  the  rain.  She  came 
thenabouts  to  a  swollen  brook  and  knelt  to  drink  and 
before  rising  stung  her  face  with  the  icy  water  till  the 
flesh  burned  in  reaction  and  she  felt  more  fit  to  con- 
sider her  plight.  She  would  need  to  come  across  a  hole 
of  some  sort  soon,  to  crawl  into  for  sleep,  or  collapse 
under  that  bleak  sky  and  lie  with  the  wind  searching 
through  her  clothing.  Her  cloak  of  rough  dark  stuff 
was  sodden  to  her  shoulders  and  the  garments  beneath 
it  little  better — the  peasant's  skirt  and  blouse  of  coarse 
linen  she  had  changed  to  an  age  ago,  at  the  time  when 
to  steal  through  the  Terrorist  lines  in  the  last  ebb  of 
dusk  had  still  seemed,  if  a  forlorn  attempt,  one  at  least 
worth  making. 

She  stood  up,  dizzily,  a  lost  small  shape  of  misery 
at  gaze  on  the  edge  of  a  gently  sloping  upland  meadow 
that  was  like  a  bald  spot  on  the  flank  of  a  densely 
wooded  mountain.  Over  across  this,  not  less  than  a  mile 
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away,  a  wisp  of  woodsmoke  was  curling  up  through  the 
treetops. 

In  all  that  wide  sweep  of  hills  no  other  sign  of 
human  life,  and  every  contour  of  the  encircling  peaks 
utterly  fantastic,  not  one  that  she  could  put  a  name 
to  and  use  as  a  key  to  her  whereabouts  .  .  . 

She  struck  off  across  the  meadow  at  an  angle  to 
clear  a  spur  of  pines  that  ran  down  from  the  mass 
of  the  forest  like  a  whisker  on  a  shaven  cheek;  and 
having  rounded  this  stood  where  Tragedy  had  la'tely 
played  in  one  of  its  moods  of  imbecile  destructiveness. 

The  monoplane,  waylaid  by  fog,  but  driven  by  one 
who  had  too  often  laughed  in  the  teeth  of  that  footpad 
of  the  air  lanes  to  refrain  from  pushing  his  luck  when 
other  lives  hung  in  very  truth  on  minutes  lost  or  won, 
must  have  rammed  the  pines  full-tilt.  One  had  its  foot- 
thick  bole  sheared  through  ten  yards  up  as  clean 
as  by  a  single  stroke  of  an  axe.  Its  nearest  neighbours 
stood  dilapidated  as  though  some  insane  Titan  had  laid 
about  him  with  a  bludgeon  there.  The  plane,  thrown 
back,  with  its  broken  nose  and  wings,  by  the  force  of 
the  blow  itself  had  delivered,  had  dropped  its  hull 
squarely  upon  a  jagged  outcrop  of  schist  and  smashed 
it  so  thoroughly  that  the  fabric  was  virtually  all  shreds 
and  flinders.  Even  the  motor  had  cracked  open  like  a 
rotten  nut — incidentally  killing  the  spark,  no  doubt, 
and  averting  an  explosion.  For  spilled  essence  had 
soaked  into  the  wet  earth  and  the  reek  of  it  and  the 
keen  smell  of  the  pines  were  singularly  blended ;  circum- 
stantial evidence,  this,  that  the  crash  was  at  most  a  few 
hours  old. 

That  the  pilot  hadn't  shared  in  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  his  craft  presumably  was  owing  to  a  fault 
in  his  safety-strap,  which,  parting,  had  permitted  him 
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to  be  hurled  headlong  from  his  seat  when  the  fuselage 
had  turned  in  falling.  His  body  lay  sickeningly 
a-sprawl,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  rock,  with  which,  ap- 
parently, his  head  had  come  into  collision:  blood  was 
on  the  rock,  a  great  dark  splash  of  it,  one  side  of  his 
head  wore  a  hideous  mask.  That  he  could  have  come 
through  such  a  crash  with  a  spark  of  life  left  in  him 
was  past  believing. 

But  the  girl,  on  her  knees  by  him  in  an  agony  that 
sponged  away  all  knowledge  of  her  own  sufferings, 
would  not  have  him  dead. 

He  was  deaf  to  all  her  calls,  her  sobs,  her  prayers, 
her  half -frozen  fingers  could  not  pick  up  an  inkling  of 
pulse  in  either  wrist  or  in  his  throat,  not  the  feeblest 
flutter  of  breath  touched  the  cheek  she  bent  to  his  slack 
discoloured  lips,  and  nothing  was  visible  of  the  eyes 
behind  his  half-shut  lids  but  slivers  of  bluish  white. 

Still  she  refused  to  believe  him  dead :  he  was  not  cold. 

Her  fingers  were  so  stiff  that  she  could  not  undo  the 
fastenings  of  his  flying  coat.  She  sorted  a  splinter  of 
metal  out  of  the  wreckage,  found  it  sharp  as  a  razor, 
and  used  it  to  saw  through  the  belt  and  the  latches  at 
his  throat  and  shoulder  and  to  slice  off  the  buttons  of 
his  tunic.  But  she  couldn't  trust  the  hand  she  made  to 
thrust  in  and  lay  above  his  heart — it  was  so  numb.  And 
tearing  the  tunic  back  till  his  breast  was  naked,  the 
girl  laid  an  ear  to  it. 

It  was  like  hearing  an  old,  tired  bell  at  a  great  dis- 
tance knelling  .  .  . 

She  sat  up  and  back,  shaking  in  every  member  and 
whimpering,  and  saw  without  any  amazement  that  a 
man  was  standing  over  them,  and  cried  up  to  him  pas- 
sionately, as  if  he  had  already  disputed  her: 
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"He  isn't  dead,  I  tell  you  he  isn't !  His  heart  is  beat- 
ing, I  can  hear  it !" 

The  man — he  wasn't  that  so  much  as  yet  to  a  disor- 
dered vision  as  a  clot  of  shadow  that  hung  in  somewhat 
human  form  between  the  girl  and  the  ashen  sky — gave 
a  measured  nod  as  though  deliberating  a  safely  non- 
committal answer. 

"I  never  said  he  was." 

The  voice  was  rude  yet  resonant,  with  an  in  all  not 
unamiable  tune,  the  tongue  a  local  Magyar  dialect,  the 
speech  of  the  people  thereabouts  though  used  with  a 
peculiar  precision. 

Gisella  shook  her  own  head,  trying  to  see  the  speaker 
in  a  better  focus,  and  was  so  far  successful  as  to  take 
an  impression  of  eyes  oddly  luminous  and  at  the  same 
time  thoughtful,  recessed  by  formidable,  frosted  brows, 
and  further  darkened  by  the  brim  of  a  limp  hat,  and 
of  white  strong  teeth  gleaming  beneath  a  hoar,  unkempt 
moustache. 

But  the  very  earth  she  sat  on  was  billowing,  the 
figure  of  this  strange  man  blurring  and  reeling,  and 
she  was  able  for  the  moment  to  utter  only  a  nonplussed  : 
"What?" 

"I  say,  young  woman — I  say,  I  never  said  that 
lunatic  was  dead.  Providence,  it  is  well  known,  looks 
out  for  children  and  fools." 

"But  what — what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

To  this  the  man,  after  another  marked  pause,  singu- 
larly replied — as  if  it  mattered ! — "I  am  Sobri" — and 
waited  for  this  announcement  to  be  honoured  with  some 
evidence  that  it  meant  more  than  nothing  to  Gisella. 

It  meant  less  than  that,  even,  to  wits  ridden  by  the 
fear  that  Stephen's  hold  on  life  was  growing  more 
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slender  with  every  minute  that  he  lay  there  wanting 
even  rudimentary  first  aid. 

She  caught  her  hands  together  in  supplication. 

"Then — in  the  name  of  pity! — help  me — do  some- 
thing " 

She  was  aware  that  the  conical  tall  hat  with  the 
listless  brim  nodded  more  vigorously. 

"Why  not  say,  young  woman,  what  you  want?" 

"Water,  first,"  she  begged — "and  linen  for  a 
bandage." 

"It  will  be  easier,"  the  man  said,  "to  take  him  where 
there  is  water  than  to  fetch  it  here." 

The  hillman  stood  back  with  a  quick  flourish  of  hands 
overhead  that  startled  the  girl  till  she  saw  them  drop, 
leaving  a  long  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulders  by  its 
strap;  then  kneeling  passed  his  arms  under  Stephen, 
and,  with  an  extraordinary  tenderness  and  an  ease  that 
bespoke  strength  as  extraordinary,  stood  up  with  his 
senseless  burden  and  strode  away  across  the  meadow. 

In  turn,  Gisella  struggled  up,  but  dizzily,  to  fall  into 
his  wake  with  weaving  feet  that  wouldn't  hold  to  it ;  so 
that  the  swinging  gait  of  the  man,  who  never  paused 
or  once  looked  back,  took  him  into  the  farther  forest 
before  she  had  covered  half  the  distance  to  it. 

She  laboured  on,  notwithstanding,  and  found  with- 
out too  much  difficulty  the  mouth  of  a  path  which  led 
through  another  thin  spur  of  the  main  forest  to  a 
second  open  space,  smaller  than  the  meadow  and  more 
precipitous,  and  commanding  a  panorama  that  left  her, 
when  the  girl  had  eyes  to  see  it,  breathless  with  awe  of 
its  savage  beauty. 

Half-fainting,  she  came  at  last  to  the  threshold  of 
a  hut,  a  sturdy  low  log  shelter,  windowless  and  sodded 
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to  its  eaves  against  the  mountain  weather,  that  bur- 
rowed back  into  the  woods  so  modestly  she  might  easily 
have  passed  it  by  and  never  known  it  stood  there. 

There  was  no  light  within  other  than  that  of  the 
open  door,  which  discovered  a  floor  of  packed  bare 
earth,  a  rough-hewn  stool,  a  table,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  one  room  embers  of  a  wood-fire  smouldering  on  a 
hearth.  A  dark  shape  indistinctly  moved  against  this 
last,  and  the  girl  gave  a  quavering  call,  but  when  she 
would  have  entered  felt  their  strength  draining  from 
her  limbs  like  water  and  caught  at  the  door-post.  The 
strong  voice  of  Sobri  cried  a  peremptory  "Wait!"  to 
her;  and  she  could  no  more  than  wait.  He  came  out 
directly,  bringing  an  earthenware  cup  and  saying: 
"Drink  this."  Still  holding  to  the  door-post,  she  es- 
sayed to  take  the  draught  with  her  free  hand,  but 
Sobri  brushed  this  aside  and  with  his  own  set  the  cup 
to  her  mouth.  The  pungent  breath  of  peach  brandy 
made  her  cough,  and  she  all  but  strangled  on  a  sup  like 
syrup  of  fire.  The  man,  watching  narrowly,  saw  her 
flinch,  and  sternly  enjoined  her:  "Drink  it  all."  She 
feebly  gasped :  "No — enough — I  am  better  now,  I  must 
go  to  him.  Where  is  he  ?"  An  arm  as  implacable  as  iron 
barred  the  way  in.  "Drink  first — drink,  I  say,  to  the 
last  drop !"  And  she  felt  all  at  once  like  a  very  little 
girl  who  had  tried  to  be  wilful  only  to  be  kindly  but 
firmly  taught  her  duty. 

Obediently  now,  she  drank,  sip  after  slow  sip,  while 
Sobri  held  the  cup  as  a  nurse  might  and  by  degrees 
tilted  it.  Generous  heat  like  new  life  ran  in  her  veins ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  tranquillizing.  She  was  sensible, 
with  a  strange  sense  of  dissociation  from  her  own  flesh, 
of  the  swift  delicious  easement  of  nerves  whose  tension 
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had  been  near  the  breaking  point.  Over  the  vessel  at  her 
lips  eyes  of  abnormal  dilation  wondered  on  this  man 
of  the  hills  who  had  arrogated  unto  himself  command 
over  her — without  her  minding. 

This  Sobri,  she  saw,  seeing  him  now  for  the  first  time 
clearly,  was  old,  old,  but  in  stature  a  giant  to  the  run 
of  man  and  hale  as  any  oak.  His  head,  with  its  good 
forehead,  its  nose  of  a  hawk,  its  eyes  at  once  lively 
and  melancholy — every  feature  of  the  purest  Magyar 
type — and  its  unshorn  white  locks  streaming  down  to 
shoulders  of  a  drab  sheepskin  bunda,  towered  over  her 
like  a  spire  of  the  High  Tatra. 

He  took  away  the  drained  cup,  and  the  girl  said  like 
a  child  begging  the  indulgence  of  its  parent: 

"Now  let  me  go  to  him." 

"Why  not?"  said  Sobri  kindly.  "Give  me  your  hand." 
And  caught  her  as  she  swayed  and  toppled. 


CHAPTER  II 

She  lay  in  wooden  immobility  till  dusk,  then  began  to 
toss  and  fret,  and  knew  several  minutes  less  of  wake- 
fulness than  of  shoaling  lethargy,  with  her  head  resting 
on  a  solid  kind  shoulder,  a  considerate  arm  supporting 
hers,  and  a  bowl  at  her  mouth  from  which  she  mechani- 
cally drank  a  strong  broth. 

After  that  she  rested  more  healthily  till  morning, 
when  she  waked  up,  quite  suddenly  and  with  a  startled 
heart,  listening  for  repetition  of  a  name  which,  sighed 
aloud  in  love  and  longing,  had  struck  an  inharmonious 
note  in  the  pleasant  tenor  of  her  dreaming. 

Her  bed  was  of  aromatic  boughs  spread  in  a  corner 
on  the  earthen  floor.  The  air  she  breathed  was  not 
close  but  richly  perfumed  with  a  smell  of  stewing  herbs. 
A  ragged  blanket  had  been  rigged  across  her  corner, 
but  she  could  without  rising  look  past  the  end  of  it  and 
out  to  a  warm  blue  morning  sky.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  makeshift  partition  a  thick  tongue  was  busy, 
babbling. 

Understanding  quickened  with  an  effect  of  sunlight 
flooding  in  on  a  night-bound  valley.  She  jumped  up 
and,  finding  herself  fully  clothed,  as  she  had  been  on 
losing  consciousness,  but  for  her  cloak,  flung  back  the 
hanging  blanket. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  hut  another  bed  of 
boughs  like  her  own  had  been  slept  in  but  was  now 
untenanted.  The  third,  a  meagre  but  conceivably  more 
restful  pallet,  held  Stephen  Zay.  The  caked  blood  had 
been  cleansed  from  his  face,  his  wound  deftly  dressed 
with  clean  linen.  The  lean  bold  features,  their  tan  the 
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richer  for  the  bandage,  were  deeply  flushed,  his  eyes 
fast,  the  limbs  beneath  the  blanket  motionless;  but  a 
hand  that  lay  outside  twitched  and  groped  and  caught 
continually  at  nothing,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the 
mutter,  all  unintelligible,  his  fevered  lips  released. 

The  man  Sobri,  returning,  found  the  girl  bending 
over  the  delirious  man,  straining  his  hand  to  her  bosom, 
and  calling  to  him — as  if  she  hoped  her  voice  might 
medicine  that  rambling  mind. 

He  dropped  a  dead  hare  on  the  table,  put  off  his 
sugar-loaf  hat  of  the  country,  and  rummaged  in  the 
spun  snow  of  his  locks  with  a  reflective  forefinger.  A 
slow  smile  played  beneath  his  moustaches.  Then  a  hand 
as  big  as  her  head  clamped  down  on  one  of  the  girl's 
shoulders  with  force  so  nicely  gauged  that  it  neither 
hurt  nor  left  a  mark,  the  boom  of  a  muted  big  drum 
said  "Out!"  in  her  ear,  a  single  heave  set  Gisella  on 
her  feet,  and  before  resistance  could  stiffen  in  her  she 
stood,  released  in  a  temper  half-indignant,  half-rueful, 
and  all  perplexed,  facing  Sobri  in  a  wash  of  early  sun- 
shine outside  the  hut. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?'*  she  cried.  "I  would  have 
heard  you  if  you  had  spoken  .  .  ." 

"No  doubt."  The  man  nodded  to  her  with  a  gaze  that 
mixed  the  simplicity  of  the  peasant  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.  "All  the  same,  I  thought  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  start  right  and  understand  each  other 
from  the  beginning.  In  Sobri's  house,  you  must  know, 
Sobri  is  master." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  she  demanded.  "What  harm 
was  I  doing  ?" 

"To  that  young  man?  None,  I  daresay.  To  yourself, 
much.  See:  you  were  half-dead  when  you  came  here; 
now,  thanks  to  Sobri,  you  are  well  again,  all  rested 
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and  strong.  And  you  would  begin  again  as  soon  as  you 
have  waked  up  and  undo  all  the  good  my  care  has  done 
you,  tearing  yourself  to  tatters  for  nothing!  That 
young  man  will  do  well  enough  now,  without  a  woman 
weeping  over  him." 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying!  He  is 
wounded  and  ill  of  a  fever,  out  of  his  head.  .  .  .  Let 
me  go  to  him!" 

She  might  as  reasonably  have  looked  to  see  her  words 
move  a  mountain  out  of  her  way. 

"Do  you  think,"  Sobri  grunted,  "I  have  dressed  his 
wounds  and  nursed  him  two  rounds  of  the  clock  all  for 
nothing?  Trust  Sobri !  The  lad  has  got  no  bones  broken, 
only  that  hole  in  his  head  and  a  bad  shaking  up  to  get 
well  of ;  otherwise,  he's  fit  as  a  fiddle,  his  flesh  will  heal 
in  no  time,  once  my  simples  have  purged  him  of  this 
fever.  Trust  Sobri — and  by  this  time  tomorrow  he'll  be 
as  clear  in  his  head  as  you  and  I  are.  I  tell  you,  young 
woman — trust  Sobri!" 

"Oh !"  Gisella  protested,  in  spite  of  herself  credulous, 
yet  unable  to  shut  her  ears  to  that  heartrending  ru- 
mour from  within  the  hut — "you  are  good  and  kind,  I 
know  " 

"I  have  a  heart,"  the  hillman  gravely  admitted.  "But 
nobody  before  has  ever  called  me  good.  I  am  Sobri." 

The  ancient  vanity  that  rang  in  this  affirmation 
failed  a  second  time  to  strike  an  echo  in  Gisella's 
memory. 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are,"  she  declared,  remember- 
ing only  how  he  had  befriended  her  and  Stephen — "you 
are  good." 

"Ah  well !"  the  hillman  sighed  in  patient  disappoint- 
ment. "If  you  believe  that — trust  Sobri !" 
"I  do,  but  " 
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"One  does  not  trust  with  a  'but,' "  Sobri  remarked ; 
and  drove  that  truth  home  with  a  point-blank  question : 
"What  is  your  name,  girl?  Where  do  you  hail  from?" 

"My  name.  .  .  ."  She  stammered.  Kindly  disposed 
this  original  had  shown  himself,  trustworthy  he  might 
be;  but  the  wind  that  heard  her  whisper  the  name  of 
Gisella  Illeshazy  might  sing  it  down  the  valleys  even  to 
the  ears  of  Tibor  Szamuelly.  "What  does  my  name 
matter?" 

"Between  you  and  me,  young  woman,  nothing.  Still, 
it  often  comes  handy  to  have  one.  If,  now,"  Sobri  sub- 
mitted in  a  solemn  twinkle,  pinching  with  appraising 
fingers  the  coarse  texture  of  Gisella's  sleeve — "if  a  good 
girl  like  yourself,  but  poor  and  homeless,  and  hailing 
from  God-knows-where,  should  happen  to  have  a  name 
like  the  name  of  some  fine  lady  the  Reds  were  after, 
and  unfriendly  ears  should  happen  to  hear  the  poor 
girl  called  by  the  name  of  the  lost  lady,  that  poor  girl 
might  find  herself  in  a  fine  pickle." 

She  was  speechless. 

"I  had  a  sweetheart  once,"  the  hillman  pensively  re- 
called, staring  past  Gisella  and  down  the  valley  with 
eyes  that  saw  beyond  even  its  far-flung  bounds — "but 
that  was  long  ago — a  good  girl,  like  yourself,  now,  and 
almost  as  pretty.  Her  name  was  Sarolta.  It  would  be 
strange,  wouldn't  it? — and  to  my  old  mind,  pleasant — 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  your  name,  too,  was  Sarolta." 

"What  are  you  trying  to  say  to  me?"  Gisella  caught 
his  arm  with  imploring  hands.  "What  do  you  know?" 

"Me  ?  I  know  nothing.  What  should  an  old  man  know 
who  lives  in  the  hills  and  lives  by  hunting?  Only  what 
townfolk  tell  him  when  he  has  needs  that  take  him 
down  into  the  valley.  Last  night,  you  see,  I  went  down 
while  you  slept  to  find  a  little  linen  for  that  poor  lad's 
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bandages.  There  was  a  great  clatter  in  the  inn  I 
stopped  at,  about  the  doings  of  the  Red  wolves  in 
Vicza.  They  say  their  leader,  a  foul  fellow  named 
Szamuelly,  slew  seventy  men  of  Vicza,  all  told,  in  sheer 
wantonness,  then  took  the  Chateau  Illeshazy  and  burned 
it  to  the  ground.  They  say,  too,  old  Prince  Koloman's 
daughter  was  locked  up  in  a  room,  when  they  put  the 
chateau  to  the  torch,  and  roasted  to  a  cinder.  But  some 
tell  another  tale,  and  say  she  escaped,  and  the  Reds 
have  posted  a  great  reward  for  her  recapture.  Gisella 
was  her  name.  A  pretty  name,  but  not  so  pretty  as 
Sarolta.  Now  there  is  a  name  to  fit  a  poor  maid  like 
her  skin — so  poor  she  must  live  like  a  lost  thing  in  the 
hills  and  keep  house  for  her  old  Uncle  Sobri." 

He  bent  the  wisdom  of  old  smiling  eyes  to  hers  of 
frightened  fascination. 

"Don't  you  think  so,  young  woman?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  vaguely  answered.  "Whatever 
you  think  wisest.  .  .  .  You  know  best,  I  am  sure." 

"Said  like  a  sensible  maid.  We  begin  to  understand 
each  other.  Why  should  we  two  ever  fall  out  when  you 
admit  Sobri  always  knows  best?  Now  sit  down,  Sarolta" 
— one  of  those  enormous  hands  pressed  her  down  on 
a  bench  by  the  side  of  the  door — "rest  you  there,  and 
don't  worry,  while  Sobri  gets  your  breakfast." 

She  asked  where  she  might  find  water,  and  was  di- 
rected to  a  spring  on  the  edge  of  the  meadow.  Here  she 
refreshed  herself,  primitively  drying  her  face  and  hands 
on  her  petticoat,  and  returning  discovered  her  break- 
fast, another  bowl  of  meaty  broth  and  a  piece  of 
hearthcake,  waiting  on  the  bench.  She  made  a  slow  and 
thoughtful  meal  of  it,  vacant  gaze  dreaming  out  over 
the  sunbright  wilderness  that  lay  below  the  hillside. 
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Meantime  Sobri  found  a  way  to  soothe  the  wounded 
man  and  hush  his  wanderings.  He  came  out  presently 
and  sat  down  to  suck  at  a  long  stemmed  china  pipe. 

"The  lad  will  sleep  now,"  the  hillman  announced, 
"and  forget  his  pain — till  he  wakes  up,  at  all  events. 
We  who  live  by  our  wits  in  the  hills  know  simples  are 
better  for  a  fever  than  any  doctor's  stuff  ever  came 
in  a  bottle.  By  this  time  tomorrow,  I  promise  you,  the 
poor  lad  will  have  his  senses  back." 

"And  that  dreadful  wound  of  his?  you  do  believe  it 
will  heal  quickly?" 

"Sooner  than  you  think ;  but  he  will  live  a  long  time 
before  he  forgets  it." 

"You  mean  he'll  be  scarred  for  life?" 

The  hillman  nodded.  "I  have  fought  in  many  wars 
and  seen  men  hurt  in  many  ways,  but  never  one  who 
had  such  a  close  call  and  lived  to  tell  of  it.  There's  a 
hole  in  his  head  you  could  put  a  babe's  fist  in,  Sarolta. 
No,  not  quite,  but  bad,  very  bad.  .  .  .  Another  half 
an  inch,  and  he  would  have  spilled  his  brains.  And  see 
here — what  I  found  in  the  wound  when  I  dressed  it." 

He  fished  from  a  pocket  and  displayed  on  the  palm 
of  a  horny  hand  a  splinter  of  metal  as  large  as  the 
blade  of  a  small  penknife. 

"That  had  been  driven  in  directly  toward  his  right 
eye.  A  little  more  force,  and  he  would  have  lost  the 
sight  of  it,  that's  certain." 

The  girl  turned  away  and  rested  her  head  against 
the  sodded  wall,  sickened  by  the  thought. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  Sarolta."  The  hillman  patted 
her  arm  like  a  father.  "He's  on  the  mend  already." 

She  answered  in  a  faint  voice :  "So  you  say  .  .  ." 

"I  am  Sobri." 

He  seemed  to  think  her  doubts  sufficiently  answered ; 
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and  said  nothing  for  several  minutes,  when,  getting  up, 
he  observed: 

"I  found  these  things  in  his  pockets  when  I  undressed 
him.  Maybe  they  will  tell  you  who  the  young  man  is. 
I  can't  read,  but  you,  Sarolta,  are  a  clever  maid,  or 
Uncle  Sobri  is  mistaken." 

He  deposited  a  pocketbook,  a  note  case,  and  several 
small,  folded  papers  on  the  bench.  Gisella  touched 
them  with  incurious  fingers. 

"I  think  you  know  who  he  is,"  she  said.  "You  who 
have  lived  hereabouts  so  long  must  know  all  the  county 
magnates  by  sight." 

"I  am  an  old  man,"  Sobri  obstinately  insisted.  "I 
know  nothing,  only  what  folk  tell  me." 

He  made  to  enter  the  hut,  but  held  up  in  the  doorway 
as  if  of  two  minds. 

"And  here  is  another  something  he  had  slung  round 
his  neck.  A  talisman,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

He  left  in  Gisella's  hand  a  small  locket  on  a  golden 
chain. 

The  wounded  man  began  again  to  mutter. 

After  some  time  she  found  the  secret  of  the  catch 
and  the  locket  opened  on  its  concealed  spring.  It  held 
a  miniature,  done  on  ivory,  an  exquisite  thing — of 
Illyria  Apaffy. 

And  the  name  Stephen  had  cried  in  his  delirium,  the 
name  that  had  been  in  the  girl's  ears  like  an  echo  when 
she  waked  up,  was  Illyria. 


CHAPTER  III 

Toward  noon  the  hillman,  instructing1  Gisella  how  to 
care  for  Stephen  should  he  need  attention,  marched 
away  without  saying  on  what  errand  or  when  he  might 
be  back.  And  all  that  long  afternoon  the  girl  sat  by 
the  wounded  man,  nursing  her  heartache  and  trying  to 
bear  in  mind  that  she  had  no  right  to  it. 

But  it  was  as  sore  as  ever  when  Sobri  turned  up 
again  at  twilight. 

She  had  nothing  untoward  to  report :  the  invalid  had 
slept  all  through  like  a  tired  child,  and  without  further 
relapse  into  delirium;  information  which  the  hillman 
took  with  so  much  complacence  that  he  reminded  her 
again,  and  without  other  provocation,  in  his  boastful 
great  voice: 

"I  am  Sobri!" 

But  he  told  her  to  stop  outside  the  cabin,  after  they 
had  made  a  supper  of  stewed  hare,  until  he  called  her. 
And  when  she  was  permitted  to  come  in  and  seek  her 
bed  of  boughs,  she  saw  that  Sobri  had  put  Stephen  back 
into  his  shirt  and  breeches. 

"There's  no  telling,"  he  rather  sulkily  explained, 
"when  we  may  have  to  move  on — and  we  can't  leave 
him." 

"Move  on  !" 

"I  have  been  down  again  to  the  village.  Red  soldiers 
passed  through  there  this  morning,  looking  for  that 
poor  lost^ady,  Princess  Gisella  Illeshazy.  They  ques- 
tioned everybody,  hung  three  for  nothing  at  all  but  to 
give  the  people  a  taste  of  what  they  might  expect  if  it 
turned  out  they'd  been  lying,  and  said  they  would  be 
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back,  perhaps  this  evening.  Now  these  hills  are  my 
hills,  but  anybody  is  free  to  range  them.  If  the  Reds 
get  wind  of  that  wreck  in  the  next  meadow — it  wouldn't 
be  pleasant  to  have  them  stop  by  Sobri's  house  and 
catch  sight  of  his  little  niece  Sarolta." 

The  girl  sank  down  to  the  table,  shivering;  and  the 
hillman  was  touched  with  pity. 

"Nevertheless — I  am  Sobri!  I  have  friends  who  will 
give  me  warning  if  the  Reds  turn  this  way.  You  know 
the  ridge  that  shuts  in  the  far  end  of  the  valley?  if  a 
fire  should  burn  there  tonight,  or  any  night,  or  a  pillar 
of  smoke  rise  from  it  by  day — that  will  be  for  a  sign 
to  us,  we  must  be  moving." 

"But,"  she  expostulated,  "if  we  try  to  move  Count — 
if  we  have  to  move  this  poor  man  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, he  will  die." 

"Not  he.  I  know  a  spot  where  they  could  never  find 
us ;  and  I  am  Sobri — I  can  carry  him  all  the  way  pick- 
a-back  and  never  feel  it.  But  a  man  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  see,  is  not  so  easy  to  handle.  Now  make  your 
mind  at  rest,  Sarolta,  and  sleep.  And  if  you  wake  in 
the  night  and  worry,  remember — I  am  Sobri.  I  shall  be 
on  watch,  all  night,  for  the  beacon;  and  if  there  is  any 
need,  be  sure  Sobri  will  call  you." 

Gisella's  rest,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  was  any- 
thing but  easy.  She  woke  at  the  slightest  stir  in  the  hut, 
whenever  Stephen  began  to  toss  and  mutter  and  Sobri 
came  in  to  quiet  him,  and  at  other  times,  too,  when 
fear  while  she  dreamed  tightened  its  cold  coils  upon 
her  heart. 

On  her  final  waking,  it  was  morning  and  the  hillman 
nowhere  about.  She  reconnoitred  from  the  doorway 
just  as  the  sun  levelled  its  first  flashing  lances  over  the 
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ridges.  None  of  these  flew  the  signal  she  must  first  of 
all  look  for.  And  the  very  absence  of  Sobri  bore  witness 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  present  danger.  Stephen 
was  resting  quietly;  and  it  was  without  any  misgiving 
that  she  went  out  to  bathe  her  face  and  hands  at  the 
spring. 

Her  first  thought,  on  returning,  was  that  Sobri  had 
brought  back  a  bad  temper  for  breakfast.  Somebody 
was  stumbling  about  in  the  hut  and,  evidently,  wreaking 
his  spite  on  whatever  came  first  to  his  hand.  A  chair 
went  over  with  a  thump,  falling  crockery  added  a  great 
crash,  and  a  strange,  high-pitched  voice  was  swearing 
petulantly. 

But  the  cry  that  rose  as  Gisella  stopped  in  the  door- 
way froze  upon  her  lips. 

Stephen  was  up,  standing  shakily  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  with  his  arms  flung  out  before  him  as  a  man's 
arms  are  who  feels  his  way  through  pitchy  dark. 

"Damn  it !"  he  querulously  cried,  hearing  the  chok- 
ing gasp  the  girl  gave — "why  won't  you  answer?  Why 
won't  you  tell  me  where  I  am?  Make  a  light,  can't  you? 
In  the  name  of  God,  make  a  light !" 

Now  the  glare  of  the  young  sun  was  bold  in  his  face, 
a  hot  stabbing  splendour. 

Pity  for  that  poor  stricken  devil  took  Gisella  by  the 
throat  and  halted  her,  choking,  there  on  the  threshold, 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  catch  at  the  door-post  and 
hold  up  by  means  of  it,  no  more  able  to  go  to  Stephen 
at  the  moment  than  to  speak  to  him.  And  how  should 
she  answer  him?  where  find  words  to  soften  the  bru- 
tality of  the  fact  which  she  herself  hadn't  till  then 
suspected  and  he  must  find  out  for  himself  too  soon? 
What  compensation  had  she  to  offer  for  all  he  stood 
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bereft  of? — she  who  would  have  yielded  up  life  itself  to 
spare  him! 

Bitter  to  know  that  the  bosom  whose  sorrow  for  him 
was  like  a  knife  turning  in  a  new  wound  held  no  solace 
for  the  man  in  his  passion,  but  bitterer  still  to  stand 
thus  in  chains  and  see  the  relentless  truth  bite 
home  .  .  . 

The  morning  was  cloudless,  nothing  broke  the 
straight  thrust  of  its  light  into  those  importunate  eyes ; 
it  was  reason  waking  to  despair  that  bleached  Stephen's 
features  and  left  them  drawn  and  working  while  Gisella 
watched,  helplessly  digging  knuckles  into  her  lips  to 
seal  them. 

His  groping  hands  faltered  and  turned  back  to  claw 
in  panic  at  the  dead  black  cloud  which  hung  between 
him  and  the  sun;  a  gasp  tore  the  hush — "Blind!" — 
and  the  man  reeled  as  if  bludgeoned  and  brought  up 
against  the  table,  to  which  he  clung,  quaking  like  a 
whipped  dog  and  muttering  to  himself  over  and  over: 

"Blind— O  my  God !— blind !" 

Gisella  sobbed  out  his  name,  but  he  was  too  far  gone 
to  hear;  and  when  she  would  have  stumbled  to  him,  it 
was  too  late — Sobri,  coming  in  behind  her,  roughly 
brushed  the  girl  aside  as,  dropping  gun  and  gamebag, 
he  ran  to  stay  those  frantic  hands  from  tearing  at  the 
bandage. 

"No,  excellency,  no !  Leave  that  be  for  your  life — 
Sobri  himself  can't  save  you  if  your  wound  reopens !" 

"But  I  can't  see !"  Stephen  raved :  "Let  me  be,  I  tell 
you — let  me  rip  this  damned  thing  off  and  find  out  if 
it's  true  I'm  blind." 

One  enormous  hand  nipped  his  two  wrists  and  forced 
them  down,  its  fellow  held  the  half -demented  man  from 
falling. 
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"Be  brave,  excellency,  and  try  to  save  your  mind. 
Kicking  and  squalling  won't  undo  the  will  of  God.  This 
is  a  sad  thing  that  has  befallen  you,  but  it  might  have 
been  a  sadder,  it  might  have  been  death  " 

"It  is  death!"  Stephen  screamed.  "Fool!  don't  you 
know  that?  Never  to  see  the  sky,  the  stars,  the  world 
again  !" 

"Never  is  a  long  word,  excellency." 

The  booming  voice  drowned  Stephen's  down  and 
kindly  might  took  no  account  of  his  enfeebled  struggles. 
Another  moment  spent  the  fictitious  strength  his 
paroxysm  had  worked  up,  and  he  was  borne  back  like 
an  infant  to  his  cot. 

"One  hears  great  talk  these  days  of  doctors'  skill — 
like  magic,  if  half  they  tell  is  true !  Will  you  live  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  work  a  miracle  for  your  eyes, 
excellency?  or  curse  God  and  die  in  a  tantrum?  There 
— rest  now  and  be  patient  till  you  are  well  enough  to 
stand  the  journey  to  Vienna.  You  are  in  friendly  hands 
— I  am  Sobri! — and  I  and  my  little  niece  Sarolta  will 
watch  over  you  till  your  wound  heals  and  you  may 
safely  leave  us." 

If  what  he  said  conveyed  any  sense  to  Stephen,  noth- 
ing more  intelligible  than  a  groan  answered.  Crouching 
over  him,  the  hillman  looked  round,  and  had  no  need 
to  look  twice  to  see  how  it  was  with  Gisella — that  imme- 
diate measures  were  indicated  or  he  would  find  himself 
with  two  hysterics  instead  of  one  on  his  hands. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  Sarolta? — gaping  like 
a  zany!  Lend  a  hand,  can't  you? — make  yourself  use- 
ful. Take  that  brew  on  the  hearth  there  and  strain  off 
enough  to  fill  a  noggin.  Quickly !  Do  you  want  to  see 
the  noble  lord  suffer  for  want  of  his  medicine?" 

A  gnarled  forefinger  laid  to  his  lips  at  the  same  time 
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cautioned  the  girl  not  to  talk  back,  but  was  an  admoni- 
tion wasted:  virtually  a  woman  in  a  trance  bestirred 
herself  to  do  his  bidding  with  the  vessel  designated, 
which  held  a  decoction  of  herbs,  as  the  sediment  showed 
when  she  drew  off  the  steep,  a  clear  liquor,  the  colour 
of  strong  tea,  with  a  rich  enigmatic  aroma. 

Behind  her  the  wounded  man  was  weakly  crying  out 
against  his  fate  and  Sobri  trying  to  soothe  him. 

"You  were  flying  in  the  fog,  excellency,  and  drove 
full  tilt  into  the  treetops  " 

"I  remember  crashing,  but  after  that — nothing." 

"There  would  be  nothing  to  remember,  but  for  Sobri 
here  and  his  niece  Sarolta.  The  little  maid  it  was  who 
found  you  and  called  me,  when  she  had  made  sure  you 
were  not  dead;  and  I,  Sobri,  brought  you  here  in  my 
arms  like  a  baby." 

"Where  ?" 

"In  the  hut  of  Sobri,  excellency,  far  back  in  the  tall 
hills.  The  nearest  town  of  any  size  is  Vicza." 
"My  own  country." 

"Yes — but  no  more  talk,  by  your  leave,  till  this  is 
down."  With  a  "That's  a  good  girl !"  Sobri  took  the 
draught  from  Gisella  and,  carefully  lifting  the  head  of 
the  blind  man,  set  it  to  his  lips.  "Drink,  excellency — 
drink  every  drop.  You  will  feel  easier  for  it,  better  able 
to  think." 

Gisella  stood  over  the  two,  kneading  her  hands,  while 
Stephen  sipped  and  swallowed  as  a  man  might  who 
hardly  knew  and  didn't  in  the  least  care  what  he  was 
doing,  then  with  a  heavy  sigh  lay  back  scowling,  knot- 
ting impotent  fists,  fretfully  sucking  his  breath,  while 
Sobri  handed  the  mug  back  and  motioned  to  her  to 
leave  the  hut.  But  of  this  she  took  no  notice — Stephen 
was  querulous  again. 
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"Are  you  there,  my  man?" 

"Excellency !  I  am  Sobri." 

"Listen  to  me:  I  am  Count  Zay  " 

"Who  else  would  be  mad  enough  to  risk  his  neck  in 
the  air  on  a  night  like  last  night?  That  is  why  Sobri 
took  the  trouble  to  save  you.  If  you  had  been  flying 
for  the  Reds,  Sobri  would  have  left  you  to  die  where 
you  fell  and  rot  like  carrion." 

"I  owe  you  a  great  debt,  I  know.  But  do  you  go  at 
once,  or  send  somebody  you  can  trust,  to  inform  my 
people.  They  will  come  for  me  and  reward  you  well: 
you  won't  have  to  complain  of  my  ingratitude." 

"There  is  no  hurry  

"Don't  you  hear  me?"  Stephen  in  fitful  irritation 
made  to  lift  up  on  an  elbow,  and  was  readily  prevented. 
"Careful  how  you  use  those  hands  of  yours,  my  man! 
Let  me  up.  I  tell  you,  I  am  Count  " 

"The  more  reason  why  you  must  lie  close,  excellency, 
here  where  there  is  small  chance  or  none  that  those 
who  seek  your  life  will  ever  find  you.  The  Reds  have 
set  a  price  on  your  head,  and  posted  it  at  every  cross- 
roads: a  hundred  thousand  korona  they  will  pay  the 
man  who  brings  them  your  body,  alive  or  dead!  Now 
will  you  heed  common  sense  and  rest  there  quietly  and 
trust  Sobri  to  save  you?" 

The  head  on  the  meagre  pillow  was  rocked  by  wor- 
ries, the  wounded  man  tried  to  speak,  and  achieved 
only  a  mumble  that  sounded  mutinous. 

"Have  no  fear,  excellency  " 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  myself,  damn  it! — I'm  done  for. 
If  the  Reds  do  run  me  to  earth  here,  it  wont  matter. 
But  there  are  those  hereabouts  who  count  on  me  still, 
whose  lives.  .  .  .  When  did  I  crash?" 

"Yesterday,  before  daybreak." 
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"A  whole  day  lost !  Look  you,  my  man :  there  were 
letters  in  my  pockets  " 

"I  cannot  read,  excellency ;  I  gave  them  to  my  little 
niece  Sarolta." 

"Tell  the  girl  to  burn  them — this  minute." 

"As  your  excellency  will." 

Sobri  signed  to  Gisella,  who  produced  the  letters 
and  gave  them  to  the  flames.  They  were  not  many,  but 
made  a  gusty  noise,  notwithstanding,  when  they  took 
fire ;  and  Stephen  sighed  as  if  one  heavy  burden  at  least 
had  been  lifted  from  his  bosom. 

"There  was  a  talisman,  too.  That  will  not  burn,  being 
all  gold." 

"  'Talisman'?" 

"A  golden  locket  on  a  chain  about  your  neck.  The 
chain  is  broken." 

"Be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  it." 

The  girl  surrendered  and  Sobri  dropped  the  locket 
into  the  demanding  palm.  Stephen's  fingers  closed  over 
the  thing,  j  ealously,  Gisella  thought ;  and  he  was  a  full 
minute  silent  while  his  mouth  writhed. 

"My  God!"  he  cried  suddenly  in  French — "never  to 
know  beauty  again !  never  to  see  !" 

"Excellency?" 

"Nothing,"  Stephen  replied  in  Magyar.  "Tell  me, 
my  man :  How  far  are  we  from  the  chateau  of  Princess 
Gisella  Illeshazy?" 

"A  three-hour  walk — to  the  hill-wise." 

"Do  you  go  there,  then" — Stephen  made  one  last 
attempt  to  assert  authority — "and  lose  no  time.  One 
is  hiding  there  whose  life  is  forfeit  if  he  cannot  save 
himself,  now  I  have  failed  him.  Tell  the  princess  " 

"Excellency!  The  chateau  was  burned  night  before 
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last,  by  the  Reds  and  all  in  it  roasted  alive  or  shot 
trying  to  escape." 

"Good  God!  And  the  princess  ?" 

"What  chance  had  a  woman  in  that  ring  of  wolves  ?" 

Those  sightless,  unwinking  eyes  glazed  as  though 
Hell  unclosed  to  them  its  charnel  terrors.  Gisella  of- 
fered a  stammer  of  expostulation,  and  Sobri  turned  to 
scowl  her  into  silence.  She  wavered,  knuckling  her 
mouth  again.  Stephen  said  drearily:  "Leave  me  now, 
my  friend,  if  you  please.  I  don't  think  I  could  endure 
to  hear  more.  .  .  ."  And  the  hillman  sprang  up  as 
Gisella  made  impulsively  to  lift  this  final  horror  from 
Stephen's  understanding.  A  horny  palm  muffled  her 
speech  to  a  mumble :  Sobri  at  the  same  time  loosed  the 
whole  volume  of  his  voice:  "His  excellency  won't  be 
long  now,  thanks  to  my  simples,  getting  to  sleep.  When 
he  wakes,  I,  Sobri,  or  my  little  niece,  will  be  at  hand 
to  serve  him."  The  girl  was  hustled  into  the  open  like 
a  meddlesome  intruder  and  permitted  neither  pause  nor 
protest  till  well  out  of  Stephen's  ear-range. 

"Look  you,  young  woman,"  a  growl  admonished  her: 
"Never  let  that  one  in  there  know  you  are  not  in  very 
truth  my  sister's  child  Sarolta.  Sobri  cannot  be  here 
always,  and  swine  may  come  snouting  behind  his  back. 
What  if  some  Red  spy  should  hear  this  blind  man  call- 
ing you  by  another  name  than  Sarolta?  Think  of  that 
when  you're  tempted  to  let  your  tongue  clatter — and 
try  to  teach  it  the  speech  of  Sobri  from  now  on  and 
not  a  fine  lady's.  It  isn't  his  life  only,  remember:  mine 
and  yours,  too,  hang  on  your  being  to  all  men  the 
maid  whose  dress  you  are  wearing." 

The  eyes  that  read  from  under  grizzly  brows  the  rush 
and  wane  of  her  resentment  might  shine  as  they  did 
with  rude  humour,  but  of  deference  they  would  never 
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show  the  girl  a  glimmer.  Princess  she  might  be — Sobri 
was  a  free  spirit. 

"I  expect  you  are  right,"  she  gravely  assented.  "I'll 
try  to  remember — Uncle  Sobri." 

"Said  like  a  sensible  maid!"  the  hillman  rumbled  in 
delight,  and  patted  Gisella's  shoulders  that  she  might 
not  forget  the  crustiest  are  often  the  kindest — "and  a 
credit  to  my  poor  dear  sister." 

She  mustered  a  faint  smile  for  this  new  impertinence 
and  wagged  a  speechless  head :  their  understanding  was 
complete.  And  Sobri,  chuckling,  enjoined  her  to  wait 
where  she  was  till  called,  and  took  himself  off  in  high 
feather. 

She  didn't  hesitate  to  disobey  and  follow  as  far  as 
the  door.  But  there  it  seemed  again  evident  that  Sobri 
didn't  promise  too  much  for  his  homely  potions,  it  had 
been  a  potent  indeed  that  had  so  swiftly  sponged  his 
anguish  from  Stephen's  knowledge.  He  was  deep  in  sleep 
already,  his  features  tranquil,  his  breathing  regular. 
And  leaving  Sobri  to  busy  himself  by  the  fire,  preparing 
food  with  the  skill  of  an  old  woodsman,  the  girl  strayed 
off  at  random. 

A  mossy  hassock  between  the  roots  of  a  pine  invited 
her;  and  sinking  down,  she  rested  her  head  against 
rusty  scales  and  tried  to  compose  her  emotions  and 
map  a  course  to  hold  with  Stephen  that  would  help 
her  bring  him  through  this  tragic  time  alive — and  got 
not  far  with  either  undertaking. 

The  trouble  was,  first  of  all,  Stevey  couldn't  be 
counted  on  to  do  his  part.  She  whose  heart  bled  for 
him  knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  know  what  he 
would  say,  in  the  extremity  which  they  must  be  ever 
prepared  for,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  this 
and  seek  another  sanctuary:  that  the  wreck  he  had 
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made  of  himself  wasn't  worth  salvaging — he  wouldn't 
stir  a  step  to  hamper  their  flight  as  a  blind  man  must. 

Sobri's  began  to  seem  a  counsel  of  profounder  cun- 
ning than  its  author  could  have  dreamed.  Ludwig 
Beleznay,  it  was  sure,  would  never  rest  while  he  had 
reason  to  believe  Gisella  was  alive  and  open  to  be  re- 
taken ;  Szamuelly  stood  sworn  to  turn  the  lands  of  Zay 
and  Illeshazy  into  one  wide  graveyard  if  he  failed  to  lay 
Stephen  by  the  heels  and  make  him  pay  in  bloody  sweat 
for  so  often  thwarting  the  Soviet  State  in  its  lust  for 
slaughter. 

The  girl  at  rest  on  the  edge  of  that  pleasant  upland 
meadow  shuddered  and  rigidly  sat  up.  Before  eyes  set 
in  hypnotic  dilation  a  vision  hung,  fearful  as  a  night- 
mare belched  up  by  the  Pit,  and  blotted  out  all  the 
loveliness  of  that  sweet  Spring  morning:  Gisella  gazed 
again  on  memories  so  hideous  a  lifetime  would  not  fade 
them. 

She  stood,  or  rather  hung  by  her  arms  between  two 
lusty  Friends  of  Lenin,  in  a  corner  of  the  chateau  cel- 
lars, whose  sooty  glooms  the  glare  of  an  open  oven 
made  infernal,  and  saw  the  sight  she  had  been  dragged 
down  to  see,  that  its  ghastliness  might  break  her  forti- 
tude, unlock  her  silence  and  cause  her  to  betray  the 
place  in  which,  it  was  believed,  she  and  Simon  Huszar 
had  hidden  Stephen,  At  her  feet  Huszar  lay  dying, 
stripped  and  spread-eagled  face  down,  his  back  all  one 
raw  burn;  while  Czerny  stood  by,  grinning,  eager  to 
order  the  application  of  another  iron  white  from  the 
coals ;  and  Szamuelly,  squatting  by  Simon's  head, 
sucked  at  a  cigarette  and,  between  his  victim's  shrieks, 
snarled  the  same  question  at  him,  again  and  again: 
Where  might  Count  Zay  his  friend  be  found? 

In  the  forest  at  her  back  a  little  life  on  four  legs 
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scuttled,  a  winged  death  swooped,  a  piercing  squeal 
was  cut  short  by  a  deathly  silence.  And  the  girl  started 
up,  shaken  by  horror  akin  to  nausea,  that  bestial  vision 
exorcized  but  the  mind  delivered  from  it  so  sick  that  it 
was  minutes  before  she  was  able  to  clear  and  guide  its 
processes.  Even  then  .  .  . 

Nothing  was  changed;  the  hour  basked  in  calm  un- 
ruffled, the  hill  world  spread  its  wonders  to  her  admira- 
tion without  a  sign  of  human  life  in  any  distance.  And 
everything  was  changed:  the  serene  beauty  of  the  day 
was  the  smile  of  a  false  friend,  the  loneliness  of  the 
landscape  ominous,  the  restored  woodland  hush  sinister, 
the  hush  that  falls  where  murder  walks  with  muffled 
tread ;  never  a  tree  was  stout  enough  to  give  a  stripling 
cover  but  might  hide  a  Red  assassin,  never  a  thicket 
but  might  screen  Red  eyes  spying — the  wind  itself  had 
fallen  only  that  it  might  eavesdrop  for  her  secret  and 
cry  the  deadly  news  down  the  ranges. 

Sobri  was  right:  in  unwinking  vigilance,  that  the 
Terror  might  not  take  them  unawares,  but  in  sleepless 
watch  as  well  over  the  conduct  of  her  tongue  and  heart, 
lest  word  or  tone  or  even  idle  accent  give  Stephen  to 
suspect  "the  little  maid  Sarolta"  and  Gisella  Illeshazy 
were  one  woman,  lay  her  sole  hope  of  saving  him.  If  ever 
negligence  of  hers,  let  alone  caprice  of  chance,  should 
play  the  truth  into  his  grasp,  the  man  would  find  a 
means  to  kill  himself  rather  than  live  on  to  be,  all  too 
possibly,  a  fatal  embarrassment  to  her. 

The  girl  made  a  fair  beginning,  couching  what  she 
had  to  say  to  Sobri  during  breakfast  in  the  local  dia- 
lect of  Hungarian.  The  hillman  was  hugely  pleased, 
she  could  see,  amused  and  flattered  too,  but  still  a 
thought  sceptical.  It  was  all  very  fine,  his  smile  seemed 
to  say,  for  a  princess  to  play  peasant  to  a  T  in  speech 
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as  well  as  dress ;  but  the  impersonation  would  serve 
only  if  long  sustained  without  a  fault.  This  prompted 
Gisella  to  reflect  that  Sarolta's  would  be  limited  hori- 
zons and  school  herself  to  think  no  thought  aloud  but 
of  the  utmost  nai'vete.  Sobri  straightway  began  to  thou 
her  as  a  matter  of  course;  which  was  a  great  compli- 
ment. Otherwise  he  let  the  deference  she  was  paying  his 
advice  pass  unhonoured ;  which,  in  its  way,  was  another 
compliment.  And  though  she  was  in  no  mood  just  then 
to  be  vain  of  her  virtues  as  an  actress,  the  day  had 
still  to  give  her  another  and  less  unselfish  reason  for 
regretting  neither  that  she  had  tacitly  consented  nor 
that  she  was  able  to  deceive  Stephen. 

The  afternoon  was  old  when,  watching  over  him  in 
love  and  grief,  she  saw  his  torments  roughing  up 
through  his  lethargy  again.  Its  peace  passed  shade  by 
shade  from  the  lean  brown  face  upturned  on  the  dingy 
pillow  and  left  it  wan  once  more  and  ravaged.  The  man 
sighed  wearily  under  the  burden  of  his  dreams,  stirred 
his  head  and  winced  to  the  pain  that  movement  revived ; 
his  slackened  lips  released  a  thread  of  murmur;  and 
Gisella,  afraid  he  might  be  growing  delirious  again, 
looked  round  for  Sobri.  But  that  one  had  definitely 
since  morning  resigned  the  invalid  to  her  charge.  She 
could  see  him  through  the  doorway,  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  the  shadow  of  the  forest  that  his  figure  might 
show  to  no  one  against  the  skyline,  and  gazing  under 
a  level  hand  away  across  the  ridges.  When  she  looked 
back,  Stephen's  eyes  were  wide  and  uncannily  sane.  She 
watched  them  roll  this  way  and  that,  questing  the  night 
that  bound  them,  then  steady  into  a  blinkless  stare  up 
at — nothing. 

"The  devil  l"  the  young  man  muttered — "the  devil !" 
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He  had  come  back  hugging  a  wisp  of  hope  and  found 
despair  coldly  cuddling  to  his  heart  instead. 

She  tried  to  speak  to  him,  and  couldn't.  She  had 
never,  Gisella  thought,  seen  any  sight  so  heartrending 
as  the  look  in  those  sightless  eyes — she  who  had  been 
constrained  to  gaze  on  Bela  Nagy  crucified. 

"And  they  call  God  merciful  P* 

She  must  have  choked  on  a  sob,  for  Stephen's  gaze 
veered  her  way. 

"Who  is  there?"  the  voice  of  one  who  would  be  more 
relieved  than  otherwise  to  hear  no  answer.  "Did  some- 
body speak?" 

"I  am  here,  excellency,"  the  tongue  of  Sarolta  stam- 
mered. "Is  there — anything — the  noble  lord  needs?" 

"A  woman,"  Stephen  told  himself  in  French.  "Sounds 
like  a  young  one.  Good  Magyar  peasant  stock,  by  her 
accent.  So  it  wasn't.  .  .  ."  He  left  that  thought  un- 
spoken and  demanded  in  Hungarian:  "Who  are  you?" 

"By  the  noble  lord's  leave,  I  am  Sarolta." 

"Naturally,"  Stephen  commented  with  a  wry  mouth. 
"Who  else  would  you  be?  Then  it  wasn't  a  halluci- 
nation !" 

"The  noble  lord  said  ?" 

"I  am  thirsty,  Sarolta.  If  you  would  give  me 
water  .  .  ." 

She  had  to  work  an  arm  under  his  shoulders  and  rest 
his  head  upon  her  bosom  before  the  man  might  drink. 
His  eyes  closed  and  were  tightly  webbed  and  the  breath 
whistled  between  his  gritted  teeth.  The  girl's  heart 
raced,  and  her  hand  shook  until  Stephen  had  to  help 
steady  the  cup.  Lifting  a  hand,  it  let  the  locket  drop. 

He  had  been  clinging  to  that  all  the  while  .  .  . 

"Thank  you,  Sarolta,"  he  contrived  to  say,  when  she 
let  him  down  to  the  pillow.  And,  for  a  mercy  to  her, 
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he  said  nothing  for  some  minutes  more,  but  fought,  with 
his  face  half-turned  away,  to  keep  from  groaning.  At 
length,  however,  she  saw  his  tight  fists  relax  and  the 
stamp  begin  to  fade  that  torture  had  set  upon  his  fea- 
tures. "Are  you  there,  Sarolta?" 

"Shall  I  call  my  Uncle  Sobri  ?" 

"No — don't  call  him  yet.  I  need  nothing  I  know  of, 
for  the  present,  except  to  hear  another  voice.  To  be 
blind,  you  must  know,  Sarolta,  is  [to  be  hideously 
lonely." 

"It  must  be  very  terrible." 

"Thank  you,  Sarolta.  That  sounded  as  though  you 
felt  it." 

"With  the  noble  lord's  leave,  I  am  sorry  for  him." 

"I'm  sure  you  are.  You  have  a  kind  heart,  Sarolta.  I 
could  hear  it  thumping  " 

"I  was  afraid  of  causing  his  excellency  pain." 

"I  felt  none,  Sarolta,  that  was  your  fault.  I  don't 
mean  it  didn't  hurt  like  hell;  but  that  couldn't  be 
helped,  and  a  soldier  must  know  how  to  stand  pain.  It 
isn't  that  I  mind  so  much,  it's  the  knowledge  that  I'd 
be  better  dead." 

"Oh  no,  excellency  !" 

"But  you  don't  know,  Sarolta — nobody  but  a  man 
who  has  lost  his  eyesight  can  know  what  it  means.  And 
that  isn't  the  worst  of  it!  To  find  oneself  all  at  once 
helpless  and  useless  and  in  the  way,  an  object  of 
charity,  is  bad  enough;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  to  feel 
so  damned  sorry  for  oneself.  Only  a  little  while  ago 
a  man,  today  a  child — afraid  of  the  dark!" 

The  girl  could  utter  only  a  faint  protest:  "Excel- 
lency !" 

"To  know  I  must  drag  out  the  rest  of  my  days  a 
burden  and  a  nuisance,  fawning  for  sympathy  on  every 
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stranger,  never  thinking  of  anybody  before  my- 
self !" 

"If  his  excellency  is  going  to  go  on  like  this,"  the 
girl  Sarolta  ventured  to  say  with  a  decision  surely  not 
out  of  character,  who  was  the  niece  of  Sobri — "I  will 
have  to  call  my  uncle." 

"I'll  try  to  be  more  reasonable." 

"Besides,  the  noble  lord  says  what  isn't  true;  only 
this  morning,  when  he  found  out  ...  he  was  thinking 
of  his  friends  before  himself."  ' 

"I  was?  I  don't  remember." 

"The  Princess  Gisella  Illeshazy,  excellency,  and 
somebody  else  .  .  ." 

"My  God,  yes !"  Stephen  cried  in  swift  contrition. 
"You  see  what  being  blind  does,  now — don't  you, 
Sarolta?  I  had  forgotten!" 

She  was  able  to  say  nothing. 

"I  had  known  her  for  years,  ever  since  she  first  came 
to  Hungary,  a  chit  of  a  girl  but  a  sweet  one — even 
before  Prince  Koloman  made  her  his  adopted  daughter. 
We  were  the  greatest  friends.  I  loved  her,"  Stephen 
mourned,  and  unwittingly  brought  one  heart  to  a  full 
stop — "you  know — as  if  she'd  been  my  own  sister.  And 
now.  ...  I  suppose,  Sarolta,  there  isn't  any  doubt? 
— this  isn't  just  gossip  your  uncle  picked  up  some- 
where, about  her  being  dead?" 

"No,  excellency,"  Gisella  lied — and  wished  with  all 
her  soul  it  were  not  a  lie  she  uttered :  "everybody  knows 
what  the  Red  soldiers  did  that  night  at  the  schloss,  how 
they  set  it  afire  and  burned  the  poor  princess  alive. 
Everybody  knows  it,  excellency !" 

"And  I  am  spared,  God  pity  me !  to  lie  here,  unable 
to  take  a  single  step  or  strike  one  blow  to  avenge  her!" 

He  went  a  little  out  of  his  head,  then,  in  hatred  of 
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his  lot,  and  lay  weakly  raving,  cursing  the  fiends  who 
had  made  the  Terror,  calling  on  Heaven  to  blast  them. 
And  Gisella,  a  huddle  of  misery  by  his  side,  wept  si- 
lently into  her  hands. 

Ready  to  die  for  him — and  loved  in  memory  like  his 
"own  sister"! 

His  rage  wore  itself  and  Stephen  out  in  time,  and 
he  rested,  breathing  heavily,  while  the  girl  by  main 
strength  of  will  swallowed  her  sobs  and  pulled  herself 
in  a  measure  together. 

The  day  held  warm  and  windless.  Through  its  silence 
a  thin  drone  bored,  like  the  rumour  of  bees  swarming. 
Gisella  felt  this  more  than  heard  it,  and  too  wretched 
to  care  what  it  might  mean,  went  on  praying  that  Sobri 
might  come  in  soon  and  relieve  her.  But  when  she  looked 
for  the  hillman  again,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He 
might  very  well  have  chosen  this  time  to  go  down  into 
the  valley  for  news  of  Terrorist  activities  since  yester- 
day ;  in  this  event  he  would  hardly  be  back  before  dark. 

"I  say,  Sarolta.  .  .  .  Are  you  there?'* 

"I  am  here,  excellency.'* 

"Then  do  something  for  me,  won't  you,  like  a  good 
girl?"  She  knew  what  he  would  require  of  her  before 
Stephen  gave  it  a  name;  for  both  hands  were  pawing 
at  his  blankets.  "I've  mislaid  something  I  had  when  I 
woke  up  just  now,  that  locket  your  uncle  gave  me  this 
morning." 

"It  is  here,  excellency." 

Gisella  retrieved  the  thing  from  beneath  the  cot,  and 
Stephen  thanked  her  in  a  tone  that  was  but  half  con- 
tented, and  ran  the  broken  chain  through  his  fingers. 

"Wonder  if  you'd  mind  fixing  this  for  me,  with  a  bit 
of  wire  or  something.  I  wouldn't  like  to  lose  it." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  excellency."  She  took  the  trinket 
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and  said,  despising  herself  because  she  couldn't  refrain 
from  saying:  "If  the  noble  lord  will  not  be  angry,  I 
looked  inside  .  .  ." 
"Did  you?" 

"The  lady  is  so  beautiful,  excellency." 

"All  the  world  thinks  as  you  do,  Sarolta." 

"She  is,  perhaps,  your  excellency's  lady?" 

"My  wife?  No,  my  girl;  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  that,  if  you've  lived  all  your  life  in  this  part  of 
Hungary,  so  near  my  own  home.  I  am  not  married;" 

"Somebody  you  love  dearly,  then  ?" 

Stephen  treated  this  as  if  he  hadn't  heard  it.  Con- 
ceivably he  hadn't.  That  attenuated  drone  of  a  few 
moments  since  was  now  a  stentorian  rumble  and  waxing 
in  volume  instant  by  instant. 

"That's  an  airplane,  Sarolta,"  he  cried.  "Have  a 
look  at  it,  won't  you?  Maybe  it's  after  me." 


CHAPTER  IV 

She  was  surprised  to  find  the  sun  so  low,  the  shade  of 
the  woods  so  long  and  deep,  like  a  wash  of  blue  light 
over  the  shelving  shadow.  Another  hour  and  life  would 
go  by  afterglow,  another  and  men  must  look  to  candles : 
in  this,  with  no  air  astir  and  slanted  sunlight  casting 
dense,  edged  shadows,  the  hills  wore  their  immemorial 
repose  as  though  it  were  unreal,  impermanent  as  an 
arrested  gesture,  as  though  some  spell  worn  thin  by 
time  confined  them  in  a  crystal  sphere  apt  at  any  in- 
stant to  be  shattered.  Their  faces  for  the  west  were 
terraces  of  raw  gold  set  with  bosses  of  onyx  and  agate 
and  with  panes  of  uncut  sapphire,  their  caps  were 
wrought  curiously  of  ivory  and  silver,  and  over  their 
eastern  flanks  they  had  drawn  dyed  scarves,  as  yet 
diaphanous,  lavender  and  mauve.  In  the  ravines  twi- 
light was  already  welling,  a  purple  tide,  through  which 
still  pools  like  plaques  of  emerald  shone  and  running 
water  flashed  gleams  of  j  ade.  The  sky  was  a  vault  with- 
out flaw  or  seam  of  translucent  turquoise  bending  a 
rim  of  amethyst  to  the  horizon  that  held  back  the  dark. 

Upon  the  earth  and  above  it  no  thing  moved  but  one 
thing  only. 

The  plane  was  skimming  up  the  valley  when  the  girl 
first  spied  it,  as  yet  a  mile  or  more  away  and  flying 
low  and  slowly,  following  the  contours  of  the  terrain 
as  a  beagle  follows  a  scent,  but  at  the  same  time  lifting 
on  a  long  slant  to  clear  the  rocky  spine  under  which 
Sobri  had  built  his  aerie — its  wings  but  lines  to  her 
deflected  vision,  fine  as  antennae.  Projecting  from  the 
fuselage  like  knobs,  two  heads  were  visible,  showing 
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that  the  plane  carried  either  passenger  or  observer,  in 
most  likelihood  the  latter;  for  this  was  dangerous  fly- 
ing and  could  have  no  object  but  to  enable  the  fliers  to 
search  the  hills. 

And  Sobri  missing,  no  hope  of  help  from  him  .  .  . 

Gisella  shrank  back  from  the  doorsill  lest  her  linen 
garments  attract  attention;  and  remembering  how  her 
first  intimation  of  this  isolate  refuge  had  been  a  curl 
of  smoke  above  the  trees,  she  had  to  fight  an  insane 
impulse  to  throw  water  on  the  fire.  But  to  do  so  would 
only  cause  steam  instead  of  smoke  to  belch  in  clouds 
from  the  chimney;  while  the  thin  fumes  of  a  wood  fire 
might  easily  be  overlooked  by  eyes  that  viewed  the 
forest  from  above. 

The  turn  of  the  next  minute,  moreover,  proved  her 
panic  had  been  wasted.  The  plane  never  passed  over 
the  hut,  though  its  chant  had  become  deafening  before 
the  observer  of  a  sudden  marked  what  he  had  been 
looking  for  and  put  an  arm  out  over  the  coaming  to 
guide  the  pilot.  And  instantly  the  plane,  now  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  up,  sheered  off  toward  the  next 
meadow,  banking  so  acutely  that  the  red  stars  painted 
on  the  undersides  of  its  wings  were  revealed. 

Every  doubt  was  answered  now,  the  purpose  of  this 
flight  as  certain  as  that  the  fliers  were  in  the  Soviet 
service.  The  wreck  had  been  found,  the  news  would  be 
in  Budapest  by  nightfall  and  Red  troops  detailed  to 
watch  every  outlet  from  the  region,  tomorrow  would 
see  the  hills  beaten  like  a  game  preserve  till  the  fugitive 
was  run  to  earth  and  butchered  to  make  a  Soviet 
holiday. 

The  wounded  man  was  calling,  but  Gisella  refused  to 
hear,  nothing  being  surer  than  that  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  just  then  to  answer  with  the  tongue  of  Sarolta. 
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Neither  was  there  anything  to  be  gained  now  by  lurking 
in  concealment.  She  fled  that  querulous,  beloved  voice, 
and  pulled  up,  well  outside  the  hut,  as  the  airplane  was 
about  to  pass  from  sight. 

It  was  broadside  to  her  now  and  dipping  as  if  to  land 
on  the  far  side  of  that  wooded  spur  which  made  the 
meadows  two.  Through  its  thunder,  that  beat  upon  the 
mountainside  and  was  flung  back  in  bellows  as  from  a 
taut  drumhead,  a  rifle  snapped  like  a  blacksnake  whip. 
The  plane  responded  with  the  start  of  a  live  thing 
stung,  sideslipped  till  its  tail  all  but  brushed  the  tree- 
tops,  and  shot  skyward  like  a  flushed  pheasant. 

Unmistakably  that  one  bullet  had  been  as  shrewdly 
aimed  as  timed.  But  nothing  told  Gisella  where  the 
marksman  was  stationed,  though  his  rifle  sped  the  soar- 
ing plane  with  a  full  clip  fired  so  rapidly  that  their 
reports  blended  into  a  ripple  with  much  the  effect  of  a 
terrier  yapping  in  triumph  at  a  routed  hawk.  Gisella 
saw  a  splinter  fly  from  one  of  the  wings  and  heard 
a  great  twang  as  a  wire  of  the  rigging  was  severed. 
Hands  consummately  clever  at  the  controls  straight- 
way corkscrewed  the  plane  to  baffle  the  sniper,  then, 
pursued  by  no  more  bullets,  hurled  it  in  full  flight  down 
the  valley.  And  the  girl,  finding  herself  able  to  breathe 
again,  and  reckoning  the  skirmish  a  victory  complete, 
cast  about  for  Sobri. 

The  hillman  wasn't  ready  to  show  himself,  however; 
and  Stephen  was  more  than  ever  impatient.  And  she 
was  about  to  go  in  and  appease  him  when  the  rifle  spoke 
again  in  a  shrewish  rage  that  transfixed  her.  At  the 
same  time  the  roar  of  the  plane,  that  had  been  so 
rapidly  diminishing,  gained  new  volume  and  woke  fresh 
echoes  from  the  hill. 

She  looked  back  to  see  it  returning  at  terrific  speed, 
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on  a  course  that  promised,  if  maintained,  to  send  it 
crashing  into  the  hut  and,  incidentally,  abolish  Sarolta. 
Comprehension  woke  tardily  to  the  fact  that  its  mark 
was  herself,  her  shape  which  the  dark  background  of 
the  woods  made  conspicuous.  Jets  of  fire  broke  simul- 
taneously through  the  golden  disk  which  was  the 
propeller  spurning  the  sunlight,  the  chatter  of  a  ma- 
chine-gun was  added  to  the  din,  and  bullets  sprayed 
the  meadow  like  water  from  a  hose. 

She  reckoned  herself  a  dead  woman  already.  Yet  the 
machine  gun  had  gibbered  only  a  moment  when  it  was 
silenced,  the  Red  plane  jibbed  and  reared  like  a  horse 
shying  and,  banking  again  so  steeply  that  its  belly  as 
well  as  the  full  spread  of  its  wings  was  visible,  turned 
tail  and  a  second  time  sped  down  the  valley.  As  before, 
the  rifle  spoke  the  last  word;  but  this  time  the  plane 
went  like  a  winged  bird,  widely  yawing,  slipping  and 
pitching. 

Gisella,  rooted  in  her  halt,  watched  its  broken  flight 
in  selfless  fascination,  unmindful  that  she  owed  her 
preservation  to  marksmanship  almost  miraculous,  mind- 
ful only  of  the  fate  that,  out  there,  was  claiming  two 
who  would  have  slain  her  laughing. 

Two  thousand  feet  must  have  been  yawning  beneath 
the  plane  when  it  seemed  to  hesitate,  to  flutter  and 
fumble  in  paralysis.  Then  it  slid  back  upon  its  tail, 
lifting  its  nose  to  the  zenith,  and  went  into  a  slow  spin. 
The  angry  sun  used  its  starred  wings  to  helio  an 
epitaph  in  scarlet  and  dashes.  And  the  rising  sea  of 
twilight  took  and  extinguished  it. 

The  girl  was  racked  by  a  convulsive  sob  of  compas- 
sion and  thanksgiving.  And  Sobri,  at  her  side,  leaning 
at  ease  upon  his  rifle  as  if  he  had  been  there  all  the 
while,  pronounced  in  sombre  braggadocio: 
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"And  a  good  day's  work!  I  shoot  straight.  I  am 
Sobri!" 

When  he  had  eaten  his  supper  Sobri  went  down  into 
the  valley  and  didn't  come  back  till  nearly  midnight, 
when  his  entrance  brought  Gisella  out  of  a  haunted 
doze  she  had  fallen  into,  sitting  by  the  side  of  Stephen, 
who  was  asleep.  The  hillman  kicked  the  embers  on  the 
hearth  into  a  blaze  that  enabled  the  girl  to  examine  a 
souvenir  of  his  excursion,  an  automatic  pistol  of  the 
Honved  type  with  its  composition  grip  charred  and 
broken. 

"That  machine  took  fire,"  Sobri  said,  "when  it  struck 
the  earth.  If  the  Red  dogs  ever  run  across  what's  left 
of  it,  they'll  worry  it  a  long  time  before  they  find  any- 
thing to  tell  them  how  it  all  happened." 

She  breathed:  "Thank  God!" 

"Thank  Him  for  Sobri,"  that  shameless  one  solemnly 
counselled,  "who  didn't  mind  taking  a  long  walk  to 
give  a  little  maid  a  sound  night's  sleep.  No  need  now 
for  you  to  worry:  we  won't  be  crowded  out  of  these 
hills  for  the  next  day  or  two,  if  ever.  By  sunrise  tomor- 
row Sobri  will  be  making  kindling  of  that  wreck  over 
yonder.  That  noble  gentleman  there  will  have  time  to 
mend  before  he  needs  his  legs  to  save  his  neck — trust 
Sobri!" 

And  by  the  next  noon,  when  another  Red  plane  swam 
up  out  of  the  South  to  search  for  its  lost  fellow,  the 
wings  had  been  hacked  off  the  corpse  in  the  adjoining 
meadow  and  hidden  in  the  woods,  and  a  camouflage  of 
boughs  had  been  thrown  over  its  shattered  body.  The 
new  plane  quartered  the  hills  all  afternoon,  in  conse- 
quence, without  sighting  a  trace  of  either  disaster ;  and 
when  it  gave  up,  toward  evening,  and  dropped  down 
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the  horizon,  the  weather  of  the  strange  life  which  those 
three  marooned  on  that  remote  hilltop  led  in  common 
settled  into  an  uneventful  phase  which  held  for  weeks 
unbroken — with  skies,  at  least,  undarkened  by  recur- 
rent portents  of  the  Terror. 

There  were  Red  troops  everywhere,  of  course,  Red 
agents  at  work  in  every  neighbouring  community, 
establishing  local  Directorates  to  keep  the  countryfolk 
well  cowed  and  drumming  up  recruits  for  the  Red 
army ;  and  Sobri  returned  not  often  from  one  of  his 
j  aunts  down  the  valley  without  news  of  another  atrocity 
done  by  the  Friends  of  Lenin  to  glad  the  hearts  of  that 
unholy  brood  which  roosted  still  upon  the  crest  of 
Buda.  The  rewards  stood,  too,  which  had  been  posted 
for  the  capture  of  that  miscreant  Stephen  Zay,  self- 
styled  count  and  notorious  enemy  of  the  proletariat; 
and  the  bills  that  advertised  it  were  renewed  as  often 
as  the  winds  and  rains  or  nameless  friendly  hands 
stripped  them  from  the  open  hoardings.  People's  Com- 
missary Tibor  Szamuelly,  President  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  had  a  memory,  it  appeared,  as 
long  as  his  arm,  and  his  arm  was  as  long  as  the  rails 
his  armoured  train  traversed  as  it  shuttled  Hungary 
from  end  to  end  with  its  crew  of  butchers,  torturers, 
and  hangmen.  But  organized  effort  to  winnow  the  hills 
there  was  none,  so  far  as  Sobri  knew.  And  Sobri  wasn't 
one  to  be  caught  napping.  His  eyes  of  an  old  eagle 
were,  Gisella  noticed,  tireless  to  seek  that  beacon-head 
at  the  foot  of  the  valley  which  would  fly  him  a  warning, 
in  smoke  by  day,  in  flame  by  night,  should  Red  troops 
head  their  way.  Nor  was  there,  she  believed,  much  stir 
of  life  within  the  range  of  his  high  perch  that  escaped 
the  hillman. 

It  was  only  necessary  that  a  human  shape  or  two 
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should  show  afar  in  his  hills — shapes  imperceptible  to 
Gisella  as  a  rule  until  Sobri  pointed  them  out,  and  then 
as  ants  merely,  ants  toiling  in  a  ditch — and  Sobri 
would  be  off  with  his  rifle  and,  as  like  as  not,  absent 
for  hours ;  it  wasn't  his  wont  to  return  till  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  the  complexion  of  their  politics  and 
their  animus,  if  any,  who  had  the  cheek  to  trespass 
where  no  law  ran  that  Sobri  knew  but  Sobri's. 

There  were  times,  indeed,  when  he  would  come  home 
downright  disgruntled  with  the  Reds  for  their  poor 
enterprise. 

"I  do  believe,  Sobri,"  Stephen  one  day  laughed — 
there  were  days,  if  rare  ones,  when  he  felt  well  enough 
to  laugh  a  little — "I  do  believe  you'd  be  glad  of  a 
chance  to  show  the  Bolshies  an  old  hill  devil  thinks 
nothing  of  giving  battle  to  an  army  single-handed." 

"Let  them  come,"  Sobri  growled.  "I  am  an  old  man, 
excellency,  my  days  are  numbered — none  too  many  re- 
main for  me  to  kill  all  the  mongrels  that  want  killing, 
these  times.  Mad  dogs,"  he  morosely  enlarged — "packs 
of  mad  dogs  overrunning  old  Hungary,  foaming  at  the 
mouth  and  snapping  right  and  left  regardless,  killing 
decent  folk  like  rats!  And  all  for  what?  To  make  the 
land  no  fit  place  for  any  but  mad  dogs  to  live  in !" 

"Every  word  you  say  is  Gospel,"  Stephen  concurred. 
"But  there's  some  special  spite  I  think,  at  the  root  of 
this  vindictiveness,  Sobri.  You  who  make  these  hills 
your  home  and  have  little  to  lose  whether  King  or 
Commissary  rules  in  Buda — you  haven't  much  to  fear 
from  the  Reds,  my  man.  And  you've  got  no  living  kin, 
you  tell  me,  they  can  molest — set  aside  Sarolta,  who  is 
safe  enough  under  your  wing  here.  Why,  then,  hate  the 
Reds  as  you  do?" 

"The  swine  rob  every  man's  life  of  its  savour." 
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"Ah !  but  what  have  they  taken  from  yours  ?" 

"Look  you,  excellency,"  the  hillman  grumbled:  "In 
the  old  days,  I  was  a  great  man  in  my  way ;  the  biggest 
frog  in  the  puddle,  you  may  say,  but  to  be  that  is  better 
than  to  be  nobody.  The  countryfolk  looked  up  to  Sobri 
in  those  days  and  were  proud  when  he  took  presents 
from  them,  the  fruits  of  their  fields  and  byres ;  and  the 
villagers  respected  him,  too — when  Sobri  came  down 
from  his  hills  the  townsmen  took  the  gutters  for  him, 
and  pretty  maids  made  their  sweethearts  jealous,'  the 
way  they  looked  at  Sobri.  And  mothers  made  naughty 
ones  good  children,  too,  by  promising  to  send  for  Sobri. 
And  everyone  was  happy  and  everything  pleasant  like 
that,  all  nice  and  friendly — they  were  my  people  and 
I  was  Sobri.  Nowadays  who  cares  a  fig  for  Sobri? 
who  remembers  how  they  used  to  say  he  must  be  in  a 
league  with  Satan?  who  has  time  to  think  of  a  poor 
robber  when  nobody  is  allowed  to  own  anything,  and 
there  is  no  law  to  be  laughed  at  any  more,  and  no  more 
lords  to  keep  the  land  in  order,  but  only  hellhounds 
running  wild  and  killing,  killing,  killing,  and  dirt  like 
this  Bela  Kun  cutting  capers  where  Magyars  used  to 
see  their  King!" 

"Half  a  minute  !"  Stephen  rummaged  less  than  that 
long  in  his  store  of  childhood  memories.  "Why,  of 
course !  You  damned  old  outlaw !  Now  I  remember. 
.  .  .  But  why  didn't  you  say  so  before?" 

"The  noble  lord  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask  me." 

"But  I  supposed  you  were  dead  long  ago  .  .  ." 

"I  went  away,  and  it  noised  about  that  I  was  dead. 
That,"  Sobri  alleged,  "is  why  I  am  alive  today ." 

He  waited  for  encouragement  to  go  on  talking  about 
himself  merely  as  a  matter  of  form. 

"Koloman  Illeshazy,  that  great  prince,"  he  said  in 
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reverence,  "declared  war  on  me.  I  made  the  mistake  of 
waylaying  a  coach  that  was  carrying  guests  of  his  and 
robbing  them.  So  he  vowed  he  would  hang  me.  He  was 
right  in  being  angry,  of  course;  he  was  my  prince  and 
I  had  made  him  look  foolish.  But  I  did  not  want  to  be 
hung,  even  by  Koloman  Illeshazy.  So  we  fought  it  out 
all  one  long  Summer,  all  through  my  hills.  Those  were 
brave  times!  But  what  would  you?  He  was  a  great 
prince  and  I  a  humble  highwayman.  He  made  my  hills 
too  hot  for  me  at  last,  so  I  went  away  to  give  his 
wrath  time  to  cool,  and  stayed  longer  than  I  had 
thought  to.  I  sold  myself  to  France  for  a  soldier  and 
had  my  hell  in  Algiers,  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  When 
my  time  was  up,  they  said  I  was  too  old  for  re-enlist- 
meht;  so  I  came  home  to  Hungary,  to  make  my  peace 
with  Koloman  and  die  here  in  my  hills.  But  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  Koloman  should  die  first.  The  Great 
War  befell,  and  Koloman  raised  his  regiment  and  led 
it  to  the  Russian  Front.  I  fought  under  him  all  through 
that  bad  time  we  had  in  the  Carpathians.  Time  and 
again  we  rubbed  elbows,  he  and  I,  in  the  trenches.  He 
knew  me,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  was  a  great  prince, 
but  more,  he  was  a  great  man.  Some  day,  please  God," 
the  hillman  said,  "the  cur  who  killed  him  and  I  will 
meet.  Then  his  people,  who  are  my  people,  will  talk  a 
while  again  in  wonder  as  in  the  old  days  they  used  to 
talk  of  Sobri." 


CHAPTER  V 

The  days  of  that  lull  were  long  but  full  and  swift  and 
beyond  all  telling  curious,  compact  as  they  were  of 
warring  elements,  peace  and  dread,  faith  and  decep- 
tion, pity  and  gladness,  love  and  rue.  They  were  rife 
with  moments  when  in  spite  of  every  adverse  circum- 
stance Gisella  felt  saturate  to  her  quick  with  happi- 
ness passing  mortal  dreams,  and  moments  of  such  pain 
as  gave  her  to  wonder  whether  it  had  not  been  better 
if  the  chateau  had  been  her  funeral  pyre  indeed. 

She  was  learning  to  live  a  rude  life  that  was  well 
for  her  body,  that  weathered  and  toughened  it  and 
made  it  a  reservoir  of  almost  endless  power  to  resist 
and  endure ;  learning  to  do  without  nearly  every  refine- 
ment that  yesterday  had  seemed  an  essential  to  the 
most  modest  self-respect ;  and  to  perform  tasks  of  the 
humblest  sort,  to  sweep  and  keep  a  hut  of  one  room 
with  a  dirt  floor  habitable,  wait  on  a  blind  man  hand 
and  foot — to  be  in  short  the  peasant  maid  Sarolta  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  herself,  the  secret  Gisella, 
remote,  self-sufficient,  immaculate. 

But  the  least  difficult  of  the  adjustments  which  that 
time  decreed  were  those  that  had  to  do  with  the  flesh 
and  its  strange  environment.  To  steel  her  heart  to  its 
ache  that  never  slept  was  hard;  to  bend  her  pride  and 
supple  it  to  the  humility  which  it  must  wear  or  fail 
Stephen  in  his  need  an  ordeal  that  tasked  the  temper 
of  her  soul. 

To  love  was  sweet,  to  have  the  man  she  loved  all 
hers  to  love  and  cherish  sweeter ;  to  know  he  didn't  love 
her  and  would  never  know  she  loved  him  was  bitter,  to 
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know  he  loved  another,  who  if  they  lived  would  some 
day  take  him  and  never  think  to  thank  her,  was  to 
taste  the  rankest  dregs  of  self-abasement. 

But  Illyria  would  never  know.  Nobody  but  herself 
would  ever  know.  She  could  comfort  herself,  if  coldly, 
at  least  with  that  assurance.  Stephen  believed  Gisella 
dead,  to  him  this  humble  nurse  and  drudge  was  merely 
what  she  must  be  to  him  forever,  old  Sobri's  niece 
Sarolta.  Alone,  Sobri  knew  her  secret;  and  Sobri,  she 
was  sure,  would  never  tell. 

Let  this  time  pass,  then,  as  pass  it  must,  as  all  times 
pass  whether  good  or  ill,  let  it  pass  and  end,  as  it  must 
be  made  to  end,  with  Stephen  snatched  alive  from  the 
very  jaws  of  the  Terror;  and  with  it  Sarolta  would 
pass,  as  a  peasant  girl  could  not  but  pass,  out  of  his 
life  and  be  forgotten.  And  if  ever  it  should  come  to  his 
knowledge,  later,  that  Gisella,  too,  had  somehow 
cheated  Death,  he  would  have  no  conceivable  excuse  for 
identifying  her  with  the  vanished  Sarolta. 

Meekly,  then,  and  quickly  enough,  with  a  thread  of 
coarse  linen  unravelled  from  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  she 
mended  the  chain  and  returned  the  locket  to  Stephen. 
He  thanked  her  graciously,  and  wore  the  token  next 
his  heart  sleeping  and  waking.  At  times  she  would  see 
him  fingering  it  in  a  thoughtful  way,  with  the  grey 
smile  of  a  man  who  looks  back  on  scenes  and  faces  that 
have  faded  and  perished  out  of  his  ken  forever.  But  he 
never  spoke  again  of  the  treasure  that  was  hidden  in 
the  locket.  And  Gisella  could  not  have  mentioned  it 
again  if  she  had  wanted  to,  and  would  not  if  she  could 
have  brought  herself  to.  She  wanted  nothing  so  much 
as  never  to  think  of  the  thing  again;  with  the  human 
upshot  that  she  never  quite  forgot  it.  While  Stephen 
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needed  nothing  so  much  just  then  as  never  to  be  in  any- 
way distressed  or  agitated. 

For  all  of  Sobri's  simples,  Stephen's  convalescence 
was  a  tedious  affair.  The  hole  in  the  side  of  his  head 
was  mending  rapidly  enough,  seeing  how  wide  it  was, 
how  deep,  how  near  it  had  come  to  being  the  death  of 
him;  though  it  was  long  before  the  bandage  could 
safely  be  discarded.  But  day  followed  day  and  never 
one  brought  back  the  faintest  glimmer  of  his  lost  vision, 
till  even  Gisella  put  away  and  out  of  mind  the  hope 
she  had  clung  to  so  long  and  fondly,  that  his  blindness 
was  but  a  temporary  affliction,  the  result  of  the  fright- 
ful shock  his  nervous  organization  had  sustained,  and 
in  time  would  wear  away. 

And  the  rebuilding  of  his  health  in  general  went  so 
slowly,  often  for  days  on  end  imperceptibly,  that  she 
came  to  fear  lest  he  had  suffered  as  another  conse- 
quence of  his  crash  some  profound  systemic  derange- 
ment. For  one  thing  he  was  subject  to  recurrent,  ex- 
cruciating headaches,  when  he  would  sit  for  hours  with 
eyes  screwed  shut  and  lips  tightened  to  a  hard  white 
sign  and  sweat  dripping  from  his  cheeks,  while  the 
agony  shook  him  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  He  would 
have  none  of  the  opium  which  Sobri  made  a  special 
journey  of  many  miles  to  find  him.  And  the  seizures 
would  squeeze  all  his  strength  out  of  the  man  like  water 
from  a  sponge  and  leave  him  fit  for  nothing — little 
better,  in  short,  than  the  invalid  he  had  been  at  the 
outset  of  his  convalescence.  And  the  long,  slow  process 
of  reconstruction  would  have  to  be  begun  all  over  again. 

For  another  thing,  the  loss  of  his  sight  seemed  to 
have  undermined  his  morale  and  left  him  with  slight 
will  to  live.  He  never,  after  that  first  passion  of  mutiny 
against  his  lot,  repeated  his  protestation  that  he  were 
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"better  dead."  But  Gisella  could  see  him  thinking  it. 
Melancholia  preyed  on  him,  and  he  experienced  daily 
spells  of  despair  as  stark  as  the  night  which  had 
blacked  out  life  for  him. 

It  would  have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise, 
for  he  was  given  nothing  to  busy  his  mind  with  to  the 
exclusion  of  repining.  The  Sarolta  whose  simple  if  fic- 
titious history  was  related  to  him  piecemeal,  as  occasion 
or  enquiry  of  his  required,  was  supposed  to  have  had 
some  rudimentary  schooling;  but  there  wasn't  a  book 
in  Sobri's  house  for  her  to  read  aloud  to  Stephen ;  and 
the  hillman  obstinately  refused  to  bring  home  even  a 
newspaper  from  his  visits  to  the  nearer  village.  Every- 
body knew  he  couldn't  read,  he  wasn't  going  to  give 
anybody  any  reason  to  be  amazed  by  trying  to  beg,  buy 
or  borrow  anything  printed. 

Neither  had  the  minds  of  a  peasant  maid  and  an 
aristocrat  any  common  ground  to  meet  on;  and  Gisella 
was  at  pains  to  see  that  Stephen  discovered  or  in- 
vented none.  Their  communications  had  therefore  to 
do  mostly  with  the  elementary  circumstances  of  their 
life  together.  When  these  had  been  discussed,  conversa- 
tion between  them  as  a  rule  would  languish.  And  though 
it  amused  the  invalid  now  and  again  to  chaff  Sobri  and 
listen  to  the  old  man's  boasting,  Sobri  was  away  for 
the  best  part  of  every  day,  of  every  night,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  prowling  his  rounds  of  a  good  watch- 
man. Stephen  was  thus  left  with  far  too  much  time  to 
give  to  brooding,  the  worst  of  bad  medicine  even  for 
a  man  in  a  fair  way  of  health. 

With  his  what  it  was  for  so  many  weeks,  so  dismally 
far  from  being  fair,  it  had  been  little  less  than  mur- 
derous to  move  the  man  under  any  but  the  easiest  con- 
ditions of  travel,  and  even  had  any  promising  avenue 
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of  escape  to  the  nearest  frontier  been  open.  And  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  offered — Sobri's  reports  from  day  to 
day  discouraged  the  very  thought  of  attempting  to  find 
one.  Then,  too,  aside  from  a  handful  of  bank  notes 
already  at  an  advanced  stage  of  depreciation  and  los- 
ing value  every  minute  the  printing  presses  in  Vienna 
and  Budapest  kept  running,  Stephen  was  as  penniless 
as  Gisella;  and  Sobri  flatly  declined  to  take  an  order 
for  money  to  the  chamberlain  in  charge  of  the  Zay 
estate,  a  man  in  whose  loyalty  Stephen  had  every  con- 
fidence. He  would  only  find,  the  hillman  insisted,  it  was 
true  as  rumour  had  it,  that  the  Soviet  government  had 
seized  the  Zay  lands,  executed  all  whose  fidelity  to 
Stephen  was  unquestionable,  and  sent  the  rest  of  his 
people  packing.  The  journey,  moreover,  made  afoot  as 
he  would  have  to  make  it,  would  keep  him  away  from 
the  hut  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  so  long  a 
lapse  of  time,  anything  might  happen  to  those  whom 
he  must  leave  defenceless. 

"Have  patience,  excellency he  was  stubborn  to 
reiterate.  "A  way  will  be  found  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
Meantime,  remember  in  whose  care  you  are;  put  your 
mind  at  ease  and  go  on  getting  well.  You  have  nothing 
to  fear.  I  am  Sobri !" 

Waiting  in  the  doldrums  for  the  wind  to  make  was 
none  the  less  an  irksome  occupation,  and  hoping  that 
it  might  be  a  favouring  wind  when  it  did  blow  up  a  thin 
tonic  for  faint  hearts. 

That  Spring  matured  in  lavish  beauty  and  lan- 
guished into  the  arms  of  Summer.  The  ice  caps  melted 
from  the  peaks,  the  ridges  doffed  their  snowy  mantles, 
the  hill  streams  shrank  back  into  their  channels;  but 
warm  rains  were  not  rare — grasses  grew  lush  in  the 
upland  meadows,  and  vegetation  choked  the  ravines 
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like  jungles.  Gisella  accustomed  herself  to  go  barefoot 
as  one  of  Sarolta's  condition  should;  but  Sobri,  after 
thoughtfully  contemplating  her  insteps  one  day,  disap- 
peared for  a  time  and  returned  with  a  gift  of  coarse 
white  cotton  stockings  and  ungainly  stout  shoes,  which 
he  tendered  in  silence,  leaving  Gisella  to  draw  her  own 
conclusion.  She  supposed  he  was  right,  and  uncom- 
plainingly broke  her  feet  in  to  these  mean  but  seemly 
disguises.  It  was  as  well  that  she  did,  for  the  footgear 
in  which  she  had  escaped  from  the  chateau  had  long 
since  gone  the  way  of  all  frail  leather,  and  the  road  she 
was  presently  to  go  would  have  cut  unprotected  flesh 
to  tatters. 

About  this  time  she  became  acutely  aware  of  a  fresh 
complication  which  had,  not  perhaps  without  warning, 
come  into  the  problem  of  her  relations  with  Stephen. 

He  was  finding  out  at  last  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Sarolta,  finding  out  for  himself  what  the  girl  had  been 
forecautioned  of  by  signs  innumerable  which  she, 
floundering  in  the  ever  more  intricate  snarl  of  her 
perplexities,  incredulously  at  first,  then  wilfully,  then 
in  sheer  desperation  had  refused  to  recognize. 

She  made  one  last,  most  valiant  attempt  to  compose 
a  cold  mind  and  persuade  herself  she  had  been  misled — 
and  failed. 

The  blind  man  had  turned  at  last  the  corner  he  had 
taken  so  long  to  come  to  and  was  now  definitely  on  the 
road  to  complete  recovery  of  all  he  had  lost  but  the 
one  thing  whose  loss  was  irreparable.  And  with  the 
improvement,  ever  more  rapid  now,  in  his  general 
health,  with  even  those  calamitous  headaches  growing 
rarer,  he  found  himself  with  less  excuse  for  selfish  pre- 
occupation, more  time  to  devote  to  repairing  his  broken 
contacts.  The  world  he  was  groping  back  to  had  a  total 
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population  of  only  two  souls  more  than  his  own.  So  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  think  more  and  more  of  the 
one  to  whose  solicitude  he  owed  all  that  made  life  sup- 
portable, the  peasant  maid  who  dressed  his  wound  with 
such  careful  hands,  fed  him  the  food  she  first  cooked 
for  him,  lent  a  shoulder  to  guide  his  footsteps  in  and 
out  of  the  hut,  made  his  bed  for  him  and  led  him  to  it, 
even  watched  over  him  while  he  slept — and  never 
spoke  of  herself  as  one  who  walked  by  any  right  the 
altitudes  he  had  been  born  to  grace. 

He  wouldn't  have  been  the  man  Gisella  loved  if  it 
hadn't  become  manifest  to  Stephen  in  time  that  only 
love  of  a  nature  his  life  had  never  known  could  give 
so  freely  and  endure  to  continue  giving  with  no  return 
in  kind. 

Yet  he  might  requite  this  selfless  devotion  only  at 
such  cost  to  the  girl  that  the  most  generous,  the  most 
grateful,  the  sole  kind  gesture  he  could  make  would  be 
to  let  her  love  go  unacquitted.  She  was  a  peasant. 

He  did  his  best  to  make  no  sign  that  would  betray 
his  knowledge  of  her  heart;  but  there  was  a  dream  in 
the  eyes  that  couldn't  see,  when  he  sat  listening  to  the 
quiet  stir  her  household  tasks  made  in  and  about  the 
hut,  a  tone  in  his  voice  when  they  talked  together,  she 
could  no  more  be  insensitive  to  than  she  could  ignore 
the  goodness  of  God's  sunlight. 

She  crushed  to  her  bosom  the  beauty  of  this  strange 
j  oy  and  shivered  in  ecstasy  when  she  knew  its  laceration. 

She  had  won  his  love  at  last;  and  he  didn't  love  her 
— he  loved  Sarolta. 

And  he  would  never  know.  Sarolta  had  been  born  to 
live  her  little  hour  with  its  knell  already  tolling.  She 
had  been  created  out  of  nothing  for  one  end  only  and, 
presently,  having  accomplished  it,  would  return  to  the 
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nothingness  of  her  nativity  and  be  of  no  more  moment 
in  Stephen's  life  than  the  figment  of  a  fading  dream, 
remembered  for  a  time  in  wistfulness  but  swiftly 
forgotten. 

And  yet,  to  be  Sarolta  while  she  lived  out  her  passing 
hour  was  sweet. 

June  came  and  went,  July  by  turns  wrapped  the 
hills  in  extreme  heat  and  scoured  them  with  terrific 
rainfalls.  There  was  seldom  a  night  when  lightning  was 
not  at  play  somewhere  within  the  wide  horizons  their 
meadow  overlooked ;  and  oftentimes  Sobri  and  Stephen, 
attentive  to  the  shaken  air,  would  amiably  fall  out 
about  it,  one  insisting  it  was  the  grumble  of  guns  afar 
in  action,  the  other  that  it  was  the  thunder  of  the 
affronted  heavens  that  bowed  over  Soviet  Hungary. 

In  support  of  the  first  contention,  this  much  was 
certain,  a  war  of  sorts  was  towards.  Down  there  on 
the  Great  Plain  a  rabble  that  styled  itself  the  Red 
Army  was  making  a  show  of  holding  the  Tisza  against 
the  Rumanians  who  had  occupied  Transylvania  and 
were  now — forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Entente  under 
penalty  of  being  smacked  and  sent  home — proposing 
to  take  over  the  rest  of  Red  Hungary  and  police  it  in 
the  name  of  common  humanity  and  the  interests  of  the 
Rumanian  instinct  for  loot.  It  is  to  this  day  difficult  to 
determine  which  side  was  the  more  frightened:  Bela 
Kun  made  such  gaudy  claims  for  the  will-to-victory 
that  animated  the  Red  soldier — the  Rumanians  couldn't 
tell,  there  might  be  something  in  it.  The  Red  Army,  on 
its  part,  knew  it  was  undisciplined,  demoralized,  ill- 
armed,  unpaid,  and  led  by  one  whose  military  lore  had 
all  been  picked  up  while  tinkering  broken  typewriters 
for  the  War  Office.  But  every  so  often  it  would  occur 
to  one  side  or  the  other  that  it  would  be  a  brilliant  idea 
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to  stage  a  warlike  gesture;  and  then  there  would  be 
fireworks  and  a  satisfying  big  noise  until  somebody  took 
the  hubbub  seriously  enough  to  execute  a  "strategic 
retreat."  And  so  far  as  Bela  Kun  was  concerned,  the 
business  didn't  cost  too  much  and  served  a  good  pur- 
pose, staving  off  a  little  longer  the  end  of  the  orgies  of 
blood  and  plunder  which  repaid  the  Dictatorship  so 
handsomely  for  the  pains  it  was  taking  to  serve  the 
blessed  Proletariat.  These,  as  the  debacle  became  more 
unmistakably  imminent,  grew  more  and  more  ghastly 
and  ever  more  remunerative.  An  incalculable  treasure 
was  shipped  out  of  Hungary  by  the  heads  of  the  Soviet 
State  in  its  last  days  of  life ;  the  sadist  Szamuelly  had 
taken  to  living  abroad  in  his  armoured  train  and  hold- 
ing nocturnal  sittings  of  his  tribunal  for  the  fuller 
satisfaction  of  his  mankilling  mania:  the  mailed  fist  of 
Soviet  rule  lashed  right  and  left  without  rest  or  ruth 
till  the  ultimate  minute,  and  for  the  terrorized  people 
the  skies  held  no  star  of  hope. 

For  those  three  so  far  lost  in  the  hills  the  sky  held, 
instead,  on  one  still  hot  nightfall  late  in  July,  a  red 
blaze  on  the  beacon  head  in  the  South. 

Sobri  had  been  away  since  noon,  pending  his  return 
Gisella  had  no  one  to  look  to  for  comfort  or  counsel, 
nothing  could  be  done  that  she  could  not  do  undirected 
and  unaided — and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  in- 
forming Stephen.  She  set  about  her  simple  preparations 
accordingly  in  silence.  The  blind  man,  when  he  put  a 
question  or  two  cued  by  intuition,  was  answered  with 
quiet  equivocations.  He  perceived  this,  but  perceived 
as  well  that  it  were  useless  to  press  the  girl  for  what 
she  did  not  wish  to  tell  him.  It  was  midnight  before 
his  curiosity  was  satisfied. 

The  hillman,  tramping  heavily  into  the  hut,  found 
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Gisella  up  at  that  hour  and  ready  for  whatever  move 
he  might  think  wisest.  He  approved  this  with  a  grim 
nod,  and  threw  upon  the  table  an  armful  of  assorted 
gear,  in  which  two  automatic  pistols  and  two  belts  of 
ammunition  were  most  conspicuous. 

The  clatter  brought  Stephen  on  his  cot  up  sitting. 

"That  you,  at  last,  Sobri?  I  say!  what's  all  the 
row  about  ?" 

"The  time  has  come,  excellency,  for  us  to  start  on 
our  travels.  These  hills  are  threatened  with  a  plague 
of  vermin.  I  met  two,  this  evening,  on  their  way  here 
to  pay  us  a  surprise  visit,  two  of  Szamuelly's  crew  who 
had  come  to  find  out  if  it  was  true,  the  word  that's 
going  round  at  last  that  Sobri  has  a  blind  lord  for  his 
guest.  God  alone  knows  who  the  rat  was  that  spied  on 
us  and  spread  the  gossip.  ...  So  I  killed  those  two 
and  took  their  arms.  Let  us  waste  no  time,  excellency, 
the  farther  we  are  on  our  road  by  daybreak,  the  fatter 
our  chances  .  . 


CHAPTER  VI 

Their  hegira  began  in  the  hour  that  ordered  it  and 
had  for  its  fond  objective  the  Ipoly  in  the  West,  pro- 
visional boundary  of  new-laid  Czecho-Slovakia,  across 
which  Czech  and  Soviet  soldiers  had  for  months  been 
swapping  fitful  incivilities:  it  became  before  dawn  a 
cross-country  dance  with  Death  that  knew  few  rests 
until  the  third  night  following;  it  found  its  end,  with 
the  Terror  riding  hard  on  the  fugitives'  heels,  where 
Tarkan,  like  the  petrified  club-foot  of  a  colossus,  blocks 
the  mouth  of  the  Beg  valley,  as  far  to  the  east  of  the 
Ipoly  as  ever,  but  as  far  to  the  south  of  its  starting 
point. 

In  the  small  of  that  dense  night  Sobri  led  his  dog- 
weary  charges  through  a  shallow  ford  of  the  Beg,  that 
cuts  like  a  silver  scimitar  round  the  base  of  Tarkan, 
then  up  and  up,  by  stages  in  no  sense  easy  but  con- 
siderately brief  and  slow,  the  steep  way  that  was  carved 
ten  centuries  ago  in  the  face  of  the  rock  by  those  early 
Illeshazys  who  made  it  a  fortress  to  command  the  plains 
which  the  Turk  must  cross  on  his  forays. 

Stealthy  reconnaissance  proved  the  ruin  at  the  top 
what  they  had  hoped  to  find  it,  the  haunt  of  nothing 
human.  In  the  old  days  a  show  for  tourists,  it  had  since 
the  War  been  abandoned  to  the  owl,  the  bat,  the  lizard. 
Rooms  there  were,  as  Gisella  well  remembered,  with 
walls  and  ceilings  still  proof  against  the  weather;  but 
they  dared  not  make  the  least  light  to  inspect  them  by. 
There  was  an  army  in  being  on  the  plain  below,  between 
Tarkan  and  the  Tisza,  with  reinforcements,  it  was  said, 
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moving  to  join  it  for  one  grand  spectacular  offensive 
against  the  Rumanians  which  Bela  Kun  had  ordered. 

The  night  that  masked  the  southeast  was  shot  every- 
where with  fire  and  loud  with  the  ceaseless  wrangling 
of  heavy  metal.  A  light  shown  in  the  ruins  of  Tarkan 
might  be  read  as  an  attempt  to  signal  information  to 
the  foe  across  the  Tisza ;  it  might,  worse  yet,  and  it 
probably  would,  be  the  means  of  leading  to  them  di- 
rectly the  bloodhounds  of  the  Terror,  for  whom  the 
final  effort  to  win  this  refuge  had  left  a  trail  too  broad 
as  it  was,  too  well  marked  for  hope  that  they  might 
overpass  it. 

The  summer  heat  was  so  severe,  however,  that  it 
would  be  not  only  possible  but  more  comfortable  to 
sleep  without  bedding  beneath  the  sky.  And  when  Sobri 
had  found  an  angle  of  two  crumbling  walls  where  the 
ground  was  clear  and  had  thrown  his  pack  down  there 
to  serve  Stephen  for  a  pillow,  the  blind  man,  spent  be- 
yond speech,  passed  instantly  into  a  sleep  like  coma. 
Gisella  had  to  do  with  her  arm  for  a  pillow,  but  was 
so  grateful  for  rest  of  any  sort  that  she  could  not 
murmur.  Too  tired  to  sleep,  her  flesh  all  a-throb  with 
fatigue,  she  stretched  out  like  a  dog  at  Stephen's  feet, 
and  lay  with  half-closed  eyes  observing  Sobri.  The  hill- 
man,  grumpily  scorning  the  suggestion  that  he  needed 
sleep  as  much  as  she  did,  had  planted  himself  on  a 
block  of  stone,  with  a  wall  at  his  back,  his  rifle  athwart 
his  knees,  where  he  commanded  the  last  winding  of  the 
path  up  the  cliff.  He  was  so  still  he  might  have  been 
asleep  like  Stephen;  but  the  head  never  drooped  that 
made  a  black  stencil  on  the  dull  sky  with  its  few  faint 
stars,  and  the  dim  stain  from  the  bowl  of  his  china  pipe 
intermittently  ruddled  his  moustache  and  beetling  eye- 
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brows  and  struck  sparks  from  the  keen  old  eyes 
between. 

She  perceived  he  might  be  trusted  not  to  nod,  and 
presently  no  longer  saw  him.  Before  her  dreaming 
vision  broken  memories  formed  and  faded,  fragmentary 
pictures  of  their  epic  flight:  the  campfire  of  the  out- 
post in  the  neck  of  the  lower  valley  painting  gleams 
red  as  blood  on  leather  coats,  past  which  they  had  been 
constrained  to  creep  on  hands  and  knees ;  a  monoplane 
with  Red-starred  wings  passing  overhead  in  a  sky  of 
brass  as  they  crouched  low  for  shelter,  half-smothered 
by  the  heat  of  a  patch  of  scrub  on  a  hillside ;  a  motor 
car,  sleek  and  powerful  as  a  panther,  at  pause  before 
a  humble  farmstead,  a  Terrorist  driving,  with  two  of 
his  kind  as  bodyguard  for  Ludwig  Beleznay  on  the 
back  seat,  who  was  interrogating  an  apparently  half- 
witted farmer  for  news  of  the  fugitives,  while  these 
looked  down  from  the  hole  under  the  eaves  where  he 
had  hidden  them;  Sobri  in  Homeric  combat  with  three 
Friends  of  Lenin  who  had  stumbled  upon  them  as  they 
skulked  through  the  streets  of  a  sleeping  town  .  .  . 

To  these  one  memory  succeeded  more  auditive  than 
visual,  more  cardiac  than  either,  of  a  moment  hardly 
an  hour  old,  when  Sobri  had  left  her  with  Stephen  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  below  while  he  cast  right  and 
left  for  the  ford:  Stephen  letting  his  fingers  slip  down 
from  her  guiding  shoulder,  down  her  arm  to  her  hand, 
and  saying :  "Tarkan  ?  Why,  I  know  the  place  well !  I 
visited  it  more  than  once  as  a  boy.  Koloman  Hleshazy 
used  to  bring  me  here  with  his  daughter,  that  poor 
young  princess  who  was  burned  to  death — remember 
telling  me,  Sarolta?  I  wonder  what  she'd  think  if  she 
could  know  I  was  coming  back  tonight  to  Tarkan,  for 
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the  last  night  I'll  ever  have  on  earth,  perhaps — coming 
back  to  Tarkan  with  you,  Sarolta !" 

The  peasant  girl  his  listener  couldn't  know,  of  course, 
he  was  confessing  the  discovery  he  had  been  led  to 
make  by  Gisella,  in  her  artlessness,  of  that  time,  and 
had  made  to  his  unhappiness,  that  she  had  loved  him. 

But  not  even  the  humblest  daughter  of  the  peasantry 
could  have  mis-read  the  significance  of  those  two  added 
words : 

"With  you!" 

She  was  abruptly  on  her  feet,  all  a-quake  to  the 
Trump  of  Doom  .  .  . 

It  was  broad  day  already,  the  sun  so  high  that  the 
wall,  in  another  hour,  would  cast  no  more  shadow  for 
Stephen  to  rest  in.  He,  by  the  grace  of  God,  still 
soundly  slept.  Sobri  was  posed  alertly  between  the 
great  posts  of  the  gateway,  the  dusty  blue  of  a  hot 
morning  sky  his  background,  his  head  high,  hooded 
gaze  deflected  to  the  path  up  the  cliff,  a  fine  fume  of 
gas  trickling  from  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  he  had  just 
dropped  from  his  shoulder. 

She  didn't  know,  till  she  saw  him  look  round  in 
response,  that  she  had  screamed  to  him.  But  as  his  eyes 
found  hers,  she  saw  them  lively  with  amusement;  and 
a  nod  invited  her  to  join  him. 

The  shelf-like  path,  at  first  glance  untenanted,  fell 
at  a  steep  angle  to  a  point  where  it  seemed  to  lip 
emptiness  only,  the  point  where  it  made  its  first  abrupt 
turn  round  the  block  of  sandstone  and  blue  marble 
which  is  Tarkan.  Between  that  lip  and  the  foothills  a 
mile  away  there  was  nothing;  from  it  to  the  bed  of  the 
Beg,  she  knew,  the  sheer  drop  was  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand feet. 
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Then  she  marked  a  black  object  in  the  path,  ten 
feet  or  so  above  the  turn.  A  narrower  look  identified  it 
as  the  leather  cap  of  a  Friend  of  Lenin.  Sobri  touched 
her  shoulder  and  pointed. 

In  a  shallow  concavity  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  about 
opposite  the  cap,  a  man  was  flattened.  The  fingers  of 
one  outstretched  hand,  palm  to  the  rock,  projected 
over  the  nearer  rib  of  the  niche,  the  skirt  of  a  leather 
coat  stuck  out,  as  well;  and  while  Gisella  stood  look- 
ing, the  peak  of  a  cap  was  cautiously  shown,  and'  one 
eye  beneath  it  stared  up  at  her  with  the  cold  unwink- 
ing malice  of  a  snake's.  Then  the  blued-steel  nose  of  a 
pistol  edged  into  view  at  the  approximate  height  of  the 
Terrorist's  waist.  Sobri  fired  from  the  hip,  a  sliver  of 
limestone  flew  off  where  the  fingers  had  been,  a  scream 
of  pain  and  rage  hailed  this  proof  of  good  marksman- 
ship, and  the  man  reeled  into  full  view,  with  his  left 
hand  to  his  mouth,  his  right  swinging  up  the  pistol. 
This,  however,  he  never  discharged — a  second  bullet 
lifted  him  bodily  off  the  path.  He  oddly  seemed  to  hang 
a  quite  appreciable  instant  motionless  in  space  and 
then,  wearing  an  expression  of  intense  surprise,  to 
be  plucked  rather  than  to  drop  from  sight. 

"There  were  two,"  unaffected  pride  proclaimed. 
"Now  there  are  none.  I  am  Sobri!" 

She  answered  in  some  flattering  sense  that  pleased 
the  old  man.  As  for  being  moved  by  pity  for  the  vic- 
tims, she  simply  wasn't.  She  had  seen  too  much  of 
Death  under  the  Terror  to  be  moved  in  any  way,  except 
in  the  way  of  gratification,  by  the  taking  off  of  a  brace 
of  its  bravos. 

Besides,  this  meant  only  one  thing:  All  their  pains 
and  heartache,  all  their  desperate  struggle  against  the 
doom  decreed  for  them  by  the  Soviet  State,  had  gone 
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for  nothing :  they  were  in  a  trap,  they  had  walked  into 
it  of  their  own  accord — with  the  enemy  holding  the  foot 
of  that  winding  path,  there  could  be  no  escape  from 
Tarkan. 

Not  for  herself,  not  for  Sobri  .  .  .  not  for 
Stephen  .  .  . 

The  girl  in  her  soiled  and  tattered  peasant  garb, 
with  hair  unkempt  and  dust  thickly  coating  her  tanned 
features,  turned  undefeated  eyes  to  the  road-worn 
bandit  whose  whim  it  had  been  to  befriend  her  for  the 
sake  of  her  dead  father  by  adoption. 

"There  are  more  down  there,  of  course  ?" 

"They  came  half  an  hour  ago,  Sarolta,  in  three 
motors." 

"Why  didn't  you  wake  me?" 

"You  were  sleeping  so  sweetly,  and  needed  sleep  so 
much,  child  .  .  ." 

"But  you,  Sobri — you  haven't  had  a  wink  !" 

The  old  man  chuckled  deep  in  his  throat.  "I'm  used 
to  that.  I  learned  to  do  without  sleep  at  need  in  the 
old  days  when  Koloman  Illeshazy  was  hunting  me  to 
hang  me." 

"But  you  must  " 

"Later — after  Sobri  has  shown  those  mongrels  down 
there  they  can  never  take  Tarkan  while  he  holds  it." 
"How  long  can  we  ?" 

"As  long  as  our  ammunition  holds — and  we  can  do 
without  food.  We  have  enough  of  both  for  this  one 
day.  Tomorrow  .  .  ."  Sobri  thoughtfully  toed  a  clump 
of  mignonette.  "A  man  can't  fight  on  a  diet  of  flowers." 

He  looked  up  and,  thoughtfully,  away  across  the 
plain.  "They're  going  it  out  there  as  if  they  meant  it !" 
And  Gisella  became  aware  that  the  growl  of  artillery 
along  the  Tisza  had  swelled  into  deep-chested  baying 
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broken  by  thunderous  shocks  which  recurred  as  punc- 
tually as  though  timed  by  a  metronome.  "But  that 
won't  last  long.  Those  Reds" — he  spat — "they  haven't 
got  the  guts." 

Stephen  behind  the  wall  came  awake  and  called 
Sarolta.  The  girl  ran  to  answer,  and  with  a  cry  of 
compassion  knelt  by  his  side.  He  was  sitting  up,  shoul- 
ders to  the  wall,  clasping  his  head  with  both  hands, 
his  wasted  face,  livid  beneath  its  sunstain,  knotted 
with  pain.  The  last  few  days  had  worn  out  his  resist- 
ance and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  one  of  his  headaches. 

The  only  serious  attempt  to  carry  the  rock  by  storm 
was  made  about  noon.  Sobri,  peering  from  time  to  time 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff — but  always  from  a 
new  spot,  lest  some  sniper  below  be  on  the  alert  for 
his  head — was  prepared  for  it  and,  from  behind  a  bar- 
ricade he  had  built  of  blue-marble  fragments,  stopped 
the  rush  up  the  path  with  a  dozen  shots  or  so.  Four 
out  of  the  twelve  Terrorists  involved  got  off  with  their 
lives. 

The  hillman  reconnoitered  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  be  safe,  strolled  down  to  boot  the  dead  over 
into  the  Beg,  and  called  Gisella  to  stand  a  watch  with 
an  automatic  pistol. 

"They  won't  try  that  again  in  a  hurry,"  he  prom- 
ised. "They'll  wait  till  dark,  at  least,  and  try  to  steal 
up  on  us  under  cover  of  this  storm."  The  south  wind 
of  the  morning  had  fallen  and  left  the  day  sultry,  the 
sky  in  the  west  was  piling  up  thunderheads.  "Only 
keep  your  eyes  open,  and  shoot  if  you  see  any  need  to. 
Don't  stop  to  call  me — shoot." 

He  napped  most  of  the  afternoon  in  a  room  which 
Gisella  had  made  passably  habitable  for  Stephen.  Care- 
takers of  the  ruin  in  its  time  as  a  show  place  had  left 
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odds  of  furniture  about,  a  table,  two  or  three  stools, 
a  decrepit  cot-bed  with  a  mattress  which  even  the  rats 
had  found  inedible.  The  walls  had  been  at  one  time 
half-panelled,  though  most  of  this  wood-work  had 
rotted  away,  and  the  windows  were  empty;  but  the 
flooring  was  sound  and  the  door  still  swung  on  its  rusty 
hinges.  Here  on  the  floor  the  hillman  curled  up,  rousing 
now  and  again  to  wait  on  Stephen,  whose  spasms 
of  suffering,  as  the  day  grew  old,  became  sensibly  less 
atrocious  and  frequent.  And  twice  Sobri  relieved  Gisella 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  that  she  might  go  in  and  sit  by 
the  invalid.  That  was  an  understanding  old  bandit: 
Stephen  was  grateful,  and  Gisella  reckoned  the  dull 
hours  of  sentry-go  less  irksome. 

Out  there  by  the  broken  gateway  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  very  still  with  her  pistol  in  the  pour  of 
the  sun,  gaze  steadfast  to  some  sixty  feet  of  path  on 
which  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  bloodstains.  In 
the  firmament  beyond  the  storm  to  come  thickened 
till  the  clouds  had  no  more  definition,  but  blended  into 
an  opaque  and  jointless  wall  of  slate  without  form  or 
depth.  Behind  this  the  sun  dipped  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  left  a  world  overcast  with  premature  and  eerie 
twilight  through  which  sheet-lightning  played  steadily, 
though  there  was  no  thunder — or  Gisella  couldn't  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  tumult  of  a  million  tongues  that 
howled  and  bayed  in  hate  along  the  Tisza.  How  the 
day  was  going  in  that  quarter  nothing  aided  the  girl 
to  guess.  The  heat  had  hung  over  the  plain  a  haze  so 
dense  that  even  the  bright  metallic  ribbon  of  the  Beg, 
meandering  toward  the  Tisza,  tarnished  and  lost  itself 
within  a  mile  of  the  rock  of  Tarkan.  Occasionally  a 
troop  train  would  crawl  like  a  jointed  worm  out  of  the 
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mirk  in  the  west,  hunch  listlessly  round  a  long  bend, 
and  glide  on  into  the  pall  as  into  a  tunnel. 

Singularly,  she  was  at  no  time  drowsy.  In  that  un- 
natural gloaming  the  flowers  that  grew  wild  on  Tarkan, 
larkspur,  anemone,  mignonette,  with  the  hundred 
others  that  had  found  foothold  in  its  shoals  of  mould, 
burned  with  an  uncanny  brilliance,  as  though  concen- 
trating all  their  expectation  of  life  into  these  few  last 
hours  before  the  storm  could  beat  them  down  and 
break  and  destroy  them.  She  wondered  if  it  were  per- 
haps so  with  herself,  if  in  this  shadow  of  premonition, 
that  her  last  dawn  would  be  tomorrow's,  life  were  burn- 
ing in  her  with  an  intenser  flame  that  it  might  not 
meet  untimely  annihilation  with  its  riches  all  unspent. 
In  spite  of  the  tests  to  which  her  flesh  had  been  sub- 
jected in  these  last  days,  she  was  conscious  of  no 
special  fatigue,  but  rather  of  something  electrical  in 
the  surge  of  her  vitality.  Neither  was  she  despondent 
in  this  despair,  but  more  rebellious.  She  was  young  to 
die,  who  loved  and  was  beloved  by  the  one  whom  she 
had  chosen  and  doomed  to  lie  loveless. 

Against  the  screen  of  inky  rack  that  closed  the 
distance  beyond  the  path  to  which  her  brooding  atten- 
tion was  so  constant  something  white  made  a  sudden 
flutter.  It  might  have  been  a  bird  winging  over  from 
the  foothills,  but  wasn't — it  was  a  handkerchief  knotted 
to  the  end  of  a  stick  and  projected  into  her  line  of 
vision  from  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  cliff. 

She  sprang  up,  screaming  for  Sobri  and  poising  her 
pistol ;  and  as  though  the  sound  of  her  voice  had  given 
him  all  the  assurance  he  wanted  that  his  flag  of  truce 
would  be  honoured,  Ludwig  Beleznay  boldly  sauntered 
into  view  and  up  the  path,  and  gave  the  handkerchief 
a  gay  flourish  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  girl. 
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"Oh!  there  you  are,  eh,  Gisella?"  he  called  in  Eng- 
lish— he  might  have  been  hailing  a  pretty  bit  on  the 
Corso,  with  the  whim  to  wheedle  her  into  the  Ritz  for 
a  cocktail.  "I  say!  don't  let  that  demon  sharpshooter 
of  yours  do  his  damnedest,  will  you?  I've  got  something 
to  say  I  think  you'll  be  interested  to  hear;  but  I've 
got  a  notion,  too,  he  might  shoot  first  and  respect  my 
flag  too  late." 

Sobri  at  that  moment  was,  in  fact,  doubling  out 
through  the  gate  with  his  rifle. 

Gisella  involuntarily  lifted  a  hand  to  check  him. 

"Wait,  Sobri!  Stand  ready,  but  .  .  .  This  man  has 
something  to  propose,  and  I  think  it  well  to  hear  him." 

The  hillman  held  up,  growling,  with  a  countenance 
hardly  less  black  than  the  sky. 

"Thanks  so  much !"  Beleznay  arrived  at  the  head  of 
the  path  as  Gisella  moved  round  the  end  of  Sobri's 
barricade.  "I  say!"  he  added  in  mock  sympathy,  col- 
ourless eyes  looking  her  bedraggled  figure  up  and  down 
— "you  have  had  a  time  of  it,  haven't  you?" 

She  faced  him  without  patience.  "What  do  you 
want  to  say  to  me,  Ludwig  Beleznay?  I  don't  stand 
sponsor  for  Sobri's  temper." 

"And  how  you  thrive  on  hardships,  poor  dear!  I  give 
you  my  word,  you're  handsomer  than  ever." 

"Say  what  you  have  to  say — or  go  before  I  ask 
Sobri  " 

"Oh  very  well !"  He  gave  a  light-hearted  bow,  very 
graceful,  well  pleased  with  himself  and  good-looking 
in  his  regimentals  of  a  Staff  Officer — the  Red  star 
brave  above  his  heart.  "As  you  say,  Gisella,  business 
first,  and  then  pleasure." 

"I  warn  you  for  the  last  time,  be  brief." 

"Anything  to  win  a  smile  from  those  bright  eyes! 
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I'm  merely  wondering,  my  dear,  if  you  haven't  had 
enough  of  this.  Sentiment  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  all 
very  well  in  its  way — I  can  be  sentimental,  too,  be- 
lieve me,  given  a  suitable  occasion.  But  don't  you  think 
you're  pushing  it  a  bit  far?  After  all,  you  must  admit 
you've  played  a  losing  game — and  like  a  sportswoman 
to  the  last  card — and  lost.  We've  got  you  in  a  pinch 
now  you  can't  break  by  hook  or  crook.  The  Red  Army 
out  there  has  given  the  Roumanians  a  drubbing  they'll 
never  forget,  the  Soviet  State  is  not  only  victorious 
but  unconquerable,  the  World  Revolution  is  on  for 
next  week — Germany  already  in  line,  half-Bolshevist, 
and  France-  and  England  ready  to  revolt  the  minute 
as  Lenin  says  snap.  More  particularly,  Bohm's  lend- 
ing me  a  mountain  battery;  it  will  be  here  in  another 
hour.  It's  only  a  question  of  whether  you  prefer  to  be 
shelled  out  of  this  romantic  refuge  or  will  listen  to 
reason." 

"What  sort  of  reason?" 

"I've  taken  a  stiff  climb  in  this  heat" — the  man 
whisked  out  a  silk  handkerchief  from  his  sleeve  and 
took  off  his  cap  to  mop  a  dripping  forehead — "solely 
to  suggest  that  your  only  course  in  common  sense,  now, 
is  to  compromise  and  save  your  lives." 

Gisella  said  without  expression:  "How?" 

"What  a  business-like  body  you  are!  A  woman  in  a 
million  .  .  .  All  right:  I'll  get  down  to  particulars. 
Szamuelly  wants  Stephen  Zay,  I  want  you.  Silly,  isn't 
it?  But  life  is  frequently  like  that,  you'll  find — making 
foolish  gestures  as  if  bent  on  keeping  the  cinema  in 
countenance.  Szamuelly  isn't  on  the  ground,  this  time, 
I  am — I  can  do  as  I  please.  So  why  not  chuck  these 
schoolgirl  heroics  and  come  to  me?  You  know  I  adore 
you,  I'll  love  you  very  gently,  dear — and  it's  such  a 
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simple  way  to  get  out  of  a  rotten  bargain.  I'll  see  that 
Stephen  gets  across  the  frontier  by  fast  motor  before 
Szamuelly  can  turn  a  hand  to  stop  him — I'll  even  guar- 
antee your  ancient  felon  here  a  safe  conduct.  Come 
now !  what  do  you  say?" 

She  said  without  the  least  hesitation,  without  the 
least  change  of  look  or  tone  for  him :  "I  accept." 

Incredulous  delight  suffused  his  face,  those  blank 
eyes  of  an  animal  widened,  Beleznay  all  but  staggered: 
"What!  You  accept?" 

She  affirmed  her  decision  with  a  slow  nod. 

"Then — you  will  come  with  me  now  " 

"If  I  should  attempt  to  leave  with  you,  Sobri  would 
shoot  us  both — and  with  every  justification." 

"Oh  I  see!"  The  man  recovered  his  scepticism  and 
made  her  an  ironic  salute.  "You're  planning  to  play  me 
for  a  fool." 

"I  am  not.  I  have  agreed  to  accept  your  terms.  I 
shall  keep  my  promise,  provided  only  that  you  keep 
yours.  Have  a  motor  waiting  to  take  Stephen  and 
Sobri  to  the  frontier  in  the  morning.  I  shall  come 
down,  alone,  at  dawn — or  as  soon  after  as  I  can  get 
away  without  their  knowledge.  Sobri  will  insist  on 
standing  watch  tonight;  but  I  shall  relieve  him  at 
sunrise.  I  will  come  down,  then,  as  soon  as  he  falls 
asleep." 

Beleznay  lost  another  minute  to  doubts. 
"Can  I  believe  you,  Gisella?" 

"Why  not?"  she  wearily  asked.  "I  am  not  a  woman 
to  reject  for  a  scruple  the  one  chance  in  the  world  to 
save  the  life  of  the  man  I  love." 

The  bow  Beleznay  made  her  this  time  was  one  of 
profound  respect. 
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"I  do  believe  you.  Only  give  me  your  hand  to  bind 
the  bargain." 

She  would  not  see  his  hand. 

"Do  you  think  Sobri  a  fool?  that  he  can  watch  us 
without  knowing  what  a  sign  like  that  would  signify? 
Now  go  before  your  manner  gives  us  away." 

"Very  well."  The  man  half-turned  to  the  head  of 
the  path.  "You  understand?  You  are  to  come  down 
alone  at  sunrise;  otherwise  we  will  shell  you  out  of, this 
like  rats  .  .  ." 

Gisella  slightly  smiled,  gave  him  another  slow  nod, 
and  said :  "Good  evening,  Ludwig." 

Precisely  so  might  a  pretty  lady  have  given  a  cava- 
lier his  conge  on  the  Corso. 

The  first  fumbling  draught  breathed  in  from  the 
West.  The  sky  shook  like  a  curtain  and  the  earth  shud- 
dered. Forked  bolts  struck  in  the  hills  and  woke  deaf- 
ening reverberations.  Warm  drops  of  rain  made 
splashes  on  the  rock  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand.  Sobri 
shouted  something  the  girl  didn't  hear  and  waved  her  on 
with  wild  arms  to  the  shelter  of  the  ruin.  As  she  van- 
ished the  wind  came  down  with  a  yell ;  and  the  hillman 
fought  it  with  all  his  might  before  it  consented  to  let 
him  win  the  lee  of  a  wall. 

The  heavens  burst  into  flame  as  she  opened  the  door, 
and  showed  her  Stephen  off  his  cot  and  standing.  The 
door  went  to  with  a  bang  and  the  thunder  mocked  it 
like  a  maniac.  She  groped  her  way  through  black  vel- 
vet which  incessant  lightning  slashed  to  tatters — 
and  found  herself  in  Stephen's  arms. 

An  instantaneous  break  in  the  din  gave  to  her  a  cry 
from  his  heart : 
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"Sarolta !" 

And  again :  "I  love  you,  Sarolta." 
And  yet  again:  "God  help  us!" 
To  that  she  said  "Amen." 

He  was  her  lover,  and  she  was  about  to  die  for  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

"Of  coukse!"  Countess  Tulaki  cried,  and  in  a  glow 
of  understanding  leaned  over  to  catch  and  press  one 
of  those  nervous  brown  thin  hands.  "You  blessed  in- 
fant !  And  so,  at  last,  you  told  him?" 

"No,"  a  faint  voice  stammered,  "I  didn't  tell  him,  I 
couldn't."  The  tanned  lean  face  was  hot,  but  the, gaze 
it  yielded  honest.  "I  couldn't  ...  It  was  Sarolta  he 
was  in  love  with,  not  me.  How  could  I  tell  him  I  had 
stolen  as  Sarolta — under  an  alias ! — the  love  he  hadn't 
had  to  give  Gisella  ?  You  see,  Stevey  had  known  I  loved 
him  and,  I  think,  suspected  I  knew  about  Illyria.  And 
I  couldn't  be  sure,  I  might  still  come  through  that  time 
alive;  I  didn't  expect  to,  but  there  was  that  chance. 
And  if  I  should,  I  didn't  want  him  to  feel  he  was  bound 
to  me  because  of  anything  .  .  .  But  Sarolta  had  to 
go,  no  matter  what  happened — out  of  his  life  for  all 
time.  He  might  miss  her  and  mourn  her,  I  hoped  he 
would;  but  I  knew  the  time  must  come  when  he  would 
remind  himself  Sarolta  had  been  merely  a  peasant, 
even  had  she  survived  marriage  between  them  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  the  question.  In  the  end  he 
wouldn't  be  too  unhappy  about  losing  her,  I  mean ;  and 
presently  he'd  forget  and  feel  free  to  go  back  to  the 
woman  he  loved  really,  Illyria.  Don't  you  see?" 

"You  are  naive,  dearest!"  Gladys  Tulaki  laughed. 
"And  I  don't  think  you're  quite  fair  to  Stephen,  either. 
I  don't  mean  I  don't  understand,  but  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  ran  out  in  a  murmur  which  the  hot  still- 
ness of  the  boudoir  stifled,  leaving  no  sound  more 
audible  for  the  moment  than  a  parched  rustle  beneath 
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the  awnings  of  leaves  disturbed  by  a  sigh  of  August,  a 
sigh  as  heavy  as  the  despair  that  oppressed  Budapest 
— delivered  from  the  Terror  only  to  be  occupied  by  an 
alien  army! 

"I  mean,"  Gisella  worried,  "I  wasn't  ashamed  to  be 
Sarolta  to  Stevey,  but  I  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
be — myself.  I  meant — I  mean  him  never  to  know — just 
as  I  meant  nobody  should  ever  know — nobody,  at  least, 
but  Sobri,  whom  I  could  trust.  Nobody  else  would  ever 
have  known,  in  any  event,  if  I  hadn't  had  the  luck  to 
see  your  car  standing  at  the  door,  with  your  crest  on 
its  panels,  when  I  was  running  through  the  street,  just 
now.  If  I  hadn't — I  can't  think  what  I  would  have 
done.  I  couldn't  have  told  anybody  but  you;  and  I 
never  dreamed  of  finding  you  here  " 

"Poor  lamb!"  Gladys  Tulaki  exclaimed — "I'm  so 
glad." 

But  Gisella  had  to  finish.  "You  must  understand, 
dear:  I  hadn't  the  least  reason  to  believe  I  was  going 
to  live  longer  than  another  day.  As  soon  as  morning 
came,  I  was  resolved  to  go  down  to  Ludwig  Beleznay, 
as  I'd  promised ;  but  when  I  did,  I  was  going  to  take  a 
pistol  with  me,  hidden  in  my  clothing.  And  when  every- 
thing was  finished,  and  Beleznay  had  lived  up  to  his 
end  of  the  bargain — when  I'd  seen  Stevey  get  safely 
away  for  the  frontier  in  a  motor,  with  Sobri  to  take 
care  of  him  and  see  the  driver  didn't  try  anything 
treacherous — then  I  meant  to  use  the  pistol.  They 
couldn't  be  quick  enough  to  prevent  my  firing,  at  least 
twice;  and  two  bullets  at  close  range  would  be  enough 
.  .  .  the  second  for  myself  .  .  ." 

"But  darling!"  her  friend  expostulated  in  a  shudder 
— "you  couldn't  have  done  that,  you  couldn't  pos- 
sibly  " 
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"You  don't  know  me."  Gisella  lifted  eyes  that  had 
looked  on  abominations.  "You're  thinking  about  the 
me  you  knew  before  .  .  .  Nobody  will  ever  know  what 
the  Terror  did  to  me.  I'll  never  tell  anybody  how 
Simon  Huszar  died  under  torture,  or  my  brave  Bela 
Nagy,  crucified,  or  that  poor,  decrepit,  doddering  old 
Pishta,  flayed  alive  .  .  .  Those  devils  made  me  watch 
them  die,  they  pried  my  eyelids  up  with  their  thumbs 
when  I  tried  to  close  them.  I  don't  know  yet  how  I  came 
through  with  my  reason.  My  life,  of  course,  I  owe  to 
Geza.  I  can't  imagine  where  he  came  from,  or  how  he 
had  escaped  being  killed  before  .  .  .  He  turned  up 
suddenly  and  flew  at  the  throats  of  the  men  who  were 
carrying  me  upstairs  from  that  shambles  in  the  cellar. 
They  had  to  let  me  go  to  defend  themselves ;  and  some- 
how I  managed  to  reach  the  room  with  the  secret 
passage  and  lock  the  door.  I  can  see  Geza  still,  fighting 
armed  men  like  a  demon." 

She  made  a  vague  sign  of  exorcism,  as  if  to  put  away 
those  visions. 

"Set  aside  all  that  had  gone  before,  seeing  Koloman 
murdered,  and  what  Szamuelly  did  in  Vicsza ;  set  aside 
everything  that  followed — that  one  night  at  the  cha- 
teau would  be  enough  to  make  me  shoot  a  Terrorist 
down  like  a  mad  dog;  with  less  hesitation,  because  a 
mad  dog's  a  sick  dog  and  to  be  pitied,  he  doesn't  know 
what  he's  doing;  but  Szamuelly  and  Czerny  and  their 
'Lenin  Boys'  butchered  in  cold  blood  and  tortured  for 
the  pure  joy  of  seeing  helpless  fellow-creatures  suffer." 

"But  Count  Beleznay  " 

"Was  hand-in-glove  with  them.  You  don't  suppose  I 
believed  he  ever  meant  to  keep  that  rendezvous  at  the 
postern  ?  That  was  simply  a  trick  to  get  the  Terrorists 
into  the  chateau  without  too  much  trouble.  Later,  after 
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Szamuelly  had  tortured  us  into  telling  what  we  didn't 
know,  where  Stevey  was  hidden,  Beleznay  would  have 
put  in  appearance  and  'saved'  me — by  prearrange- 
ment  with  Szamuelly — like  a  hero !  I  never  forgot  that. 
And  for  all  his  flag  of  truce,  Gladys,  I  swear  I  would 
have  let  Sobri  shoot  him,  I  would  have  shot  him  myself 
that  evening  at  Tarkan,  when  he  came  swaggering  up 
the  path — without  the  least  compunction  I'd  have  shot 
him,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  he  held  out  the  only  hope 
of  saving  Stevey." 

Gladys  Tulaki  made  a  helpless  noise. 

"You  won't  understand  me,  I  expect,"  Gisella  said; 
"but  I'm  sorry  he's  dead — I  mean,  sorry  he  died  the 
way  he  did.  It  was  too  good  for  him.  He  should  have 
lived  to  be  taken  and  killed  by  the  people  whose  wives 
and  husbands  and  children  he  had  betrayed  to  the 
Soviet  executioners — killed  slowly." 

"Szamuelly  was  afraid  of  just  that,"  her  friend  of- 
fered. "He  killed  himself,  they  say,  for  fear  of  the 
people's  vengeance." 

"Szamuelly  dead!" 

"Didn't  you  know?" 

"We  heard  the  news  on  the  road  that  Bela  Kun  had 
been  forced  to  fly  to  Austria  with  the  other  People's 
Commissaries,  but  nothing  specifically  concerning 
Szamuelly." 

"And  I,  of  course,  only  know  what  I  hear.  But  they 
say  Szamuelly  was  afraid  to  board  the  special  train 
that  was  waiting  to  take  Bela  Kun  and  Kunfi  and 
Pogany — all  that  lot.  He  had  been  told  there  was  a 
plot  afoot  to  wreck  the  train  and  capture  him  and  put 
him  to  death  by  torture.  So  he  tried  for  Vienna  by 
motor.  The  Austrian  Customs  men  held  him  up  some- 
where along  the  Leitha,  and  while  they  were  question- 
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ing  him  a  mob  collected  and  threatened  to  lynch  him. 
He  pulled  a  pistol  and  blew  his  brains  out;  but  they 
put  thirty-eight  bullets  into  his  body  before  it  was 
cold  and  buried  him  in  a  garbage  dump  with  a  head- 
board reading :  'Here  lies  a  dog.'  " 

"Thank  God !"  Gisella  breathed.  "I  feel  for  the  first 
time  Stevey  is  safe  at  last."  She  had  an  unaffected 
afterthought :  "And  Hungary — with  Bela  Kun  in  exile, 
Szamuelly  and  Ludwig  Beleznay  dead  " 

"And  the  Soviet  leaders  who  hadn't  the  wit  to  run  in 
time  being  hunted  down  everywhere  and  killed  like 
rats !" 

"That  monster,  Czerny,  too?" 

"He  took  to  his  heels  just  before  the  Roumanians 
came  in.  The  Whites  have  tracked  him  down  to  the 
wood  of  Bakony  and  are  organizing  a  man-hunt  there. 
He  can't  escape  the  gallows — if  they  take  him  alive." 

"Please  God!"  Gisella  prayed. 

"But  you're  keeping  me  on  pins  and  needles  to  know 
how  you  did  finally  make  your  escape  from  Tarkan." 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  I  know  myself,"  Gisella  with  a 
grey  smile  said.  "It  all  seems  so  long  ago — already! — 
so  unreal  and  all  wrong,  lurid  and  out  of  drawing,  like 
a  dreadful  dream  one  tries  to  recall  and  can't  in  any 
real  coherence — if  it  had  any !" 

She  hung  another  silent  minute  in  wonder  on  this 
bright,  pretty,  intimate  frame  of  her  abruptly  trans- 
figured fortunes,  seeing  herself  as  if  simultaneously  in 
two  mirrors:  as  two  hours  since  she  had  been,  a  road- 
worn  vagabond,  footsore  and  ragged,  penniless,  hun- 
gry, at  her  wit's  end;  and  as  she  was  now,  bathed  and 
clad  in  fabrics  deliciously  delicate,  fresh  from  a  gen- 
erous luncheon,  waited  on  and  sheltered  from  every 
danger,  cradled  by  the  thoughtfullest  affection,  the 
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fears  abolished  that  for  months  had  been  her  familiars ; 
mostly  greatly  blessed,  perhaps,  by  this  boon  of  a 
confidante  fond  and  true,  somebody  she  could  bare  her 
sad  heart  to  .  .  . 

"O  Gladys !"  she  cried.  "What  would  I  have  done  if 
I  hadn't  found  you?  They  said  there  was  no  one  left  in 
Budapest  but  those  too  poor  to  leave.  I  supposed,  of 
course,  you'd  be,  at  nearest,  in  Vienna." 

"Sandor  and  I  came  back  by  motor,"  Countess  Tu- 
laki  said,  "as  soon  as  it  was  sure  the  Bolshies  had  ab- 
sconded. His  properties  had  suffered  so  much  at  their 
hands,  he  felt  he  had  to  be  here  to  save  what  was  left 
of  them,  if  he  could,  from  the  Roumanians.  And  I 
wouldn't  hear  of  his  coming  alone.  We  had  an  awful 
row  about  it ;  but  I'm  gladder  than  ever  now  I  insisted 
on  my  own  way.  If  you  only  knew,  darling,  how  I 
grieved  for  you!  And  now  to  have  you,  within  a  week 
of  our  return,  walk  back  into  life  from  the  grave  .  .  . 
Though  I'm  not  perfectly  sure  of  you  yet,  Gisella,  not 
quite  at  my  ease  with  you,  I  feel  it's  quite  possible  I'm 
being  imposed  upon  by  your  ghost!" 

"I  know,"  Gisella  almost  seriously  answered.  "I'm 
not  sure  of  you  yet,  either,  not  sure  you're  more  real 
than  a  sort  of  happy  hallucination." 

"Very  well."  Gladys  Tulaki  archly  threatened.  No 
figure  was  ever  less  suggestive  of  the  visionary.  A 
beauty  in  miniature,  exquisitely  modelled,  she  made  one 
think  of  a  bit  of  living  jewellery,  gracious  but  none 
the  less  compact,  complete.  The  one  American,  other 
than  Gisella's  mother,  whose  marriage  into  its  guarded 
closes  had  never  been  resented  by  the  most  jealous  of 
Old  World  aristocracies,  she  and  Gisella,  the  disparity 
between  their  ages  notwithstanding,  had  been  aware  of 
a  rapport  from  their  first  meeting.  There  was  not  in 
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all  Europe  another  to  whom  Gisella  could  have  told  the 
story  she  had  still  to  finish  telling.  "Ghost  or  mortal, 
I  warn  you,  Gisella,  if  you  keep  me  in  suspense  much 
longer,  I'll  bundle  you  out  into  the  street  again  ?9 

"When  I  woke  up,"  Gisella  slowly  resumed,  "day- 
light was  streaming  in  through  those  broken  windows. 
The  morning  was  still  quite  young,  I  knew,  because 
the  sunlight  hadn't  begun  to  slant  down  the  walls ;  but 
it  was  all  so  still  and  peaceful,  it  startled  me,  I  couldn't 
understand  it.  I  jumped  up,  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  wondering  what  could  have  happened.  It  was 
only  then  I  realized  what  I  missed  was  the  growling  of 
the  guns  along  the  Tisza.  It  was  their  silence  that  made 
that  quiet  so  uncanny.  I  remember  stupidly  wondering 
how  Stevey  could  sleep  on  through  such  a  silence ! 

"I  didn't  dare  make  a  sound.  I  knew  what  I  had  to 
do,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I  got  my  wits  about  me ;  and 
I  was  desperately  afraid,  if  Stevey  waked  up,  he  might 
suspect  and  find  some  way  to  stop  me.  I  couldn't  even 
risk  kissing  him  good-bye  while  he  slept.  It  wasn't  easy 
to  leave  him  like  that  .  .  . 

"I  had  one  of  the  pistols  Sobri  had  taken  from  the 
Lenin  Boys  he  killed  in  the  hills,  and  I  strapped  it  to 
my  leg  beneath  my  skirt.  It  was  awfully  uncomfortable, 
but  that  was  the  only  way  to  carry  the  thing  without 
its  showing  I  could  think  of — you  know  how  voluminous 
peasant  skirts  are.  For  that  matter,  it  was  the  same 
skirt  that  so  scandalized  your  servants  a  while  ago 
and  made  them  want  to  turn  me  from  your  door! 

"I  went  out  in  my  bare  feet,  carrying  my  shoes.  And 
then,  as  I  crossed  the  courtyard,  I  saw  a  sight  so 
strange  I  couldn't  believe  my  own  eyes,  hardly — Sobri 
asleep  at  his  post.  He  had  built  himself  a  low  barri- 
cade of  stones ;  and  he  was  sitting  behind  that,  with  his 
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back  to  the  gatepost  and  his  rifle  across  his  knees — 
snoring ! 

"You'd  think  that  should  have  been  enough — it  was 
the  first  time  Sobri  had  ever  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing like  that — to  make  a  girl  in  her  right  mind  sus- 
pect something  had  happened.  But  I  suppose  I  couldn't 
have  been  in  my  right  mind  just  then,  not  really — I 
was  so  keyed  up  to  do  what  I  had  to  do  for  Stevey's 
sake.  I  only  remember  thinking  it  was  perhaps  just 
as  well  the  poor  old  fellow  wasn't  awake — I  ought  to 
be  able  to  steal  down  the  path  and  out  of  sight  round 
the  bend  without  giving  him  any  reason  to  guess  what 
I  was  up  to.  So  I  didn't  stop  to  put  on  my  shoes,  but 
crept  on  past  Sobri,  who  never  stopped  his  snoring  or 
so  much  as  stirred  a  finger.  I  don't  know  yet  whether 
he  was  really  asleep  or  just  pretending.  I  only  knew 
he  woke  up  before  I  was  ten  yards  down  the  path  and 
barked  at  me  like  a  surly  watchdog. 

"'What  do  you  think  you  are  doing,  Sarolta?'  he 
called — 'making  a  fool  of  an  old  man?  Where  do  you 
think  you  are  going  ?' 

"I  knew  then  I  was  in  for  it,  if  I  hadn't  been  stupid 
I'd  have  waked  him  up  and  sent  him  off  to  finish  his 
sleep  under  cover  somewhere,  while  I  stood  guard — 
just  as  I'd  planned  in  the  first  place.  Now  I'd  have  to 
tell  him  about  my  understanding  with  Beleznay  and 
make  him  see  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  Stevey.  And 
I'd  never  be  able  to  do  that,  because  it  wasn't  Stevey 
he  cared  about  saving  so  much  as  me — because  I  was 
Koloman's  daughter!  The  only  other  way  was  to  bolt 
for  it  and  try  to  get  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  before 
Sobri  could  overtake  me.  And  that  meant  exposing 
him  to  the  fire  of  the  Terrorists. 

"I  just  didn't  know  what  to  do;  but  while  I  was  try- 
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ing  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  something — 'There's  no- 
body down  there  now,'  he  said — 'nobody  waiting  for 
you — only  a  lot  of  cadavers.  What  do  you  think?'  he 
said — 'Sobri  would  sleep  while  you  slept  in  peril  or 
there  was  any  chance  of  your  throwing  yourself  to 
those  wolves  ?'  " 

"But  how  could  he  have  known  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  He's  wonderfully  shrewd.  Maybe  he 
had  guessed  from  the  tones  of  our  voices  what  Ludwig 
Beleznay  and  I  were  saying;  maybe  it  was  the  way 
Beleznay  strutted  off  in  triumph  that  gave  him  the 
clue.  Or  maybe  he  didn't  suspect  at  all  till  he  saw  me 
trying  to  slip  past  him  while  he  was  sleeping;  that  in 
itself,  of  course,  was  enough  to  tell  anybody  what  I 
was  intending.  No  matter  how — he  knew.  And  whether 
he  had  known  or  not,  it  wouldn't  have  mattered.  It  was 
true,  what  he  told  me:  God  had  taken  the  affair  out  of 
my  hands.  The  Roumanians  had  thrown  the  Red  Army 
back  across  the  Tisza  during  the  night  and  crossed  in 
pursuit  of  it.  The  day  was  beautifully  clear,  and  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  the  plain,  that  morning,  was  one 
vast  swarm  of  troops  pushing  West.  They  were  all  day 
passing.  And  while  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  I  sup- 
pose— we'll  never  know  whether  by  accident  or  design — 
they  had  surprised  the  camp  of  Lenin  Boys  at  the  foot 
of  Tarkan  and  .  .  .  Well!  from  what  we  could  see, 
looking  down,  they  couldn't  have  taken  many  of  them 
prisoners." 

"And  you  found  Count  Beleznay  dead  with  the 
others  ?" 

"No,"  Gisella  replied:  "he  had  died  more  strangely. 
Sobri  says  the  Devil  got  tired  waiting  for  him  and 
came  under  cover  of  that  storm  to  tear  the  soul  out 
of  his  body.  We  stumbled  across  him  on  the  way  down 
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the  side  of  Tarkan,  that  night.  You  see,  he'd  been 
caught  by  the  storm  on  the  path ;  and  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  for  hours  terrific — it  must  have  pinned  him 
to  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  prevented  his  moving,  ex- 
cept by  inches.  Sobri  said  the  ends  of  his  fingers  were 
torn  to  ribbons  from  clawing  at  the  rock  for  a  hold. 
The  lightning  had  struck  several  times,  all  about  him ; 
and  either  one  of  its  bolts  killed  him,  or  the  man  died 
of,  sheer  fright." 

"And  you're  sure  ?  you  couldn't  have  been  mistaken  ?" 

"The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  I  saw  his  face 
clearly.  Too  clearly,  Gladys.  Some  day,  I  hope,  I'll 
forget  having  seen  it.  Not  that  I  feel  the  slightest  pity 
for  him.  If  anybody  ever  earned  the  right  to  die  of 
terror,  he  had.  But  the  look  those  pale  eyes  wore,  star- 
ing at  nothing  in  the  moonlight  .  .  .  It's  just  another 
of  the  memories  I  could  do  without — not  the  worst,  but 
hideous  enough.  I'd  rather  not  think  about  it." 

"Don't,  dear ;  but  tell  me  the  rest  of  your  Odyssey — 
if  you  feel  up  to  it." 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell.  It  was  all  pretty  much  of 
a  piece,  after  that — one  night  very  much  like  another. 
We  had  to  hide  by  day  and  get  what  sleep  we  could, 
you  understand,  and  travel  after  dark,  all  the  way, 
because  the  Roumanian  soldiers  were  everywhere  and, 
so  far  as  we  courd  see,  their  officers  were  doing  nothing 
to  stop  their  burning  and  raping  and  looting  to  their 
hearts'  content." 

"Oh !  the  Roumanian  officers  !"  Gladys  Tulaki 

cried  in  disgust.  "If  you  could  see  them,  the  way  they 
behave  here  as  conquerors !  They  all  rouge  their  cheeks 
and  paint  their  mouths  and  powder  their  noses  in  pub- 
lic, like  the  women  of  the  town  they  ride  round  with, 
while  their  men  lie  dead  drunk  in  every  gutter;  and 
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their  generals  supervise  the  looting  and  assure  the 
Entente  this  is  a  'peaceful  occupation'  for  the  purpose 
of  'policing'  Hungary  in  the  name  of  civilization!" 

"But  at  last  they  have  lifted  the  curse  of  the 
Terror  .  .  ." 

"And  made  it  possible  for  you  to  come  back  to  us, 
dearest." 

To  this  Gisella  with  a  troubled  look  replied:  "I 
wonder !" 

"What  do  you  wonder,  please?" 

"Whether  anything  could  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  come  back  .  .  ." 

"But  you  have,  you're  here!" 

"I  know.  At  least,  I  think,  I  believe  I'm  here.  But 
this  sudden  change  has  left  me  in  a  daze,  rather.  There 
are  moments  when  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  true,  if  the  real 
me  is  here  at  all,  and  not  back  there,  still,  nursing  a 
poor  blind  soldier  in  a  sod-walled  hut  on  a  windy  hill- 
top — if  you  and  all  this  luxury  aren't  just  phantasms 
conjured  up  by  a  heart  starving  for  hope." 

A  misty  smile  begged  for  patience — and  called 
Gladys  Tulaki  swiftly  to  perch  on  the  side  of  the 
chaise-longue  and  catch  Gisella  to  her. 

"Now  will  you  stop  plaguing  yourself  and  believe 
you're  here — and  I'm  warm  flesh  and  blood?" 

Objection  none  the  less  escaped  the  lips  her  bosom 
sought  to  muffle:  "But  have  I  any  right  to  be  here?" 

"My  dearest !  whatever  now  ?" 

"I'm  so  unhappy  about  Stevey." 

"Why  ?"  Gladys  pushed  herself  back  at  arm's-length, 
still,  however,  holding  the  girl  by  the  shoulders.  "You 
left  him  in  good  hands,  didn't  you?" 

"Aladar  Ady's."  Gisella  soberly  nodded.  "He  ran 
out  of  the  National  Casino  as  we  were  passing,  and 
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embraced  him.  Sobri  was  on  ahead,  with  Stevey,  lead- 
ing him  by  his  hand.  Aladar  naturally  had  no  eyes  for 
me,  and  I  didn't  want  him  to  know  me  and  scream  out 
my  name.  So  I  turned  and  ran  took  the  first  turn- 
ing, and  ran  till  I  felt  sure  I  wasn't  followed.  And  then 
I  saw  your  motor  at  the  door  down  there  .  .  ." 

"But  surely  you  can  trust  Aladar — not  to  mention 
Sobri  !" 

"I  suppose  so — but  I  don't  know.  Can  either  of  them 
make  Stevey  forget  he  has  lost  Sarolta?  Don't  you 
understand  he's  blind,  Gladys?  He  has  been  for  so 
many  months  helplessly  dependent,  and  almost  solely 
dependent  on  Sarolta,  he  can't  help  missing  her.  Be- 
sides, he  did  love  her.  It  will  hurt  him  horribly  to  think 
she  has  forsaken  him.  Fretting  for  her  may  bring  on 
another  of  his  frightful  headaches.  Don't  you  see,  dear, 
I  can't  help  wondering  if  it  isn't  my  duty,  perhaps,  to 
go  back  and  take  care  of  him  and  forget,  for  his  sake, 
I  was  ever  anybody  but  Sarolta?  that  I  haven't  any 
right  to  buy  myself  all  these  comforts  at  the  cost  of 
his  distress?" 

A  servant  knocked,  bringing  Countess  Tulaki  word 
that  the  Count  her  husband  was  on  the  telephone.  She 
came  back  giggling. 

"Isn't  it  too  sweet,  darling?  Sandor  called  up  to  tell 
me  the  great  news  that  Stephen  Zay  has  been  found — 
blind,  it's  true,  but  alive!  It  seems  that  Count  Ady 
saw  him  being  led  past  the  Casino  by  some  queer  old 
bandit  of  a  peasant.  There  was  a  third  member  of  their 
party,  but  she's  disappeared — the  bandit's  niece,  I 
gathered,  or  his  daughter,  or  something.  Aladar  Ady's 
taken  Stephen  under  his  wing,  ordered  rooms  for  him 
in  his  hotel,  and  to  keep  him  quiet,  a  search  started 
at  once  for  the  missing  young  woman.  A  simple-minded 
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peasant  girl  who  had  never  seen  a  city,  it  was  only 
natural,  perhaps,  she  should  have  become  bewildered 
and  got  lost  in  the  crowds.  Meanwhile,  Sandor  says, 
Dr  Szaz  has  been  summoned  to  take  a  look  at  Stephen 
and  see  if  something  can't  be  done  about  his  eyesight 
and  his  headaches.  With  so  much  fuss  being  made 
about  him,  he  won't  have  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  should 
think,  to  fret  about  his  lost  peasant  love,  Sarolta." 

The  intention  was  kind  if  Gisella  wasn't  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  its  well-meant  teasing. 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  she  ruefully  confessed: 
"Perhaps  he  won't  miss  her.  It's  all  very  well  to  laugh 
and  say  she  was  only  asking  for  it  when  she  loved 
'above  her  station,'  but  ...  Be  pitiful  to  Sarolta, 
dearest,  for  her  heart  is  breaking!" 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Gladys  Tulaki  long  afterwards  told  her:  "It  was  lucky 
for  you,  that  day,  Gisella,  I  was  so  madly  in  love  with 
you,  both  as  your  own  sweet  self  and  the  heroine  I 
thought  you.  If  I  hadn't  been,  I  do  believe  I'd  have 
boxed  your  ears  a  dozen  times  before  evening,  at  least 
once  for  every  dozen  times  you  changed  your  mind 
about  what  your  noble  duty  was  and  whom  you  owed 
it  to,  yourself  or  Stephen.  If  patience  is  a  saintly  vir- 
tue, I  earned  my  title  clear,  that  afternoon,  to  early 
canonization  as  St  Gladys !" 

It  wasn't,  indeed,  till  Count  Sandor  Tulaki,  full  of 
joy  and  champagne,  came  home  from  seeing  Stephen, 
to  be  regaled  with,  and  to  swallow  without  one  murmur, 
the  fibs  the  two  had  fudged  up  to  account  for  this 
second  miraculous  resurrection,  that  pride  prevailed 
against  the  drive  of  heart  and  conscience.  The  girl 
couldn't  have  opened  her  confidence  to  any  man,  of 
course;  and  she  knew  Sandor  Tulaki  too  well  to  hope 
half-truths  would  content  his  alert  and  sceptical  tem- 
per and  enlist  his  sympathetic  support  for  the  course 
she  must  hold  with  Stephen.  The  vessel  of  many  an 
amiable  and  admirable  quality,  Sandor  was  none  the 
less  a  sieve  for  secrets — one  didn't  tell  him  anything 
one  didn't  care  to  see  spread  in  tomorrow's  headlines. 
His  ready  acceptance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ro- 
mance that  was  so  thin  and  tame  beside  the  truth  it 
disguised,  not  only  bound  Gisella  to  live  up  to  it,  or 
try  to,  but  argued  it  would  find  a  wider  audience  equally 
uncritical.  And  so  it  did ;  never  to  her  knowledge  was 
it  called  in  question:  the  passing  of  the  Terror  was 
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daily  returning  to  their  haunts  too  many  fugitives  with 
plain  tales  of  adventure  to  which  the  wildest  flights  of 
fancy  must  play  second-fiddle. 

Gladys  remained  till  the  end  the  only  one  who  knew 
the  whole  truth;  what  Sobri  knew  might  as  well  have 
been  buried. 

"That  old  brigand,"  Sandor  reported,  in  unpacking 
his  budget,  "is  an  original,  as  set  in  his  ways  as  his 
hills.  He  has  apparently  elected  himself  Stephen's  sec- 
ond shadow.  Aladar  wanted  to  give  him  a  present'  and 
send  him  packing,  and  Stephen  was  all  for  bouncing 
the  old  boy  off  to  search  for  his  wandering  niece.  But 
Sobri  said  he  hadn't  pulled  Stephen  through  with  his 
life  at  a  thousand  risks  of  his  own  to  leave  him  to  the 
mercies  of  a  pack  of  wine-bibbing  friends — or  words 
to  that  effect.  He  would  change  to  whole,  clean  clothes 
if  he  had  to,  he'd  even  take  a  bath  if  Count  Zay  was 
bent  on  putting  an  old  man's  health  in  such  peril;  but 
as  for  the  road  back  to  his  hills,  he  wasn't  taking  any, 
not  so  long  as  the  noble  lord  needed  a  cane  with  eyes 
in  its  head  and  a  kick  in  its  ferrule;  while  his  little 
niece  Sarolta  could  find  herself  or  stay  lost  for  all  of 
her  loving  uncle.  Was  he  Sobri?  or  a  dog  to  nose 
through  strange  city  streets  for  a  two-fisted  wench 
with  a  tongue  in  her  head  to  ask  her  way  with?  He 
recommended  their  noble  lordships  to  remember  this 
was  Budapest,  where  every  beggar  knew  who  Count 
Stephen  Zay  was,  where  the  very  pigeons  on  the  Corso 
would  be  telling  the  tale,  before  nightfall,  of  how  his 
friends  had  found  and  taken  him  home.  With  that,  he 
shut  up,  shut  his  ears  as  well  as  his  mouth,  and  wouldn't 
let  on  by  one  flicker  of  an  eyelash  that  he  heard  what 
Stephen  had  to  say  to  him." 
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"Stephen  was  cross?"  Gladys  demurely  wanted  to 
know. 

Sandor  thought  it  wouldn't  be  putting  it  too  strong 
to  say  that  Stephen  had  been  cross.  If  you  asked  him, 
in  fact,  he  thought  it  just  as  well  for  Sobri  that 
Stephen  hadn't  recovered  his  sight  of  a  sudden.  Not 
that  Stephen  hadn't  had  reason  .  .  . 

The  peasant  girl,  he  had  protested,  was  lost  indeed 
if  left  as  long  as  one  day  without  protection  in  a  city 
overrun  by  alien  soldiers  whose  bestiality,  it  was  no- 
torious, would  make  a  Turk  blush;  beasts  who  were 
being  egged  on  by  their  officers,  moreover,  to  avenge 
the  humiliation  which  Rumania  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  Hungary  during  the  World  War. 

"It's  true,"  Sandor  said,  and  wagged  a  head  so- 
bered for  the  moment  by  worry:  "we  gave  them  the 
devil  and  all  of  a  trouncing  and  threw  in  a  bit  of  hell 
extra  for  having  sold  their  armies  to  the  highest  bidder. 
They  only  declared  war,  remember,  when  the  Allies 
promised  to  give  them  Transylvania.  Now  they've 
stolen  Transylvania  from  the  people  they  couldn't  take 
it  from  by  force  of  arms,  and  with  Hungary  down  and 
helpless  they're  in  a  position  to  pay  all  that  hell  back 
and  something  over.  And  God  knows  they're  doing  it! 
They've  started  wrecking  Budapest  already — what 
Bela  Kun  left  of  it.  I  was  an  ass  to  come  back  before 
they'd  finished,  and  a  bigger  ass  to  bring  Gladys. 
We'll  be  clearing  out  again  as  soon  as  I've  tucked  some 
odd  ends  away  and  picked  up  a  few  scattered  pieces." 

He  called  to  witness  something  the  great  Dr  Szaz 
had  said  in  the  course  of  a  call  which  had,  temporarily, 
interrupted  the  tirade  Stephen  had  been  reading  Sobri. 

"Szaz  looked  him  over  carefully  enough,  but  said 
there  wasn't  anything  he  could  advise  except  an  imme- 
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diate  move — this  is,  as  soon  as  the  poor  devil's  had  a 
rest — on  to  Vienna.  Stephen's  fairly  fit  in  most  ways, 
I  gathered,  only  fagged  out — that's  aside  from  what- 
ever may  be  hidden  by  that  scar  on  his  temple.  It  all 
rests  with  what  they  find  in  there,  I  mean  the  cause  of 
his  blindness  and  headaches  and  whether  anything  can 
be  done  to  relieve  him  of  either.  But  Szaz  doesn't  set 
up  to  be  much  on  eyes,  anyway ;  and  Klimt's  in  Vienna, 
the  best  eye-man  in  Europe,  with  every  facility  at  his 
disposal.  Szaz  has  none  today,  he  says,  aside  from  the 
skill  of  his  ten  fingers  and  what's  stored  away  in  that 
wonderful  brain  of  his.  The  Rumanians  lost  no  time 
looting  his  surgery — they  left  little  of  it  but  the  shell — 
and  not  his  alone  but  everything  in  the  city  in  the  shape 
of  modern  surgical  equipment.  They  even  took  his 
X-ray  machine  and  shipped  it  down  the  Danube;  and 
Szaz  says  there  isn't  a  man  in  Bucharest  who  knows 
how  to  use  it !  And  until  someone  makes  an  X-ray  of 
Stephen's  head,  nobody  can  do  anything  for  him  but 
hope  for  the  best  and  prescribe  opium  when  he 
needs  it." 

"He  won't  take  it,"  Gisella  absently  submitted. 

"Hullo?"  Sandor  turned  bright,  puzzled  eyes  on  her. 
"Who's  been  telling  you?" 

She  pulled  out  of  that  stumble  none  too  neatly.  "I 
know  Stevey.  Our  lands  adjoin,  remember.  I've  known 
him  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Hungary,  a  child.  Kolo- 
man  was  fond  of  him,  and  he  was  often  with  us  weeks 
at  a  time  after  his  father  died." 

"You've  seen  something  of  him  since  the  Armistice, 
too,"  Gladys  helpfully  put  in — "haven't  you,  dearest?" 

"He  flew  over  with  the  King  from  Eckartsau,  the  day 
before  Koloman  was  assassinated;  and  he  went  back 
with  us  when  we  took  Koloman  home  to  bury  him.  And 
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again  when  Aunt  Elisabeth  first  came  down  with  Span- 
ish influenza — he  brought  Dr.  Szaz  up  to  see  her." 

"He  will  be  glad  to  know  you've  turned  up  safe  and 
sound!  We  didn't  happen  to  mention  you  this  after- 
noon, but  he  must  think  what  everybody  thinks."  Count 
Tulaki  jumped  up  in  delight.  "I'll  get  through  to 
Aladar  at  once — if  that  confounded  telephone  happens 
to  be  working — and  tell  him  to  tell  Stephen.  Something 
to  take  his  mind  off  that  peasant  girl !" 

"That  news  will  keep,  won't  it?"  Gisella  forced  a 
smile.  "I'd  much  rather  you  waited  till  you've  told  us 
what  Stevey  said  to  Dr  Szaz's  advice." 

"About  going  to  Vienna?  Said  he'd  be  damned  if 
he'd  budge  a  foot  out  of  Budapest  until  Sobri  or  some- 
body found  him  his  precious  Sarolta." 

The  telephone  had  fallen  mute  for  the  night,  more- 
over, and  the  morrow  was  to  prove  it  condemned  to 
remain  indefinitely  speechless :  the  Roumanians  had 
begun,  in  their  light-hearted  way,  to  rip  out  the  in- 
stallations of  the  Budapest  Central  Exchange. 

In  the  morning,  too,  an  eddy  of  the  political  whirl- 
wind was  to  catch  Sandor  Tulaki  and  keep  him  for  days 
up  in  the  air,  busily  dancing  on  uncertainty  and  much 
too  excited  to  pay  Stephen  another  visit.  The  Peidl 
government,  made  up  in  the  main  of  pale  pink  leftovers 
from  the  Red  regime,  had  failed  in  its  attempt  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  carry  on  till 
Bela  Kun  could  ride  back  to  Buda  on  the  crest  of 
Lenin's  famous  World  Revolution,  more  than  a  month 
overdue  as  this  was  already.  The  Archduke  Joseph, 
nobly  mindful  of  the  obligations  which  devolved  upon  a 
good  Habsburg  in  this  hour  of  national  extremity,  not 
unmindful,  either,  of  the  space  that  yawned  still  be- 
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neath  St  Stephen's  Crown,  had  consented  to  act  as 
Regent ;  and  Stephen  Friedrich  was  drumming  up  a 
ministry  and — more  because  the  boyish  magnate  was 
handy  and  a  good  Royalist  than  because  he  was  con- 
spicuously able — dangling  a  portfolio  before  the  flat- 
tered nose  of  Count  Tulaki. 

It  resulted  that  news  of  Gisella's  reappearance  was 
forty-eight  hours  getting  round  to  Stephen.  Aladar 
Ady  called  in  haste  then  to  felicitate  the  girl  on  her 
escape  and  beg  her  to  call  on  the  blind  man. 

"I  must  warn  you,  however,"  he  said  in  a  painful 
effort  to  prepare  her  without  betraying  Stephen's  con- 
fidences in  this  business  of  his  unfortunate  infatuation 
— "he's  come  back  more  a  mule  than  a  man.  Fo  *  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  which  I  can't  pretend  to  understand, 
he  flatly  refuses  to  proceed  to  Vienna  and  put  himself 
in  Klimt's  hands.  I've  exhausted  all  my  powers  of  per- 
suasion. Now  I'm  only  hoping  you  may  be  able  to 
move  him.  You  were  such  friends  as  children,  and 
Stephen  still  thinks  the  world  of  you,  Gisella." 

And  Illyria  was  in  Vienna,  Gladys  had  been  able  to 
assure  her ;  love  as  well  as  hope  of  relief  from  his  afflic- 
tion were  beckoning  Stevey  to  abandon  this  hopeless 
attitude  which  held  him  in  Budapest  .  .  . 

She  didn't  know  whether  to  be  gladdened  or  to  be 
saddened  by  this  proof  of  loyalty  to  Sarolta.  But  the 
girl  he  had  "loved  like  a  sister,"  the  old  playmate  he 
"still  thought  the  world  of,"  couldn't  refuse  to  go  to 
see  him. 

She  put  it  off  till  the  next  afternoon,  however,  and 
not  wisely ;  for  she  spent  that  night  on  a  sleepless  pil- 
low, undoing  most  of  the  good  her  little  rest  with  the 
Tulakis  had  done  her.  And  then,  at  the  last  moment, 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  hotel,  she  fell  into  such  a  funk 
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that,  but  for  Gladys,  she  could  never  have  forced  her- 
self to  go  on,  or  have  won  through  without  giving  her- 
self away. 

After  that  everything  conspired  to  pull  her  through 
in  spite  of  herself.  Sobri  helped  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  single  circumstance,  and  that  immediately, 
when  he  opened  the  door  that  admitted  them  to 
Stephen's  sitting-room.  She  had  to  look  twice  to  see 
the  old  outlaw  in  that  starched,  gauche,  unhappy  shape 
which  welcomed  her  with  a  glower  of  fierce  repudiation: 
Sobri  washed  and  trimmed  and  shaven,  even  in  a  rude 
way  manicured,  Sobri  rebellious  in  a  shirt  with  a  collar 
and  tie  and  every  awkward  item  of  a  towndweller's 
right  integument,  down  to  polished  shoes  upon  his 
cramped  great  feet ;  and  in  the  devil  of  a  temper,  too, 
with  her  to  whom  he  owed  this  outrage  to  his  native 
dignity,  this  modish,  pretty,  poised  young  princess 
whom  he  refused  to  recognize  by  as  much  as  one  little 
quiver. 

Touched  by  hysteria  though  her  mirth  was,  she  felt 
the  better  for  it,  better  able  to  continue  and  be  con- 
sistently the  artificial  creature  she  must  be  or 
fail  to  recreate  for  Stephen  the  unaffected  Gisella  he 
remembered. 

Neither  was  she,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful  in  this 
effort  of  impersonation;  being  aided  by  the  unantici- 
pated presence  of  several  friends  of  Stephen's,  all  of 
them  known  to  her — sprigs  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy 
who  had  foregathered  at  the  instance  of  Aladar  Ady  to 
gossip  with  the  invalid  and  take  his  mind  off  his  trou- 
bles. These  made  much  of  the  girl,  rallied  her  on  the 
good  it  had  done  her  good  looks  to  be  burned  alive, 
accused  her  on  this  account  of  secretly  practising  rites 
of  witchcraft  (didn't  all  Hungary  know  witches  ran 
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wild  like  rabbits  in  the  hills  about  the  chateau?)  and 
by  making  her  tell  her  fictitious  tale  of  escape  over  and 
over  spared  Gisella  the  ordeal  she  had  most  of  all 
dreaded,  of  relating  it  to  Stevey  in  private  conversa- 
tion. He  was,  indeed,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  by 
the  time  they  managed  a  few  moments  apart,  and  in  no 
humour  to  hark  back  and  pick  flaws  in  it. 

She  was  able  to  congratulate  herself,  as  well,  on 
having  thus  laid  her  fear  lest  Stevey  know  her  voice. 
True  that  Sarolta  had  never  spoken  to  him  but  in  the 
rudest  vernacular,  and  had  schooled  herself  from  the 
first  never  to  let  him  hear  in  this  even  an  echo  of  the 
pure  high  Magyar  accent:  the  blind,  she  knew,  could 
hear  what  people  with  their  five  senses  unimpaired  were 
deaf  to;  and  Stevey  had  been  listening  for  days  now 
for  one  voice  only.  The  pitch-and-toss  of  their  general 
talk  had  been  in  French,  however — the  one  tongue  that 
is  good  form  in  the  circles  which  Budapest  reckons  its 
best — and  no  shade  had  crossed  Stephen's  face  to  say 
he  heard  Sarolta  speaking  the  French  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Germain. 

Now,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  recess  of  a  window 
overlooking  the  Danube,  Gisella  dropped  naturally 
into  the  English  of  their  old  habit  and,  seeing  no  more 
than  before  to  suggest  that  Steven  was  in  any  way 
reminded  of  Sarolta,  lived  her  lies  to  him  with  better 
courage. 

"It's  so  good  to  see  you  again,  Stevey !  even  though 
I  never  knew  you,  too,  were  supposed  to  be  dead  and 
buried.  You  see,  the  little  news  we  got  on  that  lost 
farmstead  where  I  was  hiding  hadn't  much  to  do  with 
people,  only  with  what  was  happening — and  most  of 
that  was  canards." 

"I  was  well  out  of  the  world,  too,"  he  replied;  "but 
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I  heard  about  you,  what  all  the  world  heard,  and  be- 
lieved it  to  my  deep  sorrow.  I  never  hoped  to  see,  to 
know  this  day,  Gisella.  It  makes  me  very  happy." 

But  she  could  detect  no  happiness  in  the  friendly 
tones  he  used  with  her,  only  the  listlessness  which  his 
abiding  melancholy  bred. 

He  was  talking  to  her,  she  perceived,  with  an  effort, 
through  a  blank  wall  of  preoccupation ;  thinking  all  the 
while  of  Sarolta  only;  Gisella  herself  might  as  well 
have  been  Gladys  Tulaki,  she  meant  nothing  to 
him  today  more  than  a  seep  of  sound  in  the  night. 

"But  Stevey!  it  breaks  my  heart  to  find  you  so 
afflicted.  Isn't  there  any  hope? — don't  you  think  ?" 

"For  my  eyes?"  He  sighed  impatiently.  "Perhaps. 
I  don't  know.  There's  no  telling  till  I  can  get  a  proper 
examination." 

"Aladar  says  Dr  Szaz  wants  you  to  consult  Klimt. 
I  shouldn't  think  you'd  lose  a  day  " 

"I  have  to  wait  here  for  a  while,"  he  answered — "a 
little  while  longer." 

"But  " 

He  made  it  plain  enough  that  he  was  tired  of  all 
such  argument.  "I've  been  living  in  unbroken  midnight 
for  months  now,  Gisella.  Say  there  is  a  chance  Klimt 
can  do  something  for  me:  a  few  days  more  or  less  of 
this  won't  make  a  great  deal  of  difference." 

"I  suppose  not — that's  if  you  consider  whatever  it  is 
you're  waiting  for  will  bring  you  sufficient  compen- 
sation." 

"It  will,"  he  quietly  asserted — "unless,  of  course,  it 
turns  out  I'm  waiting  for  nothing." 

She  saw  that  he  didn't  mean  to  tell  her  anything 
about  Sarolta. 
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"Perhaps  it's  as  well,  then  if  you  must  stop  on 

here  you  can't  see,  Stevey.  Four  months  of  Bol- 
shevism did  more  to  make  Budapest  hideous  than  the 
four  long  years  of  the  War.  And  now  the  Roumanians 
are  putting  on  the  finishing  touches !" 

"So  everyone  tells  me.  I  suppose  you'll  be  buzzing 
off  to  Vienna  before  long?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  hardly  think  so.  I'm  rather  at  loose 
ends,  you  know,  Stevey,  and  will  be  till  things  shake 
down  a  bit  and  I  can  get  hold  of  my  property  again. 
For  the  present  I'm  sponging  on  the  Tulakis  like  a 
poor  relation ;  and  if  Sandor  makes  up  his  mind  to  take 
this  place  in  Stephen  Freidrich's  cabinet,  it  may  be 
months  before  I  feel  independent  enough  to  go  on  to 
Vienna,  or  anywhere,  without  them." 

"You  don't  hear  anything  from  America  ?" 

"I  sent  Jeff  Wayland  a  cable  day  before  yesterday. 
It's  hardly  time  yet  to  look  for  an  answer." 

"Then  perhaps  you'll  care  to  come  to  see  me  some 
other  time,  when  we  can  talk  without  this  riot  .  .  ." 

She  said  he  might  be  sure  she  would,  and  soon — and 
was  immensely  grateful  for  an  interruption  which  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  give  over  contending  for  his 
attention  against  the  claims  of — Sarolta. 

She  wondered,  dismally,  if  ever  woman  had  found 
herself  in  such  plight  before,  her  own  rival  in  love, 
tortured  by  jealousy  of  herself ! 

And  presently,  in  an  ache  to  be  alone  with  this  bit- 
tersweet perplexity,  she  caught  Gladys  Tulaki's  eye, 
said  her  au  'voir  to  Stephen,  and  on  her  way  out  signed 
with  a  glance  to  that  comic  granite  statue  which  was 
guarding  the  door. 

The  hillman  followed  across  the  threshold  as  if  to 
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show  the  way  to  the  lift :  and  she  said  in  a  quick,  urgent 
whisper : 

"Tonight,  at  Countess  Tulaki's,  in  Szentkiraly 
street.  Make  whatever  excuse  you  must,  but  on  no  ac- 
count fail  me.  It  is  absolutely  necessary." 

A  ferocious  glare  from  under  those  marvellously 
groomed  eyebrows,  a  formidable  silence,  alike  denied 
her;  but  there  was  hearing  and  obedience  in  the  kiss 
which  the  custom  of  the  country  bound  the  servant  to 
give  her  highborn  hand. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Tulakis  were  dining  out ;  which  left  Gisella — once 
she  had  alleged  a  mild  malaise  to  excuse  a  preference 
for  a  quiet  evening — free  of  any  constructive  obligation 
to  account  for  Sobri  to  Count  Sandor.  She  was  wait- 
ing alone  in  the  boudoir  that  had  been  put  at  her  dis- 
posal when  an  incurious  lump  of  a  Slavonic  housemaid 
brought  the  hillman  up. 

He  had  come,  it  was  apparent  as  soon  as  the  door 
shut  the  maid  out,  in  if  anything  an  aggravated 
dudgeon.  Shaping  a  figure  huger  and  more  uncouth 
than  ever  in  that  frame  of  pastel-tinted  walls,  straining 
the  seams  of  a  suit  which  doubtless  had  been  a  fit  for 
some  vanished  valet  of  Count  Ady's,  and  still  embit- 
tered by  his  enforced  metamorphosis,  he  brushed  with 
brusque  moustaches  the  hand  Gisella  extended  and,  in 
effect,  reared  back  to  stand  sulkily  avoiding  her  coun- 
tenance and  fumbling  with  a  shockingly  new  stiff  hat. 

"Are  you  so  very  angry  with  me,  Sobri?  will  nothing 
induce  you  to  forgive  me?'* 

"Who  am  I,"  he  growled — "an  old  fox  of  the  hills ! — 
to  have  anything  to  forgive  a  great  lady?'* 

"Rubbish !"  she  retorted.  "You  know  youVe  no  right 
to  take  that  tone  with  me,  after  saving  my  life  and 
Count  Zay's  and  binding  us  both  to  you  with  a  thou- 
sand ties  of  gratitude  and  affection." 

"Not  strong  enough,  for  all  that,"  Sobri  grumbled, 
taken  aback  but  holding  grimly  to  his  grievance,  "to 
prevent  your  deserting  us  " 

"I  had  to,  Sobri.  Why  pretend  you  don't  know  me 
better  than  to  believe  I  did  what  I  did  without  com- 
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pelling  reason?  I  do  think  you  might  have  suspended 
judgment  and  told  yourself  I  must  have  had  some 
motive  of  my  own  for  not  caring  to  have  Count  Ady 
recognize  me  in  your  'little  niece/" 
"Ashamed  of  old  Sobri!" 

"I  was  ashamed,"  the  girl  said  in  utter  candour — 
"but  not  of  Sobri.  Neither  am  I  going  to  let  you  dis- 
own me,  be  good  enough  to  understand,  simply  because 
you're  a  vain  old  stupid  and  disgruntled.  I  can't  permit 
you  to  question  my  right  to  become  my  own  self  again, 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible;  but  to  you,  Sobri,  I  shall 
always  be  Sarolta." 

He  believed  her  and  was  shaken  but  tenacious.  "I 
don't  think  only  of  myself.  Your  highness  didn't  hurt 
me  so  much  as  that  poor  young  man  who  loves  you." 

"Does  he?"  Gisella  challenged.  "You  do  not  know 
that,  Sobri." 

"I  know  he  hasn't  had  a  minute's  peace  since  you 
ran  away  from  us — or  given  me  one.  No  sooner  are  we 
left  alone  than  he  begins  again,  demanding  that  I 
find  him  Sarolta." 

"Precisely:  demanding  that  you  find  him  Sarolta. 
Then  it's  Sarolta  he's  in  love  with,  isn't  it,  Sobri?" 

The  old  man  rolled  uneasy  eyes.  "Who  else?" 

"Not  Gisella  Illeshazy." 

"He  doesn't  know  " 

"And  he  must  never ." 

"You  are  telling  me  I  must  never  tell  him  " 

"Never." 

Sobri  heard  himself  commanded  and  worked  up  a 
temper  once  more  mutinous. 

"I  am  only  a  humble  old  hillman  " 

"Vain  old  humbug!" 
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"And  her  highness  is  a  great  lady.  Who  is  Sobri  to 
dispute  her  wishes?" 
"Or  Sarolta's." 

He  gave  a  startled  "What?"  to  that. 

"Sarolta  has  as  much  right  to  have  her  wishes  re- 
spected as  Gisella  Illeshazy  has — or  Sobri.  It  is  Sa- 
rolta who  is  appealing  now  to  her  good  old  Uncle 
Sobri." 

He  snorted  and  swung  an  outwitted  head.  "Have  it 
your  own  way.  A  woman,  young  or  old,  lady  or  wench, 
can  always  put  a  man  in  the  wrong.  All  the  same,  right 
is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong  with  the  highborn  as 
with  the  lowly:  princess  or  peasant,  you  do  wrong  to 
make  that  poor  young  man  so  sad." 

"I  don't  want  to  make  Count  Stephen  sad,"  Gisella 
gently  argued.  "Still,  I  must  do  as  my  heart  directs — 
mustn't  I,  Sobri?" 

He  couldn't  guess  what  she  might  mean  by  that, 
unless  she  were  trying  to  tell  him  she  didn't  love  Count 
Stephen. 

"I  love  him  too  dearly  to  go  on  deceiving  him;  and 
I  am  too  proud  to  undeceive  him,  Sobri." 

"These  are  fine  points,"  the  hillman  muttered — "too 
fine  entirely  for  thick  old  wits.  But  as  Sobri  sees  it — 
Love  is  Love." 

"Listen  to  me,  then,"  the  girl  patiently  replied.  "Not 
that  you  have  any  right  to  make  me  defend  myself,  but 
that  I  am  too  fond  of  you  to  let  you  think  ill  of  me 
.  .  .  There  is  another  to  be  considered,  a  lady  who 
loved  Count  Stephen  well  and  whom  he  was  well  in 
love  with  before  chance  threw  him  in  with  Sarolta.  I 
do  not  know  if  he  loves  her  still,  but  this  I  do  know, 
Sobri:  Until  he  himself  knows  which  he  loves  today, 
this  lady  I  speak  of  has  the  right  of  way,  and  not 
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Sarolta.  Can  Gisella  Illeshazy  go  back  to  him  now,  and 
confess  she  was  his  Sarolta,  and  ask  him  to  put  away 
and  forget  his  former  sweetheart  just  because,  upon 
a  time,  for  a  little  while,  he  condescended  to  love  a 
peasant? — as  our  Magyar  magnates  have  conde- 
scended, for  their  amusement,  ever  since  the  first 
looked  down  on  a  peasant  maid  and  saw  that  she  was 
pretty?" 

Kindness  was  kindling  at  last  in  those  cavernous 
orbits.  "That  is  different.  Now  her  highness  makes  me 
understand  and  ashamed  I  was  so  presumptuous  " 

"Never  presumptuous  with  Sarolta,  Uncle  Sobri!" 
Gisella  laughed,  and  let  him  have  a  hand  again.  And 
this  time  that  aged  outlaw  kissed  it  like  a  captivated 
gallant.  "And  now  will  you  help  me?  Go  back  and  tell 
Count  Stephen  you  have  seen  Sarolta.  Tell  him  what 
you  like  about  the  way  you  found  her ;  but  say  she  has 
fallen  in  with  friends  and  sends  him  her  dearest  love 
and  says  he  is  not  to  distress  himself  about  her.  But 
tell  him  more,  that  Sarolta  realizes  that  Count  Zay 
can  never  make  a  peasant  his  wife;  and  that  she  will 
never  come  back  to  him,  but  once  more  only,  and  only 
on  one  condition.  If  he  will  go  immediately  to  Vienna 
and  have  his  injuries  looked  into,  she  will  come  to  see 
him — there,  in  Vienna.  She  makes  him  that  sacred 
promise." 

"But  if  he  won't  believe  me?  What  if  he  thinks  it 
all  just  a  trick  to  make  him  do  his  duty  by  himself?" 

"Give  him  this."  The  girl  drew  from  her  bosom  a 
thin  ribbon  on  which  hung  a  ring  of  chased  old  silver 
with  the  seal  of  the  Zays.  She  broke  the  ribbon,  but 
before  parting  with  the  ring  she  kissed  it.  "He  will  re- 
member when  he  gave  this  to  Sarolta." 
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Morning  brought  the  delayed  reply  from  Jeffrey 
Wayland:  That  overjoyed  gentleman  was  cabling  am- 
ple funds  to  Vienna,  in  care  of  the  Anglo-Austrian 
Bank,  and  in  ten  days'  time  would  meet  Gisella  there  to 
take  in  his  capable  hands  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
princely  inheritance  which  the  Soviets  had  appropri- 
ated, plundered,  and  wantonly  in  every  way  dilapidated. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Grant  Suydam,  would  come  with  him  to 
lend  the  girl  a  wing  until  such  time  as,  Hungary  having 
eaten  the  bane  which  the  Paris  Conference  was  prepar- 
ing for  its  portion  in  the  desecrated  name  of  Peace,  it 
would  be  possible  to  return  to  the  States  and  retrieve 
her  fortune  from  the  Alien  Enemy  Property  Custodian. 
He  assumed  with  reason  that  Gisella  was  no  glutton 
for  punishment  and  would  welcome  a  change  and  a 
Winter  in  the  Suydam  villa  at  Antibes. 

She  made  no  mention  of  this  message  to  Aladar  Ady 
when  he  dropped  in,  about  noon,  to  thank  the  girl  for 
the  good  issue  of  her  influence  with  Stephen.  Magical, 
he  called  it,  beaming.  No  one  else,  he  was  fatuously 
sure,  could  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the  course  of 
just  one  brief  call.  Imagine  his  amazement  on  being 
told  at  breakfast  that  Stephen  had  experienced  a  com- 
plete change  of  heart  overnight  and  was  now  as  dead 
set  on  consulting  Klimt  with  the  least  possible  delay 
as  he  had  theretofore  been  on  procrastinating!  They 
were  leaving  by  motor  after  luncheon.  Szaz  had  al- 
ready conferred  with  Klimt  by  telephone  and  arranged 
to  have  the  X-ray  of  Stephen's  head  taken  that  same 
evening.  Klimt  would  get  it  before  noon,  when  Stephen 
was  to  present  himself  for  physical  examination. 

"You'll  be  running  over  today  or  tomorrow,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  Gisella.  If  you  can  tell  me  where 
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you  will  be  stopping,  I'll  call  and  let  you  know  what 
Klimt  has  to  say." 

She  replied,  with  an  appearance  of  indecision,  that 
she  wasn't  sure,  it  might  be  weeks  before  she  found 
herself  in  Vienna  or,  again,  it  might  be  only  a  matter  of 
days.  It  all  depended  on  what  Sandor  decided  to  do 
about  his  portfolio  that  Stephen  Freidrich  was  press- 
ing on  him.  Whatever  happened,  she  would  remain  in- 
definitely the  guest  of  the  Tulakis. 

Now  the  shameful  truth  was  that  Gladys  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  talking  Sandor  out  of  the  temptation  to 
identify  himself  with  a  government  that  was  fore- 
doomed to  fall — for  it  was  silly,  she  pointed  out,  to 
suppose  the  Entente  would  tolerate  a  Habsburg  Re- 
gent— and  was  at  that  very  minute  packing  to  return 
to  Vienna ;  and  Gisella,  of  course,  was  going  along. 

For  practising  this  duplicity  on  an  old  friend  the 
girl  was  promptly  and  well  paid  out. 

"Then,"  Count  Ady  said  as  he  got  up — "I  don't 
know — I  can't  ring  you  up  here,  of  course,  and  there's 
no  depending  on  the  telegraph,  either,  with  these  filthy 
Rumanians  in  control.  I'll  have  to  write,  I  suppose,  to 
let  you  know  how  it  goes." 

"You're  not  coming  back,  Aladar  ?" 

"Not  for  some  time.  As  soon  as  I've  put  Stephen  in 
good  hands,  I've  got  to  run  on  to  Prangins  for  a  chat 
with  Charles.  They  say  Zita's  at  him  again  to  start  a 
putsch  as  soon  as  the  Rumanians  clear  out,  and  he's 
got  to  be  persuaded  the  time  won't  be  ripe  then.  If  you 
should  change  your  plans  and  run  over  and  want  to 
know  about  Stephen  " 

"But  of  course !  I  shall  be  most  anxious  " 

"Then  the  best  thing,  I  expect,  will  be  for  you  to 
look  up  the  Apaffys.  I  wasn't  able  to  get  through  to 
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them  by  telephone  this  morning;  but  I  know  I've  only 
to  ask  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  Stephen  .  . 

He  went  his  way  then,  that  aging  innocent  of  a 
nobleman,  vaguely  pleased  with  himself,  vain  of  a  flair 
for  romance  that  had  nosed  out  an  attachment  between 
Stephen  Zay  and  the  daughter  of  his  poor  dear  dead 
Koloman — never  dreaming  he  had  started  tears  of 
nervous  chagrin  which  all  the  tact  and  understanding 
of  Gladys  Tulaki  hardly  served  to  stop. 

This  the  outcome  of  all  Gisella's  fond  scheming,  to 
throw  the  man  she  loved  back  into  the  arms  that  had 
first  won  him! 

Though  she  did  pull  herself  together  after  a  fash- 
ion, the  task  of  bearing  up  under  the  eyes  of  Sandor 
through  the  long  hours  of  their  drive  to  Vienna  told 
on  the  girl  so  severely  that  she  was  fain  in  the  end  to 
resign  to  Gladys — again! — the  delicate  affair  of  ar- 
ranging for  Sarolta's  last  talk  with  Stephen. 

Like  many  another  Hungarian  magnate  who  in  the 
golden  days  had  been  persona  grata  in  Schonbrunn  and 
on  the  Ballplatz,  Count  Ady  maintained  a  modest 
pied-a-terre  in  the  fashionable  Weiden  quarter.  In  this 
he  had  installed  Stephen.  Even  with  the  willing  aid  of 
Sobri  and  the  bought  connivance  of  a  nurse,  it  called 
for  the  genius  of  a  first-class  conspirator  to  smuggle 
Gisella  in  and  out  unobserved  by  Aladar  or  any  other 
who  knew  the  girl  by  sight,  and  especially  without  giv- 
ing the  blind  man  to  wonder  at  the  ingenious  machinery 
of  the  preparations.  Yet  Gladys,  enchanted,  managed 
it  all  with  the  address  of  a  thoroughpaced  intriguante ; 
the  second  night  that  followed  Klimt's  report  on  his 
findings  saw  Gisella  introduced  to  the  sitting-room 
where  Stephen  waited,  inexpectant. 
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The  nurse,  a  puffy  blonde  with  a  swimming  eye, 
hadn't  been  told  more  than  Gladys  considered  necessary 
to  overcome  her  scruples,  but  cherished  a  nose  of  her 
own  for  affairs  of  sentiment.  Failing  to  muster  a  voice 
calm  enough  to  announce  the  caller,  this  one  was  agree- 
ably prompt  about  shutting  herself  out  to  wipe  away  a 
furtive  tear  and  mount  guard  with  Sobri  against  the 
impishness  of  the  unforeseen.  And  Stephen  honoured 
the  repeated  lisp  of  the  latch  with  one  lift  of  his  head, 
one  fading  gleam  of  hope,  only — hearing  no  more — to 
slip  back  into  his  broken  reverie,  into  the  despondent 
slouch  he  had  been  holding  in  an  arm-chair  by  a  win- 
dow that  gave  upon  a  dusky  garden. 

Gisella  herself  felt  incompetent  to  move  another  step 
for  the  moment,  incapable  of  pronouncing  one  syl- 
lable that  would  not  betray  her.  Alone  at  last,  and  for 
the  last  time  as  Sarolta,  with  the  man  Sarolta  had  so 
loved,  loved  still  and  must  none  the  less  tonight  deny, 
she  was  all  at  once  destitute  of  any  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  pick  up  and  play  out  the  role  she  had 
renounced. 

So  far  away  and  long  ago  they  seemed,  those  yes- 
terdays of  precarious  fortune,  when  life  had  hung  so 
long  on  frail  and  fraying  threads,  when  right  and 
wrong  had  been  as  one  and  only  love  had  mattered — 
when  the  speech,  the  ways,  the  very  thoughts  of  the 
peasant  maid  had  suited  her  as  easily  as  the  peasant's 
right  apparel,  and  it  had  seemed  in  no  way  strange  or 
unbeseeming  that  Sarolta  should  love  without  reserve 
one  who  stooped  from  so  far  above  her  station. 

So  completely  and  finally  had  she  ceased  to  be  Sa- 
rolta as  soon  as  Sarolta  had  ceased  to  serve  the  single 
end  of  her  existence :  how  could  she  resume  now,  like  an 
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actress  who  relapses  into  character  on  the  fall  of  a  cue, 
and  live  that  make-believe  again  so  well  as  to  defy 
detection? 

The  young  man  roused  at  length  to  remember  that 
nothing  had  followed  the  shutting  of  the  door,  that 
whoever  had  come  into  the  room  hadn't  stirred  since  or 
spoken;  and  turned  his  sightless  eyes  her  way  in 
irritation. 

"Who's  there?  That  you,  nurse?  Or  is  it  Sobri?  Give 
me  a  cigarette,  will  you? — and  let's  see  if  I  can  taste 
it  this  time.  I'll  tell  you  something:  almost  the  worst 
thing  about  this  being  blind  is  to  go  months  hankering 
for  a  smoke,  and  then  find  out  you  can't  even  taste 
tobacco." 

She  ventured  in  quavers  that  helped  more  than  hin- 
dered an  uncertain  essay  in  the  accents  of  the  peasant : 
"If  the  noble  lord  will  tell  me  where  to  find  his  ciga- 
rettes .  .  ." 

The  man  shot  up  with  a  shout — "Sarolta !" — took  a 
stumbling  stride  toward  her,  and  must  have  fallen  over 
another  chair  if  she  hadn't  gone  swiftly  to  meet  him. 
His  arms  took  her  then  and  held  her  fast;  and  sud- 
denly, against  all  she  had  determined  beforehand, 
Gisella  was  giving  back  his  kisses. 

"Why  didn't  they  warn  me  you  were  coming?  That 
old  scoundrel  Sobri  " 

"But  you  knew  I  would,  Sobri  must  have  given  you 
my  promise  " 

"Still,  I've  been  here  two  days,  and  you  kept  me 
waiting — that  wasn't  kind,  Sarolta! — and  Sobri  kept 
putting  me  off  with  flimsy  excuses  99 

"I  came,"  she  said,  "as  soon  as  I  was  able.  If  the 
noble  lord  " 
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"Have  you  so  soon  forgotten,  Sarolta,  I  taught  you 
once  to  call  me  Stephen?" 

"Sarolta  has  forgotten  nothing,  excellency  99 

"Stephen!" 

"Sarolta  has  forgotten  nothing — Stephen.  But  that 
was  one  time,  and  this  is  another." 

"The  times  have  changed — thank  God  for  that! — 
but  Stephen  is  Stephen  still  to  you,  my  dear." 

"But  that  cannot  be — Stephen.  Times  cannot  change 
without  changing  people.  We  were  a  man  and  a  maid, 
then,  alone  with  our  love  before  God — in  Deaths  very 
shadow.  Now  you  are  yourself,  a  great  nobleman  again, 
and  I — I  am  no  better  than  I  was,  only  a  little  wiser, 
Stephen,  and  stronger." 

"Are  you  trying  to  make  me  believe  you  no  longer 
love  me?" 

"Only  that  I  love  you  more  than  ever — too  well,  my 
Stephen,  not  to  love  you  more  wisely." 

"I  see,"  he  said  in  a  curious  voice,  and  left  off  sud- 
denly combatting  her  efforts  to  release  herself.  "Now 
you  have  wounded  me — deeply,  Sarolta." 

"But  you  know  me  too  well  to  think  I  meant  to  " 

"And  you  should  have  known  me  too  well,  my  dear, 
to  doubt  my  wish  to  make  you  my  wife." 

"It  was  only  because  I  did  not  doubt  it,  Stephen, 
that  I  ran  away  from  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  safe 
once  more  in  the  care  of  your  own  people.  I  didn't  want 
ever  to  know  the  pain  of  refusing  you  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  follow  .  .  ."  He  groped  for  the  edge  of  a 
table  and  rested  on  it  in  mystification.  "You  mean  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  you  wouldn't  marry  me?" 

"I  loved  you  then,  as  now,  too  well  to  let  you  marry 
me  in  kindness,  Stephen,  or  in  gratitude,  or  just  be- 
cause you  thought  yourself  in  honour  bound  to." 
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"I  see."  He  mused  with  a  wry  smile:  "You  had  no 
faith  in  my  love,  you  knew  nothing  sacred  in  what  had 
been  between  us,  you  thought  I  had  merely  let  myself 
love  you  pour  passer  les  temps  " 

"The  noble  lord  will  tell  what  that  means?" 

He  made  a  vaguely  fretful  sign.  "To  pass  the  time 
away — not  meaning  you  to  think  our  love  could 
last  " 

"How  could  it,  Stephen?  You  had  loves  before  Sa- 
rolta,  you  will  have  loves  when  Sarolta  is  forgotten." 

"Perhaps,"  he  wickedly  conceded — "that's  if  I  live 
to  forget  you.  If  I  survive  your  cruelty,  Sarolta,  added 
to  the  surgeon's  knife  tomorrow — God  knows !  any- 
thing you  please  is  possible.  You  know,  I  suppose,  I 
go  on  the  operating  table  in  the  morning?" 

She  said,  faintly,  Sobri  had  told  her  something  .  .  . 

"Did  he  tell  you  Klimt  says  there  is  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  I  will  survive  the  knife?" 

She  could  only  echo,  feebly:  "Klimt  !" 

"The  great  eye  surgeon,  the  greatest  living.  Because 
you  made  it  a  condition  before  you  would  come  to  see 
me,  I  consulted  him.  He  had  an  X-ray  photograph 
made  of  my  head.  You  know  what  that  is,  Sarolta?  A 
picture  of  what's  beneath  the  surface.  Mine  showed 
Klimt  what  is  inside  my  head,  the  reason  for  my  head- 
aches and  my  blindness.  You  remember  that  splinter 
of  metal  Sobri  picked  out  of  my  wound  the  first  time 
he  dressed  it?  It  seems  there  was  another,  like  it,  but 
smaller,  sharper,  fine  as  a  fine  needle,  driven  in  too 
deep  for  Sobri  to  find  it.  Going  on  the  X-ray,  it  lies 
across  the  optic  nerves,  the  nerves  that  control  sight, 
and  is  the  cause  of  their  paralysis.  Well!  tomorrow 
this  good  man  Klimt  is  going  to  cut  into  my  head  and 
try  to  pluck  that  splinter  out.  If  he  succeeds — if  his 
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knife  doesn't  deviate  one  hair's-breadth  from  the  line 
the  needle  took  when  it  went  in,  I  shall  live  and  have 
no  more  headaches;  if  it  should  turn  out  the  optic 
nerves  haven't  been  cut  or  torn,  I  shall  in  all  likeli- 
hood recover  the  use  of  my  eyes.  But  it's  one  chance  in 
a  thousand,  Sarolta  .  .  ." 

She  had  known  all  this  ever  since  the  hour  when 
Klimt  had  handed  down  his  verdict.  But  to  hear 
Stephen  putting  his  peril  so  plainly  caused  the  girl  to 
choke  up  in  dread  and  pity. 

"And  you  will  send  me  to  take  that  risk  without  car- 
ing to  come  through  alive  ?" 

She  sobbed  aloud,  but  he  relentlessly  pursued  his 
advantage. 

"Life  will  be  worthless  to  me  if  I  live  only  to  lose 
you,  Sarolta." 

"And  to  me  if  you  should  die  !" 

"Yet  you  will  promise  me  nothing  to  live  for !" 

"Only  this,"  she  faltered  and  broke  down,  and  all 
those  brave  resolutions  she  had  been  clinging  to  slipped 
from  her  grasp  like  so  much  water.  "O  my  dear!  but 
you  do  know,  you  must  know,  it's  only  your  happiness 
that  matters." 

"Then  you  will  not  forsake  me." 

"But  you  must  be  sure,  Stephen,  sure  " 

"I  am  sure." 

"I  mean,  you  must  take  time  to  make  sure  with  a 
calm  mind.  So  I  will  make  you  this  promise,  dear: 
If  at  the  end  of  a  year,  you  are  still  sure  you  want  only 
Sarolta — Sarolta  will  come  back  to  you." 

"A  year?"  he  remonstrated.  "My  God!  a  year  is  a 
lifetime  to  a  man  who  loves  as  I  love  you,  Sarolta." 

"But  suppose  I  let  you  have  your  way  and  marry 
me;  and  when  you  are  strong  and  well  again  and  have 
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your  sight  and  are  ready  to  take  your  old  place  in  life, 
Stephen — suppose  you  find  out  then,  you  made  a  mis- 
take, when  you  married  a  peasant  woman — then  every 
day  would  be  a  lifetime." 

She  went  of  her  free  will  into  his  arms  again. 

"Believe  in  my  love  and  live  for  me,  Stephen!  But 
make  sure  first  you  want  to  share  your  life  with  me — 
make  me  sure,  too.  I  have  the  right  to  ask  that  of  you. 
A  year  will  be  a  lifetime  to  me,  also,  waiting,  pray- 
ing .  .  .  but  I  will  wait,  I  will  be  true,  I  will  be  pa- 
tient— I  swear  it,  Stephen !" 

"How  will  you  know  ?" 

"Trust  the  woman  who  loves  you:  Sarolta  will 
know." 

"But  how — where,  when  this  year  is  finished,  shall 
I  find  you?" 

"You  may  be  sure,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  wherever 
you  may  be,  the  woman  you  love  truly  will  find  her 
way  to  you." 

"You  swear  it,  Sarolta?" 

"On  the  memory  of  Tarkan !" 

An  urgent  knocking  interrupted.  He  released  un- 
willingly her  lips  and  called  in  vexation:  "Who  is  there? 
what  do  you  want?" 

The  nurse  entered  in  humid  flutter. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  excellency,"  she  offered  in  the 
German  of  Vienna.  "There  is  someone  to  see  you  " 

"Who?" 

"I  do  not  know — a  lady  " 

"Send  her  away.  Say  I  am  not  at  home." 
"Sobri  has  said  that  already,  excellency.  Sobri  is 
trying  to  prevent  her  coming  in,  but  she  will  not  listen; 
she  says  she  has  motored  in  from  the  Semmering  today 
especially  to  see  you,  Count  Ady  promised  her  she 
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would  find  you  here,  she  will  not  go  until  she  has  seen 
you.  A  very  lovely  great  lady,  excellency,  in  a  splendid 
motor  .  .  ." 

Gisella  was  struggling  out  of  his  embrace,  but 
Stephen  fastened  upon  one  hand  and  would  not  let  her 
free  it. 

"No,  Sarolta  " 

"Let  me  go !"  the  girl  panted.  And  frustration  closed 
down  like  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  nurse,  who  heard 
her  continue  in  a  tongue  strange  to  Viennese  ears,  the 
dialect  of  Sarolta's  people.  "I  do  not  want  to  be  seen 
by  this  fine  lady,  Stephen — someone,  I  am  sure,  who 
loves  you  " 

"Nonsense !  " 

"I  couldn't  bear  it,  to  be  smiled  down  on  by  her. 
Let  me  go — please,  Stephen!" 

"Not  yet.  I  won't  let  you  say  good-bye  for  a  year 
like  this,  Sarolta.  Wait  in  the  next  room — the  nurse 
will  show  you — till  I  can  see  this  woman  and  get  rid 
of  her.  It  won't  be  more  than  a  few  minutes." 

"Only  spare  me  humiliation." 

The  blind  man  nodded;  but  before  giving  her  hand 
its  freedom  slipped  that  ancient  silver  ring  upon  one 
of  its  fingers  and  set  lips  to  it  that  could  have  saluted 
Zita's  no  more  respectfully. 

The  nurse  led  into  a  bedchamber  adjoining.  As  the 
door  closed  Gisella  told  her  in  an  imperative  whisper: 
"I  cannot  stay — you  understand?"  Moist  eyes  reas- 
sured her.  The  nurse  went  out  by  another  door  and 
following  the  briefest  interval  a  woman's  voice  cried  out 
gaily  in  the  corridor;  a  voice  of  high  clear  pitch  but 
honeyed. 

"Stephen,  my  poor  darling!  What  is  this  nonsense 
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about  not  seeing  me?  Are  you  so  beset  with  other  sweet- 
hearts ?" 

A  door  slammed  with  an  accent  of  exasperation. 

But  in  the  corridor,  when  Gisella  stole  through  it  to 
the  street,  she  met  a  wraith  of  old  days  unforgotten, 
the  wraith  of  a  fragrance  like  none  other  that  she 
knew,  a  scent  at  once  intimate  and  elusive,  remote  and 
alluring,  the  scent  Illyria  Apaffy  used. 


CHAPTER  X 

The  telephone  called  Countess  Tulaki  toward  the  next 
noon,  and  she  brought  back  from  it  the  assurance  that 
Count  Stephen  Zay  was  coming  out  from  under  the 
ether  after  an  operation  which  that  infallible  Klimt 
prophesied  would  prove,  when  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved, in  every  respect  successful. 

Gisella  left  Vienna  at  once  to  await  in  Geneva  the 
arrival  of  Jeffrey  Wayland  and  his  sister,  advising 
them  of  this  change  by  radio  to  their  steamer.  She  was 
obliged  against  her  wish  to  return  with  them  to  Buda- 
pest, but  only  to  execute  such  legal  papers  as  would 
empower  Wayland  to  protect  for  her  what  was  left  of 
her  inheritance  from  Koloman. 

When  this  business  had  been  attended  to,  there  was 
nothing  to  detain  her  in  the  capital,  nothing  but  heart- 
ache to  be  garnered  of  the  scenes  of  misery  which  every 
street  unfolded,  the  memories  that  like  weary  ghosts 
walked  every  vista. 

The  Roumanian  army  was  still  in  undisputed  occupa- 
tion and  busy  wrecking  the  city,  the  Regency  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph  powerless  to  stop  the  spiteful  sa- 
botage it  added  to  its  licensed  thieving.  And  until 
those  smug  gentlemen  who  ruled  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  left  off  looking  indulgently  on  its  spirited 
pranks,  there  wasn't  much  that  could  be  done  toward 
repairing  the  ravages  of  Soviet  hate  to  the  Illeshazy 
properties.  The  palace  on  the  Margaret  Embankment, 
for  one,  would  require  renovation,  refurnishing,  and 
fumigation  from  attic  to  cellars  before  it  could  be 
called  habitable  again;  Bela  Kun  magnificently,  in  the 
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bigness  of  his  heart,  had  thrown  it  open  to  his  co- 
religionists, who  had  straightway  turned  it  into  a  com- 
mon tenement,  a  thriving  rival  to  the  famous  House  of 
Orczyi  across  the  Danube,  and  when  evacuated  by  the 
police  left  every  apartment  defiled  and  spoiled  and 
teeming  with  vermin.  Neither  had  that  spirit  of  wilful 
destructiveness  overlooked  the  remotest  house  or  acre 
identified  with  the  Illeshazy  legend. 

The  Zay  estates  were  said  to  have  suffered  even 
more  severely.  Aladar  Ady,  encountered  by  chance  on 
his  return  from  Prangins,  the  day  before  Gisella's  de- 
parture for  Antibes  with  Nona  Suydam,  declared 
Stephen  would  be  a  lucky  man  if  he  could  retrieve  a 
tenth  part  of  his  one-time  fortune. 

The  two  women,  leaving  Wayland  to  the  post-War 
consolations  of  the  Ritz  and  the  company  of  his  kind 
in  the  American  Mission,  passed  through  Austria  with- 
out stopping.  There  was  no  one  in  Vienna  at  the  time 
to  make  a  pause  in  transit  worth  the  trouble.  Gladys 
Tulaki  had  written  from  the  Semmering,  to  which  she 
and  Sandor  had  retired,  that  Stephen  was  a  guest  of 
Count  Apaffy  at  one  of  the  neighbouring  villas.  He 
was  taking  his  convalescence  at  an  easy  gait,  but  look- 
ing a  bit  more  fit  every  time  they  met,  and  would  before 
very  long,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  Klimt,  be  per- 
mitted to  discard  his  disfiguring  smoked  glasses.  Sobri 
remained  his  too  faithful  shadow,  daily  a  shade  more 
surly,  sharp  of  tongue  and  generally  insufferable. 

More  or  less  mysteriously  from  time  to  time  that 
hotchpotch  which  is  Society  in  Season  on  the  Riviera 
was  infiltrated  by  other  refugees  from  the  black  Winter 
that  had  clamped  down  on  Middle  Europe  as  if  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  The 
warm  American  background  of  the  Countess  Tulaki 
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presumably  secured  her  the  privilege  of  bringing  in 
her  invalid  husband — who  recovered  robust  health  with 
surprising  speed  as  soon  as  securely  settled  in  a  villa 
not  far  from  Antibes — together  with  Stephen  Zay  in 
the  nominal  condition  of  secretary  to  poor  dear  San- 
dor.  And  toward  the  end  of  February  Countess  Apaffy 
left  her  spouse  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Peace  Commission  in  Paris  and  ran  down  for 
a  rest  with  some  American  friends  who  had  a  pre- 
tentious place  near  Cannes.  She  didn't  look  in  the 
least  as  if  she  stood  in  need  of  a  rest,  and  so  far  as 
Gisella  could  see  she  took  none.  And  Gisella  was  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  Illyria  .  .  . 

It  was  natural  that  these  nationals  should  flock  to- 
gether; and  to  have  held  apart  from  their  amusements 
would  have  been  to  invite  the  speculations  of  friendly 
malice,  the  last  thing  Gisella  wanted.  Furthermore  it 
would  have  been  conduct  most  painful  to  Nona  Suy- 
dam,  who  adored  a  high  title.  They  were  quietly  gay 
for  many  weeks,  and  hardly  ever  lost  sight  of  one  an- 
other for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time;  and  if  Gisella 
was  as  gay  as  any,  it  wasn't  always  a  mask  merely 
for  the  aching  of  wounds  not  new  but  slow  to  heal,  as 
when  she  saw  Stephen  attentive  as  of  old  to  Illyria, 
flirting  as  spontaneously  as  ever  with  the  fires  she  was 
so  fond  of  starting,  or  if  not  with  a  seeming  of  alacrity 
which  deceived  her  who  observed  him  so  covertly  but 
closely ;  there  were  times  as  well  when  Gisella  played 
dangerously  with  fires  of  her  own  kindling  in  other 
quarters,  lest  Stephen  think  her  more  than  mildly  en- 
tertained by  his  changed  and  changeable  disposition. 

They  met  continually,  those  two,  and  played  to- 
gether in  the  sun,  in  ballrooms,  in  gardens  silvered  by 
the  moon,  with  every  appearance  of  their  old  frank 
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friendliness.  But  Gisella  knew  it  was  as  misleading  an 
appearance  on  Stevey's  part  as  on  her  own.  For  days 
at  a  time  he  would  seem  inconsolable  if  constrained  to 
turn  from  her  and  render  the  smallest  civilities  to  any 
other  woman;  there  were  spells  as  long  and  longer 
when  he  would  as  studiously  shun  her,  and  devote  him- 
self altogether  to  Illyria,  to  Gladys  Tulaki,  to  Nona 
Suydam,  to  any  pretty  lady  who  cared  to  encourage 
him. 

She  was  aware  of  an  uneasiness  welling  in  her  daily 
life  like  the  ground  swell  that  foreruns  a  change  of 
weather. 

The  change,  when  it  came,  found  her  none  the  less 
unprepared. 

Gladys  Tulaki  had  bidden  them  that  day  to  an  af- 
ternoon of  bridge  and  tea,  one  of  the  last  they  might 
hope  to  waste  in  this  way  together — at  least,  on  the 
Riviera.  It  was  already  May  and  the  heat  not  infre- 
quently oppressive.  Beneath  the  bright  awnings  where 
the  tables  had  been  placed  the  atmosphere  was  that  of 
a  hot-house.  Gisella  caught  at  the  first  excuse  to  steal 
away  and  through  the  villa  to  a  terrasse  on  its  other 
side  that  was  washed  by  tepid  sighs  from  the  sea. 

Here  she  was  not  long  solitary. 

"Blessed  indeed  are  the  good,"  Illyria  laughed  be- 
hind her  chair — "for  they  shall  be  lonely  and  like  it." 

She  came  to  a  light  pause,  brushing  Gisella's  cheek 
delicately  with  the  backs  of  her  fingers. 

"I  watched  you  sneak  off,"  she  said,  "and  guessed 
you  were  wiser  than  we  who  must  forever  drug  our 
minds  with  cards  for  fear  we  may  find  ourselves  think- 
ing. So  as  soon  as  I  could  cut  out,  my  dear,  I  fol- 
lowed. It's  delicious  here.  I  don't  know  what  possesses 
Gladys  to  expect  people  to  like  gambling  in  an  oven." 
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She  unlatched  her  vanity  and  retouched  a  complex- 
ion imperceptibly  the  worse  for  such  weather. 

"The  poison  of  it  is,"  she  resumed  over  her  lipstick, 
"I've  only  a  minute,  I  must  run  back  and,  no  matter 
what  I  suffer,  try  to  recoup.  My  dear!  the  cards  I'm 
having  these  days  are  hopeless.  Already  this  afternoon 
I've  held  two  perfect  Yarboroughs.  If  I  didn't  know 
better,  my  bad  luck  would  make  me  a  wildly  happy 
woman." 

"That's  only  blague,  isn't  it?"  Gisella  said,  behind 
her  smile  wondering  why  she  could  never  quite  manage 
to  work  up  a  real  dislike  of  Illyria.  "I  don't  think  you 
really  mean  to  claim  you're  unlucky  in  love." 

"When  you  have  been  a  professional  beauty  as  long 
as  I  have,  my  dear,  you  will  know  better.  Or  perhaps 
you  won't.  You  never  can  tell  .  .  .  There  are  only  two 
kinds  of  women,  after  all,  my  kind  and — if  I'm  not 
mistaken — yours." 

"You  don't  think  we're  all  sisters  under  our  skins?" 

"A  man  said  that.  It  needed  man's  stupidity  to  say 
it.  There  are  women,  not  many,  but  many  enough  to 
make  us  envious  who  aren't  so  blessed,  who  are  born 
to  know  love,  to  whom  the  men  they  love  are  constant. 
And  then  there's  my  kind,  whose  lives  are  just  one 
damn'  lover  after  another.  I  don't  think  I've  any  right 
to  complain,  you  understand;  after  all,  it's  a  life  and 
not  unentertaining.  But  sometimes  I  wonder  if  it 
wouldn't  be  more  satisfying  if  it  weren't  so  thickly 
sown  with  failures." 

She  laughed  a  little  consciously  and  put  away  her 
palette.  A  hand  dropped  to  sketch  a  caress  on  Gisella's 
shoulder,  and  Illyria's  voice  to  a  more  confidential 
tone. 

"It's  tiresome  at  times  to  know  you  can  ever  hardly 
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turn  a  corner  without  coming  face  to  face  with  some 
one  of  your  failures.  As  for  example  .  .  ." 

A  firmer  pressure  of  fingers  turned  Gisella's  head 
till  she  discovered  Stephen,  resting  with  his  back  to  a 
pillar  of  the  pergola  at  the  far  end  of  the  terrasse: 
Stephen  unaware  of,  or  else  indifferent  to,  their  pres- 
ence, lost  in  far  thoughts  that  flowed  with  his  gaze  out 
over  that  incredible  blue  serenity  of  sea. 

"But  Illyria !"  the  girl  stammered — "I  always  " 

"Of  course  you  did.  And  so  did  I,  for  a  while.  I 
should  have  known  better — Heaven  knows  1  had  a  his- 
tory of  failures  to  remind  me — but  I  was  so  mad  about 
him,  my  dear,  I  hoped — I  always  hope ! — that  once  it 
might  be  different.  But  it  wasn't.  I  might  have  been  a 
stranger,  when  we  met  for  the  first  time  after  his  re- 
turn from  that  awful  experience  of  his,  lost  for  months 
and  blind.  I'm  still  little  better.  It's  rather  a  pity," 
Illyria  pensively  considered.  "I'm  sure,  if  I  ever  got  a 
proper  chance,  I  could  make  some  man  happy.  As  you, 
my  dear,  are  sure  to." 

She  broke  off  to  exclaim  over  the  time  she  was  losing 
from  her  table;  and  quickly  bending  touched  the  girl's 
cheek  with  her  lips. 

"I  envy  you,  Gisella!" 

After  some  time  the  girl  saw  Stephen  shrug  out  of 
his  abstraction  and  turn  and  mark  her.  And  though  he 
smiled  and  waved  a  cheery  hand,  she  told  herself,  as 
he  drew  near,  that  this  was  one  of  his  remote  days,  when 
she  was  hardly  more  to  him  than  another  shadow  sway- 
ing in  that  dusk  that  hedged  about  the  inner  theatre 
of  his  heart. 

Yet  the  first  words  he  had  for  her  proved  that  her 
guess  had  gone  far  wide  of  the  truth. 
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"It's  good  to  find  you  by  yourself,  for  once,"  he 
soberly  said;  and  drew  up  a  chair.  "It  isn't  often  we 
get  a  chance  like  this  for  a  chat  out  of  the  crowd." 

"But  that's  something  one  can  always  make,  if  one's 
really  keen  about  it — isn't  it,  Stevey?" 

"One  sometimes  hesitates  because  one  isn't  sure  the 
other  one  is  as  keen,"  he  retorted  with  a  merry  look 
that  shaded  swiftly.  "It's  odd — at  least,  it  pleases  me 
to  think  it's  odd — I  should  have  been  thinking  about 
you  and  wanting  this  chance,  just  now,  and  only  had 
to  turn  my  head  to  find  it  waiting." 

She  contrived  to  reply  in  her  shallowest  manner: 
"Not  really  thinking  about  me,  Stevey?" 

"Word  of  honour.  Remembering  how  you  once  made 
me  a  promise  and  then  didn't  keep  it." 

"When  was  that?" 

"That  time  you  came  to  see  me  in  Budapest.  You 
promised  you'd  come  again  soon  when  we  could  talk 
alone,  and  you  never  did." 

"But  you  were  off  to  Vienna  the  very  next  day  to 
undergo  your  operation." 

"I  know.  But  you  were  in  Vienna  at  the  same  time, 
and  didn't  come  near  me." 

"Only  overnight.  I  left  the  very  day  Klimt  gave  you 
back  your  sight." 

"I  know  you  did.  I've  often  wondered  why.  Daresay 
it  isn't  any  of  my  business ;  but  we'd  always  been  such 
pals — you  might  have  waited  over  a  day  to  keep  your 
promise.  But  I  suppose  you  couldn't.  Still  .  .  ." 

She  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  that  wouldn't 
sound  makeshift;  but  after  a  moment  perceived  that 
he  didn't  mean  to  go  on,  and  was  afraid  her  silence 
might  seem  singular.  And  in  a  forced  voice  she  fenced 
to  make  time  a  little  wildly. 
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"But  what  are  you  telling  me,  Stevey?  not  that  I 
was  all  the  subject  of  those  long  thoughts  you  were 
so  visibly  thinking,  all  the  while  I  was  watching  you?" 

"I  rather  think  you  were,"  he  said  seriously,  yet 
without  the  assurance  he  protested — "you  must  have 
been." 

"Ah  no !  you  were  too  far  away,  Stevey." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  where?  I  think  if  you  don't  mind  I 
will:  I  was  in  two  places  mostly,  two  places  I've  been 
but  never  seen;  in  a  little  sod-walled  hut  on  a  windy 
hilltop;  on  Tarkan  on  a  night  when  it  was  storming." 

She  heard  the  rumour  of  her  heart  like  dull  incessant 
thunder. 

Stephen  closed  a  hand  over  hers  that  rested  on  an 
arm  of  the  chair. 

"Remember  .  .  .  Sarolta?" 

After  a  long  time,  how  long  she  couldn't  guess,  she 
heard  herself  ask  him:  "How  did  you  know,  Stevey? 
who  told  you  ?" 

"My  own  heart.  It  puzzled  me  so  that  I  had  to  look 
into  it.  I  couldn't  believe  it  possible  the  wretched 
thing  could  love  two  women  so  dearly  at  the  same  time. 
They  had  to  be  the  same  woman.  And  that  set  my  poor 
dull  wits  working,  putting  two  and  two  together  .  .  . 
And  I  saw  at  last  it  had  to  be  true." 

They  were  a  second  long  while  silent,  sitting  hand 
in  hand. 

And  Stevey  quietly  laughed. 

"Sobri  will  be  happy,  too,"  he  chuckled.  "I'm  sure 
this  is  all  the  old  villain's  been  waiting  for.  He  was 
grousing  this  morning  about  his  damned  hills,  wonder- 
ing if  he'd  ever  see  them  again.  I  gathered  that  he 
thought  it  somehow  sinful  to  waste  time  in  this  enervat- 
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ing  climate,  since  order  has  been  restored  in  Hungary, 
and  there  are  laws  in  the  land  to  be  laughed  at,  and  a 
bandit  that  isn't  afraid  to  work  at  his  job  stands  some 
show  of  building  up  a  bad  name." 


THE  END 


